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^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMets,  Lecturns,  Pulpita,  Pewf,  Font*,  etc.  Churchly 
Deslgm.  standard  and  original.  TiMot's  Stained 
QIau  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Tte  Coi  Sons  &  Bnckley  Co., 

Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS. 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Dutfield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Coarse  through  the  Winter. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhcrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24tb  Street. 

Maintains  Madbvm  Square  Church  House  arul  MiMflon,  384 
Third  Avenue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Huib  Kin,  Missionary. 

53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  3.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Boys’  Day  School  every  day  except  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 
3  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  238  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  social  work 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury.  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelps  SeUUment,  314  E^st  35th  Street. 

Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street- 
Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

3i  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Georoe  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306-310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

347  West  58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteeatb  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Churen  Aid  Society. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  E^t  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Youno  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  E^st  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway- 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tuesdays  at  8  P.M. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues.  8  P.M. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

May  5.— ifiu'fll.— Merle  St.  Croix  Wright. 


The  Cooper  Union,  Great  Hall, 

8  P.M. 

Sunday,  May  7.— Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer.— ^lusic. 

“  “  14.— Dr.  John  P.  Peters.— Music. 

Nineteenth  Century  History. 

May  8  and  l5.—SUuly  of  the  BapidiTransU  Prohlem. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  Lectures  on  Cooking. 

On  five  successive  Friday  afternoons,  beginning  with 
April  31,  practical  demonstrations  in  cookery  will  be 
given  in  the  Harlem  Opera  House,  West  135th  Street^ 
near  Lenox  Avenne. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays^ 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— EVee  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  336  West  43d  Street;  351  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  125th  Street ;  130  West  23d  Street ;  306  West  100th 
Street;  361  West  69th  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue ;  215 
Elast  34th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days.  Sun. 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  ^Library  and 
Reading  Rooms.— Free  to  self-supporting  women  or  those 
who  are  studying  for  self-support.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily 
except  Sunday. 


Y.  W.  C  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 

Spring-tide  Series  of  Organ  Recitals, 
to  be  given  in  the 

“Old  First”  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  .Twelfth  Street, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl, 

Friday  afternoon,  May  5,  at  4  o’clock. 

COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

EYee  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

EYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 
Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 


Keppel  Gallery,  30  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
Engravings. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 


McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


St-  Barthotomew’s  Mission, 
311  E^ast  42d  Street. 


University  Settlement, 
26  Delancey  Street. 


Hartley  House, 
413  West  46th  Street. 


St-  Barnabas  House, 
306  Mulberry  Street. 


Industrial  Christian  Alliance^ 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 
237  Elast  104th  Street. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York. 
Foot  of  Elast  67th  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
259  West  69th  Street- 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
2.59  Henry  Street. 


Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  42d  and  43d  Streets. 


Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission,- 
125  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home'fop 
tile  Friendless, 

29  East  29th  Street. 


Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 
145  East  15tb  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
214-216  East  20th  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw.  D.D.  Minister, 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  lOStb  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E,,  7. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 


Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  E^st  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Macbeth  Gallery,  Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street. 
Collection  of  Sketches  and  Paintings  by  the  late  Rich¬ 
ard  Panle. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

Georoe  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell,, 
the  (25,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly:^ 
pass  throngh  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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A  YEAR  AFTER. 

Anna  R.  Moffat. 

A  year  of  silence  here  !  No  echo  waketh 
To  the  loved  voice  so  cheery  in  its  ring. 

We  miss  the  accents  blithe  —  the  daily  greeting. 

Our  hands  fall  listless,  and  the  hot  tears  spring. 

A  year  of  grief !  whose  long  months  sorrow  laden 
Have  slowly  crept  their  weary  way  along. 

Once  more  the  birds  sing  and  the  flowers  blossom. 

But  wounded  hearts  nor  beauty  heed  nor  song. 

Out  of  the  day  has  faded  so  much  brightness ! 

Out  of  our  lives  has  vanished  so  much  joy  ! 

How  can  we  tread  earth's  paths  amid  such  darkness? 
How  in  the  Master’s  work  weak  hands  employ  ? 

O  drooping  hearts,  look  up  !  In  heaven’s  dear  shelter 
Safe,  happy,  blest,  abides  your  loved  and  lost. 

For  you  he  waits,  until,  when  fall  the  shadows 
Ye  too  beyond  the  Border  land  have  crossed. 

Among  the  shining  ones,  with  the  pure  hearted 
Who  serve  their  Lord  and  see  Him  face  to  face, 

Where  earthly  trials  enter  not  he  dwelleth. 

Kept  by  His  Father’s  love,  in  peace  and  grace. 

And  though  ye  crave  a  moment  of  clear  vision 
A  little  longer  yet  he  bids  you,  “  wait !  ” 

So  may  our  Lord  His  patience  grant,  till,  conquerors 
O’er  death,  ye  enter  through  the  heavenly  gate  ! 
APRIL  27,  1899. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

J  Though  it  is  certainly  becoming  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  multiplication  of  legal  holi¬ 
days,  it  is  as  certainly  a  good  thing — especially 
for  the  children — to  indulge  in  patriotic  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  even  in  a  little  hero  worship  when 
occasion  serves.  The  first  of  May,  1898,  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  epoch  making  days 
of  history,  and  the  hero  of  that  day  is  more 
than  a  hero  of  chance  or  occasion.  It  was  a  good 
thing  that  neither  children  nor  business  men 
were  given  a  Holiday  last  Monday,  if  only  for 
the  object  lesson,  reaching  much  deeper  than 
the  surface  of  the  question,  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  neglect  the  day’s  duties  in  order  to  pay 
even  the  highest  and  most  enthusiastic  tribute 
of  honor  where  honor  is  due. 


The  children  who  in  our  public  schools  last 
Monday  saluted  the  fiag  and  sang  patriotic 
songs  and  learned  to  couple  the  name  of  Dewey 
with  that  of  Washington,  while  hearing  the 
story  of  Manila  Bay,  received  not  only  a  moral 
but  a  spiritual  uplift,  such  as  the  merriest  May 
party  could  not  give.  Old  Glory  fiying  from 
the  roofs  and  windows  of  buildings  in  which 
men,  earnestly  doing  their  daily  duty,  bore 
about  with  them  the  underlying  conscious¬ 
ness  of]^ahistoricdeedanda  historic  man, 
made  a  far  deeper  impression  upoiTthe  thought¬ 
less  public  than  the  most  imposing  of  proces¬ 
sions  could  have  done.  And  so  all  over  the 
country;  in  Vermont  where  Dewey’s  Alma 
Mater,  Norwich  military  school,  broke  ground 
for  a  new  Memorial  building,  in  Chicago  where 
great  multitudes  gathered  to  hear  the  Te 
Deum  which  Walter  Damrosch  had  dedicated 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  in  this  city  where  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  honored  the  hero 
of  Manila  by  honoring  his  military  ancestor, 
Washington,  and  men  gathered  in  churches  as 
well  as  clubs  to  celebrate  the  day— as  far  as 


California,  where  floral  parades  and  fire  works 
made  a  sort  of  Fourth  of  July  of  the  occasion, 
there  was  everywhere  a  seriousness,  a  spiritual 
exaltation,  which  would  have  been  lost  but  for 
the  steady  performance  of  common  duty  which 
made  so  significant  a  part  of  the  exercises  of 
the  day.  _ 

The  week’s  record  in  Luzon  is  to  the  last 
degree  brilliant.  Notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  army 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  our  troops  have 
acquitted  themselves  splendidly,  driving  the 
insurgents  from  their  strong  entrenchments  at 
Calumpit  back  upon  the  mountains,  where  they 
seem  to  fear  another  foe  in  the  person  of  hostile 
tribes.  Brave  deeds  were  done  by  our  troops 
which  emphatically  give  the  lie  to  the  “anti¬ 
imperialist”  reports  that  our  boys  object  to 
“shoot  down  naked  savages  in  cold  blood”  and 
similar  foolishness.  Notably  the  deeds  of 
Colonel  Funston’s  men  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas 
volunteers,  twice  swimming  a  river  under 
deadly  fire,  two  of  them  carrying  a  rope  which 
made  possible  a  ferry  for  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
are  such  as  will  shine  in  history.  The  des¬ 
perate  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  indi¬ 
cated  on  Friday  by  the  arrival  in  our  lines  of 
a  party  bearing  a  fiag  of  truce.  It  is  true  that 
the  assertion  is  made  that  General  Luna,  who 
headed  it,  was  not  an  accredited  representative 
of  Aguinaldo— an  assertion  which  receives  little 
credit,  especially  in  view  of  the  request  for  an 
armistice  while  Aguinaldo  should  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  Filipino  Congress.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  believed,  even  by  so  cautious  a  student 
of  the  question  as  President  Schurman  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  that  the  days  of  the 
insurrection  are  numbered.  As  for  the  armis¬ 
tice,  General  Otis  does  not  recognize  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Filipino  Congress,  but  military  opera¬ 
tions  have  for  the  present  ceased,  our  soldiers 
sorely  needing  repose ;  not  so  much,  however, 
but  that  Dewey  Day  was  bravely  celebrated. 
Two  regiments  of  infantry  and  six  troops  of 
cavalry  will  shortly  sail  from  San  Francisco  to 
reinforce  General  Otis. 

May  day  was  celebrated  in  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington  by  the  payment  to  the 
French  Ambassador  of  four  drafts  for  $5, 000,  - 
000  each,  to  cover  the  war  indemnity  to  Spain. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  war,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  will  foot  up 
to  more  than  1300,000,000,  say  the  Treasury 
officials.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  no  doubt, 
but  there  are  blessings  and  opportunities  which 
are  well  purchased  at  heavy  expense,  not  only 
of  money  but  of  suffering  and  of  precious  lives ; 
and  we  earnestly  believe  that  such  are  the 
opportunities  and  the  blessings  wrought  out 
by  this  war  for  this  country  and  the  world. 

The  Collector  of  Custonis  in  Havana  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  importation  of  fire-arms.  Although 
there  are  a  few  who  characterize  this  as  a 
high  handed  proceeding,  and  a  very  few  who 
assert  that  it  is  a  confession  of  fear,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Cuban  people  are  entirely  in  accord 


with  the  order.  It  is  plows,  not  guns,  that 
Cuba  needs,  says  La  Lucha,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  daily  paper,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
better  element  in  the  country — and  that  is 
always  the  larger  element  in  any  civilized 
country — recognize  and  desire  to  co-operate 
with  our  Government’s  effort  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  Cuba. 

The  most  important  European  event  of  the 
week,  or  perhaps  of  many  weeks,  is  the  under¬ 
standing  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
with  regard  to  China.  The  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  nation  are  to  be  preserved,  and 
provisions  are  made  to  avoid  the  clashing  of 
foreign  interests.  It  is  true  that  certain  par¬ 
ties  in  Germany  and  France  are  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  good  faith  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  agreement,  and  France  is  partic¬ 
ularly  displeased  with  this  evidence  of  the 
hollowness  of  Russia’s  friendship ;  but  our  own 
Government  is  said  to  regard  the  agreement 
as  one  which  tends  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  Eastern  difficulties,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  general  trade  activities  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  “open  door”  policy  is  believed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  convention. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Dreyfus  matter 
show  that  the  government  favors  the  closing  of 
the  incident  as  speedily  as  may  be  done  with 
general  satisfaction,  lest  the  army  be  more 
greatly  discredited  than  is  consistent  with  the 
public  weal.  There  is  a  rumor  that  Dreyfus 
is  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  an  eminent  army^ 
officer,  retired,  has  published  in  so  prominent 
a  paper  as  the  Journal  des  Debats  a  plea  for  a 
truce  in  the  controversy  as  “more  generous 
and  patriotic”  than  any  attempt  to  secure  the 
acquittal  of  the  accused  would  be.  The  courage 
of  the  Figaro  in  publishing  the  reports  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  has  greatly  affected  public  opinion. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  those  American 
women,  who  if  not  more  prominent  are  more 
generally  in  evidence  than  others,  are  taking 
it  so  much  to  heart  that  there  is  not  to  be  a 
distinctive  woman’s  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition.  It  is  rather  unjust  of  them  to  blame 
Commissioner-General  Peck  for  this  state  of 
things,  since  it  is  not  he,  but  the  French 
Government  that  has  so  ruled.  But  why  can¬ 
not  our  discontented  sisters  see  that  in  fact  the 
French  Government  is  paying  them  the  highest 
possible  compliment.  Women’s  works  are  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Exposition,  but  are  to 
be  admitted  on  precisely  equal  terms  with  those 
of  men;  what  more  would  those  women  have 
who  are  forever  clamoring  for  equal  rights 
with  men?  It  is  not  men  only,  it  is  the  more 
refined,  intelligent  and  reasonable  women  of 
the  land,  who  are  getting  weary  of  this  perpetual 
clamor  for  special  privileges  side  by  side  with 
the  demands  for  “rights”.  It  will  detract 
nothing  from  good  work  to  exhibit  it  beside 
the  best  work,  and  surely  if  the  best  should 
happen  to  be  woman’s  work  it  will  show  up 
all  the  more  strikingly,  side  by  side  with  th 
second  best,  performed  by  man. 
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The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  is  so  important  a  convention  that 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  its  meetings 
are  usually  so  nearly  synchronous  with  General 
Assembly.  The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
May  17-23.  The  subjects  considered  at  these 
conferences  are  always  of  vital  importance  to 
the  public  weal,  and  the  speakers  are  always 
men  and  women  of  large  experience  and  great 
ability.  The  conference  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  President  Barrows  of  Oberlin.  To 
the  usual  subjects,  will  be  added  many  of 
peculiarly  timely  interest. 


MISLEADING  REPORTS. 

Duncan  Brown  D.D. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  also  ol  Platte  Pres¬ 
bytery,  which  includes  Park  College  with  its 
large  number  of  students  for  the  ministrj*,  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  published 
report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Synod  of  Illinois,  with  its  appended  tables  of 
figures.  In  seeking  the  causes  of  the  great 
decline  in  contributions  for  “Education,”  and 
in  candidates  for  the  ministry,  I  was  led  to 
examine  our  Assembly  Minutes  and  our  Board 
Reports  more  closely  than  I  had  ever  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  I  found  some  surprising  things. 

First,  as  to  “Education”  contributions.  Dr. 
Bryan’s  table  shows  a  loss  of  $130,581  in  three 
years;  that  is,  a  drop  from  $214,637  in  1895  to 
$84,056  in  1898,  or  nearly  61  per  cent.  But  a 
closer  examination  shows  that  of  this  large 
amount  $101,208  was  given  by  one  church  in 
Chicago,  $20,075  by  one  in  Cleveland  and  $6,239 
by  one  in  Pittsburg.  At  least  $125,000  of  this 
was  special  gifts  that  year,  mostly  for  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary.  As  there  were  no  such 
gifts  in  1898,  this  would  make  the  real  drop 
less  than  $6, 000,  or  about  six  per  cent. 

In  the  Board’s  receipts  the  tables  show  a 
drop  of  $49,629,  or  from  $125,254  to  $75,625. 
But  the  receipts  in  1895  included  “investments 
paid  in,  $23,275;  legacies,  $33,666,  and  loan, 
;$4,000,  ”  or  $60,741,  as  against  $18,653  of  the 
same  items  last  year,  a  difference  of  $42,088. 
Take  this  from  the  $125,254,  and  we  have  $83,- 
166  to  compare  with  the  $75,625  of  last  year, 
making  the  real  drop  here  only  $7,431,  or 
about  nine  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  receipts  to  the  Board  from 
churches,  etc.  is  the  most  discouraging  of  all, 
amounting  to  about  15  per  cent.,  but  even  here 
there  is  some  light.  Eleven  Synods  show  a 
loss,  but  eighteen  a  gain.  Indeed,  if  we  take 
out  the  five  great  Synods  of  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
each  containing  one  of  our  leading  seminaries, 
the  rest  of  the  church  actually  gave  an  increase 
of  $182.  Almost  one-third  of  the  loss  was  in 
the  six  Presbyteries  containing  these  semi¬ 
naries,  Chicago  alone  losing  $1,241,  or  nearly 
one-sixth.  Still,  the  figures  are  bad .  enough, 
and  have  been  steadily  growing  less  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

Second,  as  to  the  candidates.  I  could  not 
understand  the  sudden  drop  from  1,433  to  1,161 
in  one  year,  and  in  looking  it  up  I  found  that 
nearly  forty  Presbyteries  had  failed  to  report 
all  their  candidates  last  year.  By  the  Board’s 
report,  37  Presbyteries  had  109  more  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  aid^  than  they  reported  alto¬ 
gether!  More  than  one-eighth  of  the  Board’s 
candidates  were  not  reported  by  the  Presby¬ 
teries  at  all.  If  the  reports  were  complete, 
they  would  show  at  least  thirteen  hundred 
candidates ;  probably  more.  Some  of  these 
reports  are  amazingly  inaccurate.  Shenango 
Presbytery  with  seven  candidates  under  the 
Board  reports  none;  Allegheny  with  14  re¬ 
ports  7;  St.  Clairsville  with  12  reports  3; 
Newton  with  9  reports  none;  Wooster  with 
13  reports  2 ;  and  Transylvania  with  19  reports 


none.  Similar  inaccuracies  have  occurred  in 
other  years,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The 
number  of  licentiates  might  make  a  little 
difference  here,  but  very  little.  This  throws 
some  light  on  the  decrease  of  candidates. 
Here  is  some  more:  The  seven  seminar^' 
Synods  of  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  837  candidates  in  1895,  lose  267,  or  nearly 
one-third,  in  1898;  while  the  other  twenty- 
two  Synods,  with  640  candidates,  lose  only  49, 
or  less  than  one-thirteenth.  These  same  seven 
losing  Synods  contain  all  the  Presbyteries 
which  give  the  most  inaccurate  reports,  and 
five  of  them  lose  $7,715,  or  $182  more  than  the 
whole  loss  in  contributions  from  the  churches. 
The  same  five  Synods  show  $130,416  loss,  or  all 
but  $165  of  the  whole  decrease  in  general  “Edu¬ 
cation”  contributions.  Whether  their  closer 
contact  with  the  seminaries  causes  any  of 
these  results  must  be  left  to  those  who  know 
more  about  it  than  the  writer.  It  is  but  just 
to  say,  however,  that  these  same  five  Synods 
give  three-fourths  of  what  is  left  of  the  general 
contributions,  and  three-sevenths  of  all  that 
goes  to  the  Board  from  the  churches. 

W’hile  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Illinois 
tables  seem  to  show,  it  is  bad  enough,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  some  remedy.  The  appointment 
by  the  next  Assembly  of  a  special  committee, 
in  accordance  with  the  overture  of  Chicago 
Presbytery,  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  action. 
Such  a  committee,  if  not  too  large,  could 
thoroughly  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and 
could  certainly  suggest  some  improvements. 

Two  other  important  facts  are  shown  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  reports.  One  is 
that  our  most  serious  losses  come  between 
licensure  and  ordination.  In  ten  years  363 
more  licensures  are  reported  than  ordinations, 
or  an  average  of  36  each  year.  What  becomes 
of  the  others? 

The  other  fact  is  that  the  number  of  students 
in  our  theological  seminaries  has  decreased 
from  959  in  1895  to  833  in  1898,  or  over  13 
per  cent,  in  three  years.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  main  point  in  Dr.  Bryan’s  report, 
the  decreased  number  of  young  men  seeking 
the  ministry,  is  well  taken.  A  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  these  losses,  however,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  1895  showed  the  first 
results  of  the  great  revivals  of  1894,  which 
added  116,469  members  to  our  churches,  while 
1897  only  brought  in  94,498,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  19  per  cent. ,  which  is  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  that  of  either  candidates  or  contribu¬ 
tions.  Changes  of  plan  or  method  may  be 
needed,  but  what  we  need  most  is  an  earnest, 
gracious.  Scriptural  revival  through  all  our 
churches. 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

A  VKNKRABLK  PKESBYTEU. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  at  Lansingburgh,  letters  were  read  from 
absent  members  of  Presbytery.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  several  missives  was 
that  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  House  M.D.  of 
Waterford,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
mission  to  Siam  over  fifty  years  ago.  He  and 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Mattoou,  began  a  school  for 
boys,  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  princi¬ 
pal.  Dr.  House  left  Siam  in  1876.  Last  year 
he  received  from  his  old  pupils  183  silver 
dollars  as  a  birthday  present.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  were  an  army  surgeon,  officers  of  the 
government  service,  the  pastor  of  the  native 
church,  preachers,  teachers,  clerks,  many  of 
whom  he  had  baptized.  This  is  the  letter 
which  accompanied  the  gift: 

SuMRAY,  Bangkok,  June  l.%  189?t 

“Rev.  S.  R.  Hou.se,  M.D. — Sir:  We  having 
learn  that  your  old  age  coming  to  eighty-one 
on  the  16th  October  next.  On  this  occasion  we 
were  glad  to  subscribe  among  your  oriental 
scholars  of  Siam  to  offer  you  a  small  present 


which  we  obtained  for  your  birthday. 

We  herewith  requests  you  to  accept  this 
small  sum  for  your  birthday’s  present  for  the 
recognition  of  your  Siamese  scholars,  and  we 
beg  to  thanks  yon  for  the  knowledgement 
which  we  obtained  from  yon  when  you  be  with 
us  in  our  lovely  country,  and  we  noted  you 
are  the  foundation  of  our  knowledgement,  and 
we  will  place  your  name  on  the  stones  of  our 
hearts  long  as  we  lives. 

We  pray  God  to  bless  to  comfort  and  to  help 
you  in  any  circumstances,  and  we  hope  to  meet 
you  again  in  the  kingdom  of  Our  Father. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remains  sir  your 
affectionate  scholars 

(Signed  by  over  thirty  names. ) 

THE  CANTEEN  LET  LOOSE  AGAIN! 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
National  Tempertmce  Society  and  other  kindred 
organizations  poured  in  petitions  urging  a  law 
to  banish  the  canteen.  The  following  stringent 
law  passed  both  Houses — with  the  evident  in¬ 
tention  to  drive  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  off  of  every  acre  that  is  under 
Government  control: 

“No  officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  a|  a  bartender  or 
otherwise,  in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen, 
nor  shall  any  other  person  be  required  or 
allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in  any  encampment 
or  fort  or  on  any  premises  used  for  military 
purposes  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  such 
general  order  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  this  section  into  full  force  and 
effect.  ’  ’ 

There  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  land  when 
this  excellent  measure  passed  so  triumphantly 
through  the  ordeal  of  Congress ;  yet  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  expressed  that  somehow  this  right¬ 
eous  enactment  would  be  broken  through  or 
else  entirely  broken  down.  This  latter  short 
process  of  the  guillotine  was  applied  to  it  as 
soon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Griggs.  He 
has  decided  that  the  law  which  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  prohibit  the  canteen-sale  of  liquors, 
and  which  everybody  supposed  would  prohibit 
such  sale,  is  not  prohibitory  at  all!  According 
to  Attorney  Griggs,  it  is  a  mere  sham.  He 
.says  that  the  provision  “no  officer  or  private 
soldier  shall  sell  intoxicating  liquors”  means 
that  other  persons  may  sell  liquors !  He  fur¬ 
thermore  says  that  “nor  shall  any  other  per¬ 
son”  does  not  mean  what  it  clearly  declares, 
but  means  something  entirely  different !  This 
mischief  making  Attorney  has  racked  his  brains 
to  devise  a  cunning  argument  by  which  the 
noble  and  humane  and  patriotic  aim  of  Con¬ 
gress  might  be  nullified.  Our  War-Secretary, 
Mr.  Alger,  makes  haste  to  adopt  Griggs’s 
decision  and  the  evil  spirits  of  the  canteen  are 
let  loose  again !  These  two  men  are  Cabinet- 
officers  for  whom  President  McKinley  (for 
whose  election  some  of  ns  strove  so  zealously) 
is  directly  responsible;  will  he  not  as  “com¬ 
mander  in  chief”  lay  hands  on  them? 

What  can  be  done?  The  battle  against  the 
canteen  must  be  fought  again,  and  with  more 
zeal  than  ever.  The  next  Congress  must  be 
plied  with  petitions  and  appeals,  with  the  hope 
that  a  law  can  be  enacted  that  even  Attorney- 
General  Griggs  cannot  undermine.  The  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  our  American  soldiers  are 
exposed  are  as  full  of  peril  as  the  diseases  bred 
in  Cuban  climates  or  Philippine  jungles.  Al¬ 
ready  saloons  have  been  opened  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  Manila.  The  drunkenness  into  which 
some  of  our  men  have  fallen  has  produced  an 
emotion  of  disgust  upon  intelligent  Filipinos — 
many  of  whom  as  Mussulmen  abhor  all  intoxi¬ 
cants.  The  curse  of  the  drink  is  added  to  the 
curse  of  war;  and  to  both  these  curses  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  from  our  American  homes  are 
now  exposed!  A  strange  method  this  of 
“spreading  the  Gospel”  in  heathen  lands! 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 

The  SpaniHh  Oalleonn,  laden  Avith  Gold  from  Mexico 
and  Pern,  set  out  for  Spain  with  the  Pirates  in 
Hot  Pursuit  after  them.  —  Piracy  is  a  f<»rm  of 
Robber^r'  as  old  as  Historj'. —  What  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  all  the  Fleets  of  the  World  has 
Anally  b€*en  ilestroyed  by  Steam  Pcmer. 

“  Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that,  like  most  old  sayings,  is  half  true  and 
half  false.  An  old  town,  musty  with  age  and 
going  to  decay,  is  not  likely  to  impress  ns  with 
awe,  and  yet,  when  we  come  to  part  from  it, 
we  have  a  strange  feeling  that  makes  ns  take 
a  last  lingering  look  at  what  we  may  never 
see  again.  Byron  speaks  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  some  rude  lines,  which  I  may  not 
quote  correctly,  but  which  run  in  some  such 
jingle  as  this: 

“  No  matter  how  dull  may  be  the  place  or  the  people. 
As  we  turn  away  we  keep  looking  at  the  steeple.” 

Cienfuegos  is  no  place  for  a  traveller  who 
wishes  to  cover  the  most  ground  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  he  has  to  count  the  hours,  he  had 
better  race  round  the  town  for  a  day,  and  the 
next  morning  take  the  railroad  back  to  Havana. 

But  if  he  wishes  to  compass  the  island  on 
every  side,  he  must  take  to  the  sea,  where  he 
will  find  the  shores  quite  different  from  the 
interior.  In  the  whole  long  day’s  journey 
from  Havana  to  Cienfuegos  we  did  not  once 
pass  through  a  tunnel  or  under  a  bridge.  It 
vvas  a  tedious  ride  which  we  were  glad  to 
have  come  to  an  end. 

As  soon  as  we  take  to  the  sea,  the  scene 
changes.  The  island  that  has  been  ‘‘as  flat 
as  a  flounder”  lifts  up  its  head.  The  range  of 
hills  that  shut  in  the  harbor  open  in  a  narrow 
passage,  over  which  frowns  another  Morro 
Castle — a  small  repetition  of  that  at  Havana, 
though  it  may  be  quite  as  old,  and  has  long 
since  gone  to  decay.  Our  ship  does  not  even 
dip  a  flag  to  it,  but  sweeps  proudly  by,  and  we 
are  at  once  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea. 

Before  I  left  Washington  I  got  the  best  map 
of  Cuba  that  I  could  find,  which  I  now  spread 
out  on  a  table  in  the  cabin,  to  take  a  lesson  in 
the  geography  of  the  island,  which  at  the  first 
glance  had  a  marked  resemblance  to  anotlier 
island  that  I  had  seen  in  another  part  of  the 
globe.  In  the  years  1875-fi  I  made  a  journey 
round  the  world — a  tour  far  less  common  then 
than  now.  After  a  year  in  Europe  and  Asia 
I  came  down  the  long  Malayan  Peninsula  that 
ends  at  Singapore,  which  may  be  called  the 
jumping  off  place  of  Asia,  whereupon,  like 
the  true  Yankee  that  I  am,  I  jumped  off,  and 
crossing  the  equator,  landed  in  Java,  which 
has  many  resemblances  to  Cuba,  each  being  a 
sort  of  long-tailed  kite  to  a  great  continent. 
As  it  is  laid  out  on  the  map  there  is  not  much 
to  choose — Cuba  being  a  little  longer  and  Java 
a  little  broader,  while  measured  in  square  miles 
Java  has  fifty -one  thousand,  while  Cuba  has 
but  forty-seven  thousand,  a  trifling  difference 
compared  with  that  of  population,  in  which 
Java  counts  twenty  millions,  while  Cuba  can 
only  muster,  black  and  white,  but  a  beggarly 
million  and  a  half!  And  as  to  government, 
Java  lives  in  peace  as  unbroken  as  that  of  its 
mother,  Holland,  while  Cuba  has  been  for 
years  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolution — a  differ¬ 
ence  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
fact  that  Java  has  been  under  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  while  poor  Cuba  has  been  under  Spanish 
rule! 

Turning  again  to  the  map  I  am  interested, 
not  to  say  amused,  to  see  how  the  early  dis¬ 
coverers  baptized  almost  every  province  and 
every  town  with  a  sacred  name,  such  as  Sancti 
Spiritus,  Santa  Cruz,  etc.,  thus  placing  them¬ 
selves  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  higher 
powers — a  confidence  that  seemed  to  be  re¬ 


warded  in  the  early  days,  when  some  of  the 
old  towns  along  the  coast  were  very  prosperous. 
I  think  it  is  Trinidad  of  which  I  have  been 
told  that  in  its  prime  it  had  more  wealth  than 
New  York!  But  that  must  have  been  a  hun¬ 
dred — perhaps  two  hundred — years  ago.  Now 
it  has  to  live  on  the  tradition  of  its  former 
greatness.  Whatever  faith  there  may  once 
have  been  in  the  guardianship  of  the  powers 
above  must  have  been  cruelly  shaken  during 
the  last  year,  when  the  most  fanatical  believ¬ 
ers  seemed  to  be  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

But  no  good  traveller  would  stay  long  in  the 
cabin  on  such  a  glorious  afternoon,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  deck  and  sat  for  hours  wrapped 
in  the  magnificent  panorama  that  was  being 
unrolled  before  ns.  We  were  steaming  along 
the  coast  in  full  sight  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
that  might  have  been  at  least  the  lower  range 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  all  my  wanderings  over  the  world, 
on  land  or  sea,  I  have  ever  found  the  interest  of 
assorintion  far  stronger  than  that  of  nature, 
however  grand  that  may  be.  Yet  surely  there 
is  nothing  to  kindle  the  imagination  here,  as 
if  we  were  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Greece  or 
of  Italy. 

Yes,  yes!  And  so  it  is  now.  Nature  is 
great,  but  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is 
greater,  and  all  the  mountains  and  all  the 
seas  of  the  world  derive  their  chief  interest 
from  the  bearing  which  they  have,  nearly  or 
remotely,  on  human  affairs ;  and  if  we  do  but 
study  the  history  of  our  own  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  may 
find  that  this  very  sea  over  which  we  are  sail¬ 
ing  to-day  has  a  history  not  less  thrilling  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  mere 
commerce  that  gives  such  interest  to  the  Great 
Sea,  the  Mare  Magnum  of  the  Ancients,  but 
the  battles  that  have  been  fought  upon  its 
waters  that  give  it  an  interest  for  all  nations 
and  all  times.  Is  there  any  such  interest  attached 
to  the  sea  over  which  we  are  passing  now? 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  new  possessions 
of  Spain  was  enough  to  stir,  not  only  the 
eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  but  of 
the  corsairs  that  roamed  over  all  the  seas  and 
oceans  of  the  world.  The  moment  that  the 
galleons  were  clear  of  the  ports  of  Central  and 
South  America,  they  were  afloat  on  this  very 
sea,  with  dangers  that  increased  with  every 
league  that  they  left  behind.  Though  they 
had  ships  of  war  as  protectors,  they  were  often 
scattered  by  the  storms  of  the  tropics,  and  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  ‘‘sea-dogs”  who  were  in 
hot  chase  after  them.  In  passing  through  the 
West  Indies  they  had  to  wind  their  way 
through  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
where  they  might  come  suddenly  upon  a  pirate 
ship  concealed  behind  some  headland  or  in 
the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  forest.  Such 
dangers  kept  the  crews  awake  day  and  night, 
nor  did  they  feel  quite  safe  till  they  were  out 
in  the  broad  Atlantic  steering  straight  for 
Spain. 

Froude  in  his  admirable  book  on  ‘‘The  Eng¬ 
lish  W’est  Indies”  has  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  time  when  these  corsairs  were  not  only 
so  daring  and  defiant,  but  so  strong  that  they 
could  almost  face  the  fleets  that  were  sent  to 
destroy  them ;  nor  does  he  conceal  his  right¬ 
eous  satisfaction  when  he  can  point  his  reader 
to  some  grim  old  place  where  a  pirate  crew 
had  been  hung  in  chains! 

But  as  I  am  a  minister  as  well  as  a  traveller, 

I  like  to  wind  up  a  story  as  I  would  end  a  ser¬ 
mon,  with  an  application:  and  this  I  find  in 
fresh  proof  that  the  world  does  move,  from  the 
fact  that  whatever  may  be  the  crimes  of  na¬ 
tions,  there  is  at  least  one  crime  which  is  at 
last  in  the  process  of  extermination. 

Piracy  is  as  old  as  the  world.  In  ancient 
times  two  countries  whose  borders  touched 


each  other  were  looked  upon  as  ‘‘natural 
enemies”  who  might  attack  one  another  by 
land  or  sea.  The  Carthaginians  claimed  the 
mastery  of  the  Mediterranean,  asMf  it  had  been 
an  African  lake:  and  if  they  spied  a  strange 
flag  on  the  horizon,  set  sail  at  once  to  over¬ 
take  the  intruder,  and  climbing  to  the  deck, 
threw  the  sailors  into  the  sea!  And  in  later 
centuries  other  peoples  have  assumed  a  free¬ 
dom  in  helping  themselves  to  what  floats  on 
the  sea,  when  they  would  not  presume  to  touch 
anything  on  the  land. 

This  freedom  with  other  men’s  property  was 
for  centuries  a  sacred  tradition  with  the  Alge¬ 
rines,  who  looking  out  upon  the  ‘‘Mare  Mag¬ 
num”  of  the  ancients  thought  it  to  be  according 
to  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  ships  of  other 
countries  should  pay  tribute  to  them  for  the 
privilege  of  sailing  along  their  shores!  For  a 
time  every  nation  in  Europe  submitted  to  it, 
and  the  same  demand  was  made  upon  an  Amer¬ 
ican  commodore,  who  declined  to  respond, 
when  the  Bey  lowered  his  demand  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  of  a  few  barrels  of  powder,  to  which  our 
brave  Decatur  replied  that  if  the  Bey  would 
have  the  powder,  he  must  take  cannon  balls 
with  it! 

This  made  an  end  of  piracy  in  Europe.  But 
it  still  lingered  in  parts  of  Asia.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  carried  on  in  the  China  seas.  As 
late  as  the  year  1876,  in  going  from  Hong  Kong 
to  Canton,  I  observed  in  the  Canton  River 
that  every  old  ‘‘junk”  had  one  or  two  cannon 
on  her  deck  to  protect  herself  when  sailing  in 
Chinese  waters.  It  was  reported  also  that  the 
natives  of  Sumatra  still  clung  to  their  old 
ways  of  helping  themselves  to  the  property  of 
other  races.  But  all  that  may  be  altered  now, 
for  in  this  fast  age  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
almost  equal  to  a  millennium  in  the  unchang¬ 
ing  past. 

But  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  greatest  of  all 
powers  in  destroying  piracy.  It  is  not  from 
the  act  of  any  government,  nor  from  the  decree 
of  any  King  or  Emperor  or  Czar.  Nor  is  it 
owing  chiefly  to  moral  or  religions  influences. 
With  all  respect  for  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  teaching  of  missionaries,  that 
which  has  killed  piracy  on  all  the  seas  and 
oceans  of  the  world  is  steam  power,  by  which 
man  can  make  use  of  the  forces  of  nature  to 
carry  his  armed  ships  to  every  comer  of  the 
world  and  can  send  steamers  up  the  Congo 
and  all  the  great  rivers  of  Africa.  I  do  not 
say  that  any  mechanical  power  can  have  a 
moral  influence  like  that  which  belongs  to 
man  alone.  But  it  can  clear  the  way  for  the 
advanced  guards  of  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  carry  both  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I  beg  the  pardon  of  my  readers  for  letting 
this  subject  ran  away  with  me,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  would  have  shared  my 
reflections  and  my  hopes,  if  they  had  been  with 
me  on  that  memorable  evening,  sitting  on  the 
deck  and  looking  up  to  the  stars. 

The  next  morning  we  were  running  along  the 
coast,  which  was  still  backed  by  a  range  of 
mountains.  Yet  they  were  not  dark  and 
gloomy,  but  stood  up  grandly  against  the  sky, 
while  the  clouds  that  hung  over  them  were  all 
aglow  with  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  could  look  within  the  veil. 
Was  it  not  indeed  a  sign  from  heaven,  a  banner 
in  the  sky,  a  token  of  good  will  to  men?  In  a 
few  hours  we  were  to  see  the  wrecks  strewn 
along  the  shore  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  by  that  other  fleet  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  harbor  of  Cienfugeos.  But  a  s  yet 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  war.  The  very  clouds 
were  not  dark  but  bright,  and  seemed  as  i 
they  were  messengers,  whom  we  could  but 
hail  with  the  ancient  response  of  earth  to 
heaven :  ‘  ‘  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  tidings  of 
peace!”  H.  M.  F. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FROM  THE  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  closed  its 
books  Monday  morning,  and  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  announce  that  sufficient 
was  received  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
year  to  avoid  a  debt.  This  happy  result  was 
obtained  by  the  hearty,  prompt  and  generous 
response  that  has  been  made  by  the  churches 
and  individuals,  and  gives  promise  of  good 
things  during  the  coming  year. 

We  are  able  to  note  from  inquiries  made  in 
the  Treasurer’s  office  that  the  receipts  from 
legacies,  which  it  was  supposed  would  show  a 
very  heavy  falling  off  as  compared  with  last 
year,  are  but  16.29  short,  while  the  gifts  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  largely  individual  in 
their  character,  show  the  astonishing  increase 
of  $49,846.34.  The  churches,  also,  have  re¬ 
sponded  with  an  increase  of  $20,674.05. 

While  the  receipts  for  current  work  have  thus 
been  in  advance  of  the  receipts  for  current  work 
last  year,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  which 
amounted  to  $854, 148. 68,  show  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
1897-1898,  which  amounted  to  $881,511.73.  The 
latter  included  contributions  for  the  deficit 
with  which  the  year  1897-1898  began.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  deficiency  has  been 
avoided,  not  by  a  great  increase  of  receipts, 
but  by  a  continued  and  most  painful  reduction 
of  the  expenses  of  the  work.  There  is  no  debt 
shown  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Board,  but 
on  the  balance  sheet  of  duty  a  great  debt  stands 
against  the  Church.  The  work  has  suffered 
and  continues  to  suffer;  and  though  it  is  with 
gladness  that  the  Board  reports  its  ability  to 
comply  with  the  desire  of  the  Church,  it  is  yet 
a  gladness  tinged  with  profound  regret  for  the 
opportunities  passed  unimproved  and  the  ap¬ 
peals  which,  unanswered,  have  died  into  silence. 

The  receipts  during  the  last  month  of  the  year 
were  far  beyond  what  the  Board  had  antici¬ 
pated,  and  enabled  the  Board  to  meet  the  last 
obligations  of  the  year,  and  also  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $15,000  toward  the  expenses  of  new 
missionaries,  for  whom  a  few  weeks  ago  it  did 
not  feel  justified  in  authorizing  any  appropria¬ 
tion  this  year. 

WHERE  DO  WE  STANDI 

It  is  only  by  knowing  where  we  stand  that 
we  can  tell  which  way  to  move — and  this  is 
true  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
Where  does  the  Presbyterian  Church  stand  to¬ 
day  as  to  the  number  of  its  members  as  well  as 
its  finances?  What  is  the  rate  of  growth,  if 
growth  there  be,  in  each  case?  Can  this  be 
determined  from  a  digest  of  the  annual  Ses¬ 
sional  reports?  Of  course  such  statistical  re¬ 
sults  can,  at  best,  only  approximate  truth,  but 
are  the  Assembly’s  statistical  summaries  fairly 
approximate?  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
not.  We  simply  ask  how  they  can  be.  With 
the  diversity  of  practice  among  Sessions  in 
interpreting  the  directions  for  filling  the  blanks, 
how  is  it  possible  either  to  give  a  just  com¬ 
parative  view  of  churches,  and  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  total  that  is  correct?  Two 
weeks  ago  we  pointed  out  that  the  column  re¬ 
cording  the  additions  by  certificate  could 
hardly  show  anything  else  than  the  number  of 


migrations  made  by  Presbyterians.  It  includes 
a  small  proportion  of  those  received  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church  from  other  denominations. 
These  latter  are  really  “additions,”  but  their 
identity  is  hopelessly  lost.  Who  can  say  how 
many  persons  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
last  year  from  other  denominations?  Nobody. 
Is  that  good  statistical  work?  Then,  too,  we 
showed  that  the  column  of  miscellaneous  con¬ 
tributions  is  not  so  restricted  as  to  make  it 
possible  even  to  guess  at  the  relative  benevo¬ 
lence  of  any  two  churches.  We  want  now  to 
call  attention  to  the  matter  of  duplications. 
Every  church  should  have  a  treasurer  of  all 
beneficent  funds.  Some  large  city  churches 
having  a  number  of  missionary  and  other 
working  societies  have  as  many  treasurers  as 
there  are  societies  to  report  to  the  Clerks  of 
Session,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
correctly  digest  and  abstract  the  reports  with¬ 
out  omission  or  duplication.  Another  source 
of  duplication  lies  in  this:  A  church  that  is 
anxious  to  make  a  good  showing  will  some¬ 
times  ascertain  whether  any  of  its  large  givers 
have  at  any  time  during  the' year  contributed 
to  any  cause  that  might  fairly  be  credited  to 
that  church,  even  though  the  contribution  had 
been  made  in  the  contribution  box  of  another 
church.  A  man  who  attends  a  church  in  the 
mountains  or  the  seashore  may  contribute  to 
the  Church  Boards  while  thus  absent  from  his 
own  home  church.  When  April  comes  around 
he  may  think  it  fair  to  credit  his  seaside  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  report  of  the  home  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  does  not  stop  to 
think  that  this  sum  will  thereby  be  twice  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Assembly  if  both  churches  happen 
to  be  Presbyterian.  Once  more,  as  to  member¬ 
ship.  Is  there  any  uniformity  of  Sessional 
practice  in  reporting  the  number  of  members 
actually  on  the  roll?  Some  Sessions  report  the 
theoretical  all,  some  report  round  numbers, 
more  or  less  below  the  theoretical  total.  We 
have  heard  of  one  pastor  who  never  erased 
from  the  roll  the  members  whom  he  dismissed! 
It  took  the  next  pastor  months  to  straighten 
out  that  roll.  Perhaps  if  the  clerks  and  pas¬ 
tors  had  fewer  impossible  questions  to  answer 
to  Presbytery,  and  had  better  directions  and 
closer  restrictions  put  upon  their  answering, 
the  Church  at  large  would  better  know  where 
it  stands.  Who  will  make  the  motion  for  a 
revision  of  statistical  methods? 

OUR  CHURCH  BOARDS. 

The  goodly  prospect  is,  at  this  writing,  that 
the  Secretaries  and  Trea.surer8  of  our  several 
Boards  will  be  able  to  appear  at  Westminster 
Church,  Minneapolis,  with  smiling  faces,  the 
index  of  the  joy  within  over  the  lifting  of 
every  financial  burden — the  jiayment  of  every 
debt  resting  upon  their  treasuries. 

Some  of  the.se  debts,  especially  those  of  the 
great  Mission  Boards,  have  been  heavy  and 
grievous.  Thus  the  Home  Board  has  been 
obliged  to  report  a  debt  during  most  of  the 
years  of  this  closing  decade  of  the  century.  It 
began  with  a  deficit  of  $80,391.84,  reported  to 
the  Assembly  of  1890,  at  Saratoga,  and  which 
increased  to  $!)8,346.09  in  1891,  and  shrank  to 
$71, 160. (M)  in  1892,  the  year  of  Dr.  Kendall’s 
death.  It  was  reported  virtually  wijied  out  at 
the  Assembly  of  1893,  but  not  for  long!  In 
May,  1895,  this  Board  was  obliged  to  report  the 
crushing  debt  of  $;164,850.05 — the  deficit  of  the 
two  previous  years.  And  ever  since,  up  to 
nearly  the  pre.sent  time,  this,  and  the  debt  of 
our  Foreign  Board,  have  been  our  black  and 
brown  and  red  and  white  man’s  burden — so  far 
as  of  our  church. 

It  has  been  feared,  for  some  time,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  debt  would  have  to  be  reported  by 
the  Education  Board,  and  that  for  the  Freed- 
men.  Happily,  at  the  last  moment,  the  former 
finds  itself  with  sufficient  funds  to  cancel  every 


obligation.  Thus  our  much  feared  several  de¬ 
ficits  are  reduced  to  one — that  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Cause — the  amount,  however,  the  consid¬ 
erable  one  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Though  the  time  is  late,  we  believe  that 
even  this  will  be  provided  for.  They  have 
taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  Cleveland,  the 
fair  city  where  religion,  education,  and  good 
works  ‘  ‘  flock  together.  ’  ’  The  Rev.  Henry  W . 
Hnlbert  informs  us  that  on  Monday,  May  1st, 
Presbyterial  Committees  were  organized,  the 
purpose  being  to  at  once  invite  co-operation 
the  church  over.  They  will  send  out  a  brief 
statement  of  the  financial  situation,  especially 
to  each  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  coming 
Assembly,  and  funds  may  be  sent  at  once  to 
Mr.  James  A.  Robinson,  Treasurer,  1096  Will- 
son  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  paid  to  him 
later  at  the  Assembly.  This  collection  should 
not,  of  course,  interfere  with  any  other,  but 
be  regarded  as  extraordinary.  It  calls  for 
prompt  action,  however,  and  w’e  are  glad  to 
note  that  Cleveland  is  heartily  seconded  in  the 
movement,  here  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 

WHAT  SAYS  THE  ASSEMBLY  I 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  an  overture  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  was  adopted,  proposing  that  the 
Stated  Clerk  should  publish  in  the  annual 
Minutes  a  list  of  the  chairmen  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committees  of  the  several  Presbyteries. 
The  reasons  for  this  action,  as  given  by  the 
retiring  Moderator,  are  as  follows :  ‘  ‘  My  object 
in  offering  the  overture  was  two-fold,  first,  to 
facilitate  correspondence  between  pastors  seek¬ 
ing  churches  and  churches  seeking  pastors 
through  the  properly  constituted  authorities; 
and  second,  to  open  up  the  way  for  a  bureau 
for  settling  the  long  vexed  question  of  vacan¬ 
cies  and  supply,  without  unnecessarily  multi¬ 
plying  the  machinery  of  the  Church. 

‘  ‘  It  has  come  under  my  observation  that  some 
delay  and  friction  result  from  pastors  corre¬ 
sponding  through  Stated  Clerks  and  Synodical 
missionaries  (where  there  are  such  officers). 
As  the  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  Committee 
is  the  properly  constituted  authority  for  sup¬ 
plying  Home  Mission  fields,  it  is  desirable  that 
candidates  correspond  directly  with  them 
through  their  chairman.  The  Home  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Synod  should  be  the  bureau 
for  all  information  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
the  churches  within  its  bounds.  The  chairman 
of  the  Synodical  Committee,  usually  chairman 
of  one  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees,  should 
be  the  corresponding  secretary,  to  whom  all 
applications  for  work  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod  should  be  sent  and  from  whom  all  in¬ 
formation  should  be  sought.  This  plan  is  in 
strict  accord  with  our  Presbyterian  system.  ’  ’ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  “Diamond”  Anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday  School  Union  will  be  held  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  May  24  and  25.  The  completion  of 
seventy-five  years  of  valuable  work  will  be 
celebrated  by  many  brilliant  speakers,  among 
others  Mr.  Moody,  Rear-admiral  Philips,  Gen. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge,  and  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  and  by  some  fine  music.  The 
work  of  the  Society  includes  an  average  of 
nearly  four  schools  a  day  organized  for  every 
day  of  the  last  seventy-five  years;  100,928  Sun¬ 
day  schools  organized,  containing  578,680  teach¬ 
ers  and  4,070,348  .scholars;  224,844  cases  of  aid 
to  schools,  having  13,333,968  members.  The 
value  of  publications  distributed  by  sales  and 
gifts  is  over  $9,(X)0,000. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  of  New  York  City  will  take  place  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy,  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street, 
at. eight  o’clock  on  Monday  evening.  May  8th. 
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'Th«  reports  for  the  year  will  be  presented, 
followed  by  the  election  (by  members  only)  of 
the  officers  and  execntiye  committee  for  the 
new  year.  The  usual  collation  will  be  given, 
and  a  very  important  topic  discussed,  namely, 
“Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  ’  ’  The  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston 
D.D.  will  introduce  the  theme,  after  which 
five -minute  speeches  will  be  in  order.  All 
members  are  invited  to  participate — at  least  all 
who  have  considered  the  matter  sufficiently  to 
know  what  they  want,  and  why  they  want  it. 
As  is  generally  known,  Dr.  Johnston  is  the 
new  and  popular  pastor  of  the  V  adison  Avenue 
Church,  formerly  Secretary  Thompson’s. 

Mr.  McDougall’s  elaborate  pamphlet  urging 
the  sale  of  the  present  Presbyterian  Building 
and  a  retxirn  to  the  Lenox  Homestead  is  in 
time  for  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  man  against  a  majority  of 
equally  wise  and  better  informed  men.  As  a 
man  called  into  the  counsels  of  the  church  for 
an  emergency  he  has  been  conspicuous  for 
some  years  and  no  doubt  has  a  following.  But 
while  in  the  present  instance  his  purpose  may 
be  good,  his  agitation  of  a  settled  question  can 
only  do  harm. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Henderson  D.D.,  who 
has  been  appointed  Field  Agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  Auburn, 
has  held  pastorates  in  Danville,  Ky. ,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha  and  in  Iowa,  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Mid-Continent,  and  has  been  none  the 
less  able  writer,  speaker,  pastor  and  editor  for 
having  begun  active  life  as  a  lawyer. 

THE  ASSEMBLY’S  ENVIRONMENT. 

George  F.  McAfee. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  contiguous 
cities,  the  combined  population  of  which  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  perma¬ 
nent  growth  of  both  is  assured.  But  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  of  Minneapolis  that  we  write,  as  it  has 
been  chosen  by  our  General  Assembly,  for  the 
second  time,  as  its  place  of  meeting,  to  be  held 
less  than  a  month  hence.  In  both  instances 
the  invitation  was  from  the  Westminster 
Church.  The  Rev.  D.  C.  Marquis  D.D.  of 
McCormick  Seminary  was  the  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  which  convened  here  in  1887. 
The  helpful  influence  of  the  great  convocation 
was  felt  not  only  in  the  immediate  city  and 
contiguous  towns,  but  lifted  to  a  higher  spir¬ 
itual  vantage  ground  the  entire  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  popular  meetings  in  the  interests 
of  the  Boards  of  the  church,  simultaneously 
held  in  the  most  spacious  ediflees  of  the  city 
and  largely  attended,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
systematic  benevolence  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  original  home  of  Westminster  Church  was 
a  frame  structure  on  Fourth  street,  and  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  D.D., 
it  was  within  three  years  twice  enlarged.  It 
then  became  wholly  inadequate  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  increasing  congregation. 
Scores  of  families  were  unable  to  obtain  sit¬ 
tings.  Subsequently  an  imposing  building  of 
brown  stone  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Lake 
Superior  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  fl50,000, 
and  lifted  its  graceful  spire  a  few  blocks  further 
up  the  chief  avenue.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  this  building  was  erected  without  private 
solicitation,  wholly  in  response  to  appeals 
from  the  pulpit,  thousands  being  contributed 
in  response  to  each  appeal,  as  the  work  ad¬ 
vanced. 

During  Dr.  Sample’s  pastorate  of  nearly 
twenty  years  four  colonies  were  sent  out,  each 
one  of  which,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
is  now  an  independent  and  vigorous  church. 
Its  Riverside  Mission,  ministered  to  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Pabody,  is  a  signal  success. 


During  this  period  the  influence  of  the 
church,  which  embraced  much  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  wealth  and  piety  of  the  city,  was  felt 
as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  grew  with 
the  years.  The  new  edifice  was  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  our  denomina¬ 
tion.  Its  appointments  were  most  favorable 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  venera¬ 
ble  Dr.  Monfort,  who  had  attended  thirty- 
seven  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
emphasized  this  fact,  and  spake  in  highest 
terms  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  Assembly 
that  was  held  there.  On  one  occasion,  some 
mouths  later.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  looking 
over  the  great  congregation,  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  Thank 
God  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  built  this  beautiful  temple  and  gathered 
the  multitude  now  met  within  its  walls.’’ 

In  September,  1895,  the  goodly  Westminster 
Church  was  burned  and  great  was  the  lamen¬ 
tation  of  the  people.  For  three  years  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  homeless.  Then  the  new  West¬ 
minster  was  completed,  five  blocks  further  up 
Nicollet  avenue.  Its  walls  are  of  blue  lime¬ 
stone.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  former  hopse.  The 
appointments  are  more  varied,  and  so  complete 
in  every  particular  that  nothing  needs  to  be 
added.  If  the  approaching  Assembly  should 
appoint  forty  Standing  and  special  Committees, 
there  would  be  a  suitable  place  for  each  one 
of  them.  The  Sabbath-school  room,  with  its 
numerous  alcoves,  is  capable  of  seating  over 
thirteen  hundred  persons.  The  site  of  the 
church  is  specially  attractive,  on  the  crown  of 
the  city,  and  yet  within  a  few  minutes’  walk 
of  the  leading  hotels.  Nearly  all  the  trolley- 
lines  converge  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
acoustics  of  the  main  room  are  perfect.  A 
weak  voice  can'bejheard  in  the  remotest  part 
of  the  galleries.  This  magnificent  church  is 
filled  at  every  service.  One  remarkable  fact 
should  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
building  of  Westminster ;  the  value  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  church  that  was  burned 
had  so  far  appreciated  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  that  the  sum  realized  from  the  sale,  with 
a  small  insurance,  was  sufficient  to  erect  the 
present  edifice’without  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  dollar,  and  even  left  several  thousands 
— enough  to  build  another  church  costing  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  amount  expended  on  the  original 
building,  and  two  subsequent  enlargements  of 
the  same. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Burrell  D.D.  succeeded  Dr. 
Sample,  who  had  removed  to  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Burrell’s  pastorate  lasted  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  New 
Y'ork.  During  his  ministrations  the  splendid 
church  edifice  was  ordinarily  filled,  and  the 
thrones  of  iniquity  and  error  were  often  shaken 
by  his  brave  and  masterly  assaults.  The  Rev. 
Pleasant  Hunter,  formerly  of  Newark,  followed 
within  a  few  months,  in  1891,  and  continues 
to  the  present  time. 

The  First  Church  in  Minneapolis,  which  has 
had  for  its  pastors  the  Rev.  Drs.  Henry  Ward, 
Augustus  H.  Carrier,  Henry  N.  Payne,  Daniel 
Stewart,  Samuel  M.  Campbell,  James  S.  Black 
and  Frank  W.  Sneed,  all  men  of  conspicuous 
strength,  is  now  ministered  to  by  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Helwig  D.  D.,  an  able  evangelical  min¬ 
ister,  who  illustrates  the  truth  by  his  daily 
life;  the  Rev.  Martin  D.  Hardin  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  pastor  of  Andrew  Church ;  other  con¬ 
gregations  are  ministered  to  by  able  men 
ardently  devoted  to  the  work. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions,  which  planted 
Presbyterianism  in  Minneapolis  and  nourished 
it  during  its  infantile  period,  may  now  point 
with  satisfaction  to  the  fifteen  churches  which 
exert  a  commanding  influence  through  the  city 
and  in  regions  beyond.  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing 
and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 


DEAN  JAMES  0.  MURRAY,  D.D.,  PRINCE¬ 
TON’S  PREACHER  TEACHER,  FRIEND. 

Rev. 'Edward  Hunttlng  Rudd. 

It  is  soul  that  makes  the  man.  James  Orms- 
bee  Murray  had  a  great  soul ;  he  was  a  great 
man.  A  well-trained  and  richly  stored  mind, 
a  tender  and  loving  heart,  a  conspicuously  just 
and  unerringly  true  estimate  of  men  and  their 
words  and  deeds,  a  singular  devotion  to  pres¬ 
ent  duty,  and  a  splendid  loyalty  to  truth, 
righteousness  and  God — these  made  Dean  Mur¬ 
ray  a  power  and  blessing  to  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  to  the  world.  After  all  is  said  it  is 
men  who  make  an  institution — men  who  “stand 
four  square  to  every  wind  that  blows,  ’  ’  men 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  put  the  trade-mark, 
“Christian’’  on  every  utterance,  act  and  teach¬ 
ing.  The  abiding  strength  of  old  Nassau  is 
that  she  has  ever  had,  and  will  always  have, 
please  God,  men  of  just  such  spirit,  fibre, 
temper.  Therefore  as  a  Christian  university 
she  must  perforce  keep  at  the  fore. 

Her  Alumni  are  scattered  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  when  the  historic  bell  of 
Nassau  Hall  tolled  the  sad  news  on  March  27, 
1899,  that  the  Rev.  James  O.  Murray  D.D. 
had  completed  his  earthly  labors,  the  vibrations 
reached  to  thousands  who  felt  a  personal  loss, 
who  said,  ‘  ‘  He  helped  make  me  what  I  am.  ’  ’ 
Men  well  on  in  years  joined  with  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  in  silent  or  spoken  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  for  Princeton’s  departed  preacher, 
teacher,  friend. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  preacher.  He  came 
to  Princeton  in  1875  from  that  strategic  center 
of  spiritual  power  and  intellectual  energy,  the 
pulpit  of  the  historic  Brick  Church.  Al¬ 
though  called  to  the  chair  of  belles-lettres,  he 
went  on  preaching  the  saving  story  of  Christ’s 
power  over  men’s  lives.  In  the  writer’s  col¬ 
lege  days,  in  the  early  eighties,  none  was 
more  welcome  in  the  pulpit  of  the  old  un- 
churchly  chapel  than  Dr.  Murray. 

His  preaching  was  broad,  tolerant,  instme- 
tive,  incisive,  but  always  helpful  and  practi¬ 
cal.  He  knew  what  earnest,  ambitious  and 
tempted  young  men  needed.  Forgetful  of  self 
and  lost  in  his  message,  he  would  often  lift  his 
eyes  toward  heaven  as  in  earnest  of  his  desire 
to  lift  his  hearers  ‘  ‘  to  things  above.  ’  ’  He  in¬ 
spired  us  to  dignity  and  serious  thoughtfulness 
as  students.  He  bade  us  remember  we  were 
stewards  of  far-reaching  opportunities.  We 
must  live  with  high-minded  Christian  purposes 
while  preparing  for  the  larger  world  life.  We 
did  better  work  six  days  in  the  class-room 
because  on  the  .seventh  he  showed  the  balance 
and  relation  between  acquirement  and  charac¬ 
ter,  mind  and  Maker.  His  pure  English,  his 
easy  familiarity  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
world’s  great  thinkers,  his  exhaustless  fund  of 
illustration,  all  were  his  messengers  to  lodge 
in  our  hearts  and  souls  the  forceful  traths  of 
God  and  the  world  and  life.  He  loved  litera¬ 
ture  with  impassioned  devotion,  but  in  his 
preaching  he  made  all  learning  a  means  to  an 
end.  Like  that  earlier  preacher,  teacher, 
man,  St.  Paul,  he  sought  to  “bring  into  cap¬ 
tivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  ’  ’  He  was  often  sought  for  prominent 
pulpits  near  and  far,  and  he  was  chosen  to 
grace  more  than  one  great  occasion.  His  words 
always  carried  power  because  behind  them  was 
a  clear  conviction  and  a  rich  experience.  The 
words  of  that  prince  of  educators,  James  Mc- 
Cosh:  “I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  come  back  from  the  other  world  to  this ;  but 
if  this  were  permitted  I  might  be  allured  to 
visit  these  scenes  so  dear  to  me,  and  to  see  the 
tribes  on  a  morning  go  up  to  the  house  of  God 
in  companies” — these  words  might  also  ex¬ 
press  the  longing  of  Dean  Murray,  to  whom 
the  Henry  Marquand  Chapel  was  a  pulpit 
throne. 
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There  will  be  a  host  of  strong  men  and  brave 
hearts  the  country  over  who  will  recall  Dr. 
Murray  as  he  stood  behind  his  desk  in  Dickin¬ 
son  Hall  and  will  gratefully  acknowledge  his 
influence  as  a  Teacher,  as  they  do  his  power  as 
a  Preacher.  If  the  pulpit  was  his  throne,  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres  was  his  work-shop.  In 
that  recitation-room  men  were  led  over  the 
threshold  of  a  new  world  of  ideas.  New 
visions  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  literature 
were  unfolded  to  ns  and  we  were  taken  into 
the  fellowship  of  a  goodly  company  of  those 
who  have  made  men  think.  From  Chaucer  to 
Shakespeare  and  to  writers  of  our  own  day 
he  showed  us  the  place  and  message  of  the 
best  thoughts  of  men,  the  value  of  making 
associates  and  companions  of  men  of  all  the 
ages,  and  that  a  man  need  never  be  lonely  while 
he  could  think  over  the  thoughts  of  all  earth’s 
great  ones.  Dr.  Murray  saw  something  good 
in  most  writers  as  well  as  in  most  men,  and 
fearlessly  appropriated  it  and  passed  it  on  to 
others.  No  man’s  philosophy  harmed  him. 
As  his  long-time  academic  friend.  President 
Patton,  said  at  the  funeral  service :  ‘  ‘  He  did 
not  use  literature  as  the  basis  for  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history,  nor  did  he  encourage  doubt 
under  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  men  of 
literary  renown  who  had  lost  the  Christian 
faith.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  to  the 
wealth  and  charm  of  English  literature  and 
taught  them  the  apt  and  eloquent  use  of  the 
English  tongue.” 

Dr.  Murray  sought  first  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion,  then  to  awaken  and  quicken  an  interest 
in  personal  investigation  and  familiarity  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  ages,  then  to  bid  men 
put  the  stamp  of  their  own  minds  upon  what 
they  spoke  and  wrote.  That  he  succeeded  in  all 
of  these  is  shown  by  the  splendid  contributions 
of  Princeton  men  to  literary  and  forensic  work. 

We  never  forgot  the  teacher  while  we  retained 
what  he  taught.  His  personal  interest  in  each 
man's  work  was  his  real  pleasure.  When  we 
could  decipher  his  criticisms  noted  at  the 
close  of  our  essays  we  felt  sure  he  was  anxious 
to  help.  And  we  might  say  parenthetically 
that  if  illegible  chirography  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  greatness,  then  Dean  Murray 
belongs  near  the  head;  but  his  message  was 
always  worth  the  labor  of  deciphering. 

Dean  Murray  was  a  friend,  never  too  busy  to 
help  and  give  counsel,  with  an  ear  ever  ready, 
a  heart  ever  sympathetic  and  kind,  his  very 
rebuke  a  balm  and  an  inspiration.  His  coun¬ 
sel  was  just  and  wise,  a  line  of  procedure 
as  clear  as  a  beam  of  light,  no  questionable 
compromises  for  expediency  sake,  but  straight 
on  toward  the  goal.  As  Dr.  Patton  said, 

‘  ‘  The  secret  of  his  power  was  a  subtle  atmos¬ 
phere  of  friendship  that  encompassed  him 
always  and  made  itself  felt  in  all  he  said.  ’  ’ 

No  just  estimate  of  him  as  a  friend  can  omit 
his  duties  as  a  disciplinarian.  Called  to  be 
the  first  encumbent  of  a  new  office  as  Dean  of 
the  University  he  brought  to  his  duties  a  rare 
combination  of  gifts.  He  keenly  appreciated 
the  treatment  young  men  needed  in  their 
moments  of  youthful  failures,  indiscretions  or 
even  sins.  He  followed  no  cast  iron  rules. 
Each  case  required  individual  treatment,  and 
received  it.  He  was  quick  to  get  the  right 
‘  ‘  perspective.  ’  ’  Many  men  were  saved  instead 
of  lost  by  his  timely  words  at  a  crisis  in  their 
lives.  Many  parents  rejoice  that  such  a  man 
of  God  counselled  their  .boys  and  made  men  of 
them.  Dr.  van  Dyke  spoke  words  as  true  as 
fitting  when  he  said :  ‘  ‘  There  is  many  a  man 
who  sees  the  goal  of  his  life  more  clearly  and 
presses  toward  it  far  more  steadily  because  he 
has  been  privileged  to  walk  for  a  while  side  by 
side  with  Dean  Murray.”  Of  him  and  his 
work,  we  of  dear  old  Princeton  may  say  in  the 
language  applied  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ‘  ‘  Si 
monnmentum  reqniris,  circumspice.  ’  ’ 


THE  GREAT  MEETINGS  IN  ELMIRA. 

James  A.  Miller. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  lately  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Elmira  a  remarkable  series  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings — certainly  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  religious  movement  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  Eighteen  churches  have  worked  together 
from  beginning  to  end  with  absolute  unanimity. 
These  have  been  four  Presbyterian,  four  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  three  colored, 
the  great  Park  Church  with  which  the  Rev. 

T.  K.  Beecher  has  been  for  so  many  years 
identified,  one  German  Evangelical,  one  Con¬ 
gregational,  one  Disciple  and  one  Gospel 
Tabernacle.  Associated  actively  with  these 
have  been  three  energetic  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  organizations  and  the  active  Rescue 
Mission.  Nearly  all  the  religions  forces  of  the 
city  have  been  planning  together  and  working 
together  in  perfect  harmony  for  three  months. 

First  came  three  weeks  of  cottage  meetings 
— thirty  to  fifty  a  week — held  all  over  the  city. 
These  were  neighborhood  prayer  meetings  and 
brought  together  Christian  people  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  Then,  came  a  precious  week  of 
preparatory  evangelistic  meetings,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Walton,  Dr.  Chapman’s 
associate.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the 
churches  farthest  removed  from  the  center  and 
were  all'marked  by  crowds  and  spiritual  power. 
Then  came,  on  the  Sunday  evening  just  be¬ 
fore  Dr.  Chapman’s  coming,  after  all  the 
evening  services  had  closed,  a  great  mass 
meeting  of  over  fifteen  hundred  people,  at  which 
eight  or  ten  pastors  spoke  briefly.  Then  came 
the  main  meetings  with  Dr.  Chapman  himself 
present. 

For  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  three,  and 
towards  the  last  four,  enormous  audiences 
gathered  daily.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  always  conducted  a  devotional  meeting, 
addressed  especially  to  Christians.  There  were 
present  at  these  meetings  from  one  to  two 
thousand,  the  attendance  growing  steadily  as 
the  meetings  continued.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smythe, 
who  conducted  the  singing  in  all  the  main 
meetings,  led  in  the  old  devotional  hymns. 
Those  who  know  Dr.  Chapman’s  power  in 
deepening  the  Christian  life  can  understand 
that  these  afternoon  meetings  were  mountain- 
top  experiences.  Then  in  the  evening  were 
always  two  meetings.  Dr.  Chapman  always 
spoke  in  the  main  meeting  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Walton  in  the 
overflow  meeting  in  Park  Church.  The  First 
Baptist  Church  was  always  packed  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  Park  Church  also.  Six  different  times 
the  men  and  women  met  separately,  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Walton  taking  the  women’s  meeting, 
always  from  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred,  in  Park  Church,  and  Dr.  Chapman  the 
men’s  meeting  in  the  First  Baptist. 

Crowds  gathered  an  hour  before  the  adver¬ 
tised  time  and  waited  patiently  for  the  doors 
to  open.  Almost  always  the  main  meeting  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  was  in  full 
progress  one-half  hour  before  the  time  an¬ 
nounced.  And  such  singing  has  never  been 
heard  here  as  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Smythe, 
assisted  by  his  chorus  of  two  hundred.  Most 
remarkable  of  all  were  the  men’s  meetings. 
Twice  over  eighteen  hundred  men  were  packed 
in  the  church,  and  how  they  sang  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  favorites  for  men,  “Revive  ns  again,” 
and  “Crown  him!”  And  when  the  invitation 
came  men  rose  in  masses  all  over  the  great 
audience.  All  the  men’s  meetings  have  been 
meetings  of  tremendous  spiritual  power. 

The  most  remarkable  meeting  of  the  series 
was  probably  that  of  Good  Friday  afternoon. 
Nearly  all  the  business  houses  of  the  city  were 
closed — the  papers  printed  lists  of  over  350 — 
and  two  thonsand  people  were  packed  into 
Park  Church,  where  not  over  fifteen  hundred 
could  be  handled  comfortably.  Dr.  Chapman 


gave  his  magnificent  sermon  on  “The  Ivory 
Palaces,  ’  ’  and  the  tension  was'so  strained  that 
one  woman  sobbed  aloud.  People  were  so  pro¬ 
foundly  stirred  that  they  hardly  dared  look  in 
friends’  faces  at  the  closing,  and  very  few^said 
a  word  for  many  minutes.  No]^one  'can' appre¬ 
ciate  the  far-reaching  and  deep'influenceU  of 
these  meetings  who  has  not  worked  in  them. 
Undoubtedly  a  hundred  or  more'will  be  added 
to  most  of  the  leading  churches  in  the  move¬ 
ment  and  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  to  'each  of 
the  others.  The  feeling  of  the  Christian  people 
toward  Dr.  Chapman  is  voiced  in  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  a  rugged- bearded  man  at  the  lastjmeet- 
ing  to  a  city  pastor  whom  he  knew  only  by 
sight,  “Oh,  how  I  love  that  man!” 

The  newspapers  gave  magnificent  reports 
of  all  the  services.  The  Union’ will  be  main¬ 
tained  through  April  and  May  by  afternoon 
meetings  for  men,  with  a  prominent  speaker 
from  a  distance. 

Elmira. 

PERSONALS. 

Charles  M.  Earle  Esq.  conducts’a  Bible’Class 
for  Men  in  the  Church  House  of|  thelUniver- 
sity  Place  Church,  at  9.45  A.M.  Sunday. 

At  the  Central  Church,  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden’  conducts  the 
Adult  Bible  Class  on  Sunday,  at  8  P.  M. 

The  new  Church  of  the  Strangers’(the  Rev. 
D.  A.  Blackburn  pastor)  has  a  Deems  Bible 
Class  for  adults  at  10  A.M.  Sunday,  taught  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Bemis. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  is  a  frequent  supply 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  He  preached 
there  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  led  the  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  meeting.  On  the  latter  occasion 
his  theme  was,  “The  First  Lessons  of  Faith.” 

Dr.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain  D.  D.  supplied  the 
vacant  pulpit  of  the  Harlem  Presbyterian 
Church  morning  and  evening. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whaley,  who  died  on  April 
14,  was  the  oldest  member  of  Long  Island  Pres¬ 
bytery,  being  nearly  eighty-seven  years  of 
age.  He  ceased  pastoral  work  at  seventy,  but 
labored  efficiently  until  his  death  as  Presby- 
terial  missionary  and  President  of  the  Long 
Island  Bible  Society. 

The  very  interesting  addresses  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  presentation  of  a  loving  cup  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe  D.D. ,  LL.D.  have  been 
published  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  and  Elder  W.  H. 
Barnum  of  Canaseraga  have  been  elected  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Steuben  as  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

A  brass  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  east 
chancel  wall  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  House 
Chapel  in  Fourth  avenue,  memorial  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Dr.  W.  S.  Langford. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Beggs  D.D.,  LL.D.  of 
Philadelphia,  died  at  his  home  April  14,  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  work  of  his  life 
was  as  pastor  of  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  Church, 
Philadelphia,  for  almost  forty  years,  and  from 
its  organization  in  1856.  He  was  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  and 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  from 
1869  to  1891. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  W’orden  D.D.  of  our 
Publication  and  Sunday-school  Work,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Havana,  where  he  encouraged 
Sunday-school  and  missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Hudson  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  has  accepted  the  call  to  Terrell,  Tex., 
and  has  entered  upon  his  new  work. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Nelson  has  been  obliged  to 
break  away  from  his  Brooklyn  pastorate  after 
twenty-two  years  of  very  successful  labor,  for 
sheer  reasons  of  health.  The  Memorial  Church 
unanimously  regret  the  step,  but  concede  its 
necessity. 
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A  SOCIAL  CLEARING-HOUSE. 

Josiah  Strong  D.D. 

One  cannot  always  infer  the  kind  of  man 
from  the  kind  of  occupation.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  people  nothing  is  more  indicative  than 
the  way  in  which  they  get  their  living.  The 
form  of  industry  determines,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  cause,  the  type  of  civilization. 

The  industrial  revolution,  therefore,  which 
came  with  the  introduction  of  steam  was  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a  social  revolution.  Great 
social  changes  have  already  taken  place,  and 
others  are  to  follow,  attendant  on  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  factory  system  for  home  industries, 
the  redistribution  of  population  and  massing  it 
in  cities,  the  creation  and  concentration  of 
capital,  the  organization  of  labor  and  the 
like. 

The  air  is  full  of  interrogation  points.  New 
conditions  have  created  a  multitude  of  new 
problems,  social,  industrial,  economic,  munici¬ 
pal,  domestic,  sanitary,  educational,  moral ; 
and  new  occasions  are  teaching  new  duties. 
Society  is  gradually  gaining  self-consciousness ; 
i.  e.,  it  is  becoming  aware  that  its  interests  are 
common,  that  its  life  is  one,  that  its  members 
are  members  one  of  another. 

This  new  social  self-consciousness  is  creating 
a  new  social  conscience.  A  new  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  being  felt,  and  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  springing  up  of  many  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  interest  of  social  betterment.  As 
yet,  however,  there  is  more  sense  of  need  than 
knowledge  how  to  meet  that  need,  more  inter¬ 
est  than  information.  Many  who  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  existing  conditions  do  not  know  what 
to  do  to  improve  them,  and  many  who  see  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it.  There  are  accordingly  many  experi¬ 
ments  attempted  with  little  intelligence  and 
attended  with  little  success. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  times,  therefore, 
has  come  to  be  a  point  of  contact  and  commu¬ 
nication  beween  the  many  organizations  which, 
inspired  by  the  growing  altruistic  spirit,  are 
trying  to  make  their  communities  better  places 
to  live  in.  If  we  profit  only  by  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  we  learn  slowly  and  pay  a  high 
tuition  fee.  It  is  much  wiser  to  profit  by  the 
successes  and  failures  of  others  and  so  get  our 
tuition  free. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  social  clearing-house; 
and  to  supply  this  need  is  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  League  for  Social  Service.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  recent  years  have  thrown  not  a  little 
light  on  methods  of  social  betterment,  but  this 
light  is  for  the  most  part  diffused.  The 
League  for  Social  Service  is  a  lens  to  gather  up 
these  scattered  rays,  focalize  them  and  reflect 
them  wherever  they  are  desired.  By  observa¬ 
tion,  by  research,  by  correspondence  with  the 
students  of  social  problems  in  many  lands,  it 
aims  to  gather  facts  concerning  successful 
methods  whose  application  has  been  more  or 
less  local  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  general 
public. 

While  the  League,  which  is  non-partisan  and 
unsectarian,  gladly  welcomes  every  one  to 
membership  who  desires  its  services,  it  partic¬ 
ularly  wishes  to  reach  centres  of  influence, 
such  as  editors,  ministers,  public  school  teach¬ 
ers,  women’s  clubs,  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Unions,  colleges,  seminaries. 
Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations,  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth 
Leagues,  the  King’s  Daughters,  Labor  Unions, 
Granges,  Good  Government  Clubs  and  all  the 
organizations,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
churches,  formed  in  the  interest  of  social,  in¬ 
dustrial,  political  and  moral  betterment.  It  is 
a  sort  of  national  university  extension  along 
these  several  lines.  The  League  desires  to 
promote  reform,  but  believes  it  is  better  to 
form.  It  seeks  t«  cure,  but  believes  that  “a 
fence  at  the  top  of  the  precipice  is  better  than 


an  ambulance  at  the  bottom,  ’  ’  and  is  prepared 
to  give  inquirers  information  as  to  many  kinds 
of  ‘  ‘  fences.  ’  ’ 

The  League’s  departments  are  three.  Litera¬ 
ture,  a  Bureau  of  Information  and  a  Lecture 
Bureau,  by  all  of  which  it  aims  to  educate 
public  opinion  and  the  popular  conscience. 

Its  literature,  which  costs  next  to  nothing, 
is  in  the  form  of  leaflets  of  convenient  size  and 
is  prepared  by  the  best  brains  in  the  land. 
Ultimately  it  will  cover  the  many  subjects  on 
which  the  million  need  instruction  which  thej 
do  not  get.  At  present  it  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  series.  Good  Citizenship,  Abstracts  of  State 
Laws  Bearing  on  Public  Morals,  Education, 
Mormouism,  Arbitration,  Municipal,  Child 
Saving  and  Nature  Studies.  During  the  past 
month  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
leaflets  were  ordered. 

Tlie  Information  Bureau  furnishes  expert’ad- 
vice  and  gives  references  to  the  literature  of 
the  above  named  subjects.  It  is  now  filling  an 
order  from  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

The  Lecture  Bureau  furnishes  lantern  slides 
illustrating  such  subjects  as  Housing,  Recrea¬ 
tion,  Child  Saving,  Public  Baths,  Industrial 
Betterment,  Social  Settlements,  Industrial 
Training  (Hampton  Institute),  Colonel  War- 
ing’s  System  of  Street  Cleaning,  Institutional 
Churches  and  many  others.  These  slides  may 
be  bought  or  rented.  The  Bureau  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  arrange  lecture  courses  on  social  sub¬ 
jects. 

Membership  in  the  League  carries  with  it 
special  rates  for  lantern  slides,  the  services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  one  each  of  all 
the  leaflets  issued  during  membership.  It  is 
placed  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  ($1  a  year), 
simply  covering  the  cost  of  leaflets  and  postage, 
so  as  to  be  w’ithiu  the  reach  of  poor  ministers 
and  college  students.  A  collective  or  co-opera¬ 
tive  memberhip,  at  $2  a  year,  affords  all  the 
benefits  of  the  League  to  any  organization 
which  is  trying  to  serve  humanity. 

As  the  League  is  not  money-making  it  must 
rely  for  support  on  those  who  are  interested  in 
its  work.  It,  therefore,  invites  sustaining 
memberships  at  |o  or  more  a  year. 

A  successful  and  widely  known  manufacturer, 
after  spending  some  hours  in  the  rooms  of  the 
League  investigating  its  work  and  methods, 
said  recently:  “I  am  convinced  that  a  given 
amount  of  money  will  do  five  times  as  much 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  League  as  anywhere 
else  that  I  know  of.  ”  Twice  our  present  funds 
would  enable  us  to  do  four  times  our  present 
wcrk. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  send  stamp  for  pros¬ 
pectus  and  sample  leaflets.  Address  League 
for  Social  Service,  United  Charities  Building, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  New 
York. 

AUBURN  SEMINARY;  ITS  LOSS;  ITS  HOPE. 

Quietly  the  work  of  Auburn  Seminary  goes 
on,  after  our  shock  and  loss.  Dr.  Booth’s 
control,  with  its  prescience  and  order  even  to 
the  smallest  detail,  makes  possible  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  year’s  plans  with  hardly  a  break 
in  the  accustomed  activities.  There  is  an  added 
devotion  upon  the  part  of  Faculty  and  students, 
and  a  sense  of  blessing  even  in  loss  that  sub¬ 
dues  the  mind  and  makes  it  sensitive  to  spir¬ 
itual  impression.  To  make  the  most  of  our 
work  we  know  is  to  honor  most  the  memory  of 
our  beloved  President,  and  his  life  makes  possi¬ 
ble  such  completion. 

Nevertheless  the  heart  will  speak  though 
work  must  be  done,  and  it  speaks  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  noble  life  that  identified  itself  so 
completely  with  our  interests,  and  found  in 
our  life  its  highest  joy. 

The  city  of  Auburn  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Booth  as  a  public  loss.  It  is  rare  for  a 
man  in  middle  life,  whose  early  manhood  and 


years  of  mature  work  had  been  elsewhere,  and 
that  so  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of 
a  great  city,  to  come  into  a  modest  place  like 
ours  without  sense  of  loss  and  at  once  quietly 
but  influentially  connect  himself  with  all  its 
higher  concerns.  He  made  himself  one  of  ns. 
He  showed  that  he  liked  us.  He  partook  of  our 
pride  and  of  our  enthusiasm.  He  gave  himself 
generously — too  generously — to  every  public  call. 
The  children  knew  him.  People  of  all  conditions 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  street.  And  when  the 
sudden  end  came,  workmen  spoke  of  his  death 
as  a  personal  loss.  ‘  ‘  We  have  lost  a  friend,  ’  ’ 
was  said  more  than  once  by  simple  men.  “It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  though  we  never 
passed  a  word,  ’  ’  was  the  expression  of  a  public 
ser\'ant.  Many  a  life  has  felt  poorer  for  the 
lose  of  his  genial  manner  and  cheerful  word. 

The  religious  life  of  Auburn  had  his  special 
care.  He  felt  that  the  seminary  should  not  only 
prepare  men  to  minister  but  that  it  should  con¬ 
stantly  minister  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
place.  He  was  jealous  for  the  good  name  of 
the  students,  for  their  religious  influence,  and 
he  set  us  all  an  example  of  reverent,  catholic 
devotion.  He  had  little  of  the  ecclesiast, 
nothing  of  the  sectarian.  He  believed  there 
was  but  one  Church  of  Christ  in  Auburn  and 
he  fellowshipped  with  the  larger  church.  And 
his  comprehensive  faith  met  a  beautiful  re¬ 
sponse.  The  Sunday  after  his  death  special 
services  were  held  in  his  memory  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  in  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal 
Church. 

But  Auburn  Seminary  was  his  burden  and 
his  joy.  He  carried  us  all  in  his  heart ;  he 
suffered  for  everything  that  hindered,  he  re¬ 
joiced  for  everything  that  enlarged  our  life. 
He  had  a  right  to  take  honest  pride  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  seminary;  for  he  had  seen  its 
finances  put  into  better  shape,  the  number  of 
its  students  nearly  doubled,  their  quality  im¬ 
proved,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  tone 
raised;  and  while  maintaining  our  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom,  growing  in  favor  with  the 
churches. 

He  brought  to  the  oversight  of  the  students 
a  pastor’s  instinct  and  rich  experience.  He 
developed  a  new  department  of  instruction  in 
his  ecclesiology,  practical  topics  of  polity,  and 
lectures  on  Modern  Missions.  And  this  was 
all  well  done.  But  his  best  work  for  students 
was  his  personal  influence.  “The  chief  influ¬ 
ence  which  comes  to  us  from  helpful  men  is 
that  which  comes  to  ns  straight  out  of  their 
personality.  ’  ’  His  mingled  dignity  and  kind¬ 
liness  was  the  best  le.sson  in  pastoral  theology. 
He  treated  the  young  men  as  though  they  were 
sons,  but  without  condescension  or  the  slight¬ 
est  effort  to  break  through  the  reserve  that 
guards  the  sacredness  of  personality.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  weekly  religious  conference  of  the  semi¬ 
nary,  the  service  spontaneously  took  the  memo¬ 
rial  form  and  a  score  of  students,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  spoke  of  some  single  experience  or  truth 
or  impression  connected  with  Dr.  Booth.  It 
was  the  personal  note  that  sounded  in  each, 
in  some  form  to  each  the  gift  of  life.  “I  have 
known  college  Presidents,’’  said  one,  “who 
felt  it  their  duty  to  have  personal  interest  in 
the  students,  but  for  Dr.  Booth  such  interest 
was  natural,  the  expression  of  his  heart.’’ 
Here  was  the  true  priestly  quality  of  his  life, 
in  his  broad  humanity,  his  freedom  from  hard¬ 
ness  and  narrowness,  in  his  sensitiveness  and 
charity  and  sympathy. 

To  the  Faculty  the  loss  is  a  sore  one.  We 
were  a  happy  family,  without  a  shadow  of  com¬ 
ing  loss.  Vfe  counted  upon  fifteen  years  at 
least  of  work  and  leadership.  Dr.  Booth  had 
the  gift  of  friendship,  and  his  colleagues  were 
his  friends.  He  maintained  a  quiet  dignity  in 
all  official  relations  and  work  of  the  Faculty, 
but  through  them  all  we  felt  the  heart.  As 
he  came  to  know  more  thoroughly  the  work  of 
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the  different  departments,  he  showed  more 
decidedly  his  trust  in  the  capacity  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  each  Professor,  and  under  such  faith 
we  all  felt  inspired  to  do  our  best.  The  gen¬ 
eral  care  was  so  completely  taken  that  the 
individual  department  was  free  for  its  natural 
and  full  development.  He  governed  by  faith 
and  not  by  command.  He  was  the  genuine 
head,  but  he  never  dictated  to  the  members. 

And  what  of  the  future  of  Auburn  Seminary? 
Such  a  question  is  only  the  highest  tribute  to 
Dr.  Booth.  He  would  have  us  answer  it  with 
his  own  breadth  of  spirit  and  singleness  of 
devotion.  That  we  shall  not  find  a  man  for 
our  President  of  his  rare  social  and  spiritual 
graces  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
we  must  have  a  man  of  exceptional  attainment 
and  unspotted  name  is  equally  certain.  Au¬ 
burn  stands  for  the  precious  heritage  of  a  rev¬ 
erent  and  fearless  scholarship,  for  the  open- 
minded  and  big-hearted  interpretation  and 
ministry  of  present  life.  Theological  education 
begins  to  enter  upon  a  transitional  state,  the 
process  of  adjustment  to  the  changed  methods 
of  educational  life  and  to  the  changed  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century. 
A  mmi  is  what  we  want,  a  man  loyal  and  pre¬ 
scient  ;  and  for  such  we  daily  pray.  ‘  ‘  Asii.  ’  ’ 

ArnrHS  Seminary,  April  Id,  ls99. 

( OXiREGATIOXAL  LETTER. 

Philip  Stafford  Moxom  D.D. 

This  is  not  a  news-letter.  We  are  losing  the 
art  of  genial  and  informing  religious  gossip; 
it  seems  to  have  been  specialized  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  one  of 
the  most  important,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  features  of  the  weekly  religious 
newspaper  was  its  department  of  church  news. 
Save  in  a  much  shrunken  and  highly  attenu¬ 
ated  form,  that  department  exists  no  more, 
outside  of  a  very  few  denominational  papers. 

The  daily  press  has  usurped  the  function. 
Almost  every  important  daily  has  a  column  or 
half -column  of  “News  from  the  Churches,”  or 
it  incorporates  items  of  religions  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  interest  in  its  general  news- 
columns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  paper,  largely 
ceasing  to  be  a  news-paper,  has  enlarged  its 
editorial  sphere  and  presents  discussions  of 
leading  political,  social  and  even  commercial 
subjects.  Probably  we  should  find  the  best  in¬ 
formed  and  sanest  discussions  of  national  and 
international  affairs  to-day  in  some  of  the  great 
religions  weeklies. 

Accompanying  this  change,  we  might  call  it 
almost  a  transference  of  function,  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  religious  paper  has  taken 
place  from  the  broadside  to  the  magazine, 
octavo  or  quarto.  Whether  the  latter  change 
is  result  or  cause  of  the  former,  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  decide. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  only  in  a  much  modified 
sense  that  the  religions  paper  is  any  longer 
a  news  paper. 

If  there  has  been  loss,  there  has  been  also 
gain.  The  old-time  separation  between  politics 
and  religion — between  the  secular  and  the 
sacred — has  been  well-nigh  obliterated;  and 
the  discussion  of  exigent  questions  of  the  day 
has  become  at  once  less  partisan  and  more 
moral. 

In  Boston  and  vicinity  the  anti -imperialists 
are  vigorously  and  somewhat  noisily  fighting 
a  bogey  of  their  own  raising.  Unfortunate  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  action  are  violent  accusation  and 
denunciation  of  the  government,  fierce  criticism 
of  all  who  do  not  at  once  join  in  their  endeavor 
to  “run  the  government”  in  the  interest  of 
that  somewliat  doubtful  patriot,  Aguinaldo, 
and  most  ungenerous  reflections  on  our  brave, 
competent  and  humane  army  and  navy  in  the 
Philippines. 

VTith  entire  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  these 
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people,  we  cannot  help  deprecriting  their  pre¬ 
cipitateness  and  “zeal  without  knowledge.” 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  may 
be  trusted.  They  are  neither  bloodthirsty  nor 
unjust ;  and  they  do  seriously  mean  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  peoples 
that  by  the  fortunes  of  w’-ar  have  been  put  in 
their  hands.  The  people  are  not  wont  to  go 
into  hysterics,  and  they  believe  in  trusting  the 
administration  and  giving  in  a  free  hand  in 
foreign  affairs. 

On  the  whole,  the  religious  press,  while 
freely  criticising  features  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  action,  interpret  its  main  purpose  gen¬ 
erously,  and  support  it  steadily.  Certainly 
this  is  true  of  the  Congregational  press,  as  far 
as  it  has  come  under  my  eye. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  awakened  by 
the  Fast  Day  proclamation  of  Governor  Rollins 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  he  has  declared 
that  religion  is  greatly  diminishing  if  not  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  rural  districts.  There  are 
both  supporters  and  deniers  of  the  Governor’s 
statement. 

Undoubtedly  the  movement  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population  from  the  country  to  the  cities, 
and  the  coming  to  some  extent  of  foreigners 
into  the  rural  districts,  have  brought  about  an 
apparent  if  not  real  decline  in  religion.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  decline  is  real, 
though  not  as  great  as  some  have  claimed. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  a  union  of  religious 
forces  in  sparsely  peopled  districts  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  intelligent  and  thorough  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work.  The  situation  is  serious,  but  by  no 
means  hopeless. 

The  subject  of  greatest  interest  to  Congrega- 
tionalists  just  now  is  the  coming  International 
Congregational  Council,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Boston  September  20.  The  Provisional  pro¬ 
gram  has  already  been  published. 

This  is  the  second  International  Council. 
The  first,  as  many  readers  will  remember,  was 
held  July  13  to  21,  1891,  in  London.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  and  now 
lamented  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale  D.D.  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  It  was  a  notable  event,  bringing  together 
nearly  or  quite  three  hundred  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  proceedings,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of  papers  and  addresses 
on  a  wide  range  of  general  religions  as  well 
as  denominational  subjects,  were  published  in 
a  quarto  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages, 
which  passed  to  a  second  edition. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Council  will 
surpass  the  earlier  one  in  attendance,  interest 
and  power  of  thought. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  will  come  from  the  British  Isles  and  an¬ 
other  hundred  from  the  English  Colonies.  The 
American  representation  will,  of  course,  be 
large.  The  Council  will  meet  in  Tremont 
Temple,  the  entire  available  space  having  been 
engaged  for  its  uses. 

Some  notable  features  will  be  the  sermon  by 
Principal  Fairbairn  of  Mansfield  College,  Ox¬ 
ford;  the  President’s  address  by  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  Storrs  D.D.  and  discussions  of  “Funda¬ 
mental  Principles  of  Theology,  ’  ’  by  the  Rev. 
George  Harris  D.D.  of  Andover;  “Christian 
Doctrine,  ’  ’  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  of  Cambridge, 
England ;  ‘  ‘  Municipal  Government  as  a  Sphere 
for  the  Christian  Man,  ’  ’  by  Mr.  Batty  Lang¬ 
ley  M. P.  of  London;  “The  Christian  Attitude 
toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Events,  ’  ’ 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Mackennal  of  Bowdoin,  and 
“The  Influence  of  the  Study  of  Other  Relig¬ 
ions  upon  Christian  Theology,”  by  Principal 
Fairbairn.  Other  subjects  of  perhaps  equal 
interest  will  be  discussed  by  eminent  English¬ 
men,  Canadians  and  Americans.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  Council  comprises  a  Theological 
and  Biblical  day ;  a  Civic  day,  including  inter¬ 
national  questions ;  an  Education  day,  on  which 


leading  educators  besides  Congregationalists 
will  speak ;  a  Congregational  day,  or  rather 
two  days,  including  a  presentation  of  Women’s 
and  Young  People’s  work ;  and  a  Missionary 
day.  The  serious  work  of  the  Council  will 
close  with  a  presentation  of  “The  Living 
Christ,”  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  London. 

There  will  be  two  excursions,  one  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  23d,  and  one  to  Plymouth  on  Friday, 
the  29th. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  called 
for  about  .$11,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Council,  and  the  response  thus  far  indicates 
that  this  amount  will  be  readily  provided. 

The  discussions  of  the  Council  will  have  in¬ 
terest  not  only  for  Congregationalists  but  also 
for  Christian  people  throughout  the  world. 

SPHixGriEl.l),  Mass. 

A  XOTE  FRO.M  THE  FOREIGN  BOARD. 

Arthur  J.  Brown  D.D. 

Our  foreign  missionaries  ask  for  more  than  a 
hundred  recruits.  All  are  needed,  but  sixty - 
three  are  necessary,  chiefly  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  death  and  broken  health.  Of  the 
large  number  of  applicants,  the  Board  has 
selected  fifty-four,  including  wives,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  for  no  civil 
service  examination  is  so  rigid  as  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  Foreign  Board.  We  do  not  want  a 
multitude  of  common  men,  but  a  picked  few 
who  are  qualified  for  leadership. 

But  the  Missions  also  call  for  about  a  million 
dollars  exclusive  of  new  missionaries,  while 
the  Board  dares  not  appropriate  more  than 
$825,000,  for  it  feels  that  it  must  avoid  debt 
if  possible.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  devoted 
men  now  on  the  field,  as  well  as  ruinous  to 
their  work,  to  send  out  new  men  at  the  expense 
of  this  painfully  inadequate  sum.  The  Board 
has,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  vote  that  it 
cannot  send  out  any  new  missionaries  unless 
special  funds  are  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Of  course  such  funds  must  be  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  contributions.  Otherwise  the 
Board  will  be  worse  off  than  it  is  now,  for 
those  contributions  are  urgently  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  already  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

We  keenly  feel  the  embarrassment  which  this 
condition  causes  these  young  men  and  women, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  increase  our  obliga¬ 
tions  unless  the  churches  will  correspondingly 
increase  their  support.  The  Board  is  willing, 
nay,  eager  to  send  the  reinforcements  if  the 
churches  will  enable  it  to  do  so.  We  believe 
that  they  will  when  they  know  the  facts,  that 
the  God  who  called  these  applicants  to  this 
blessed  service  will  also  call  his  people  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Surely  the  church  which  has  nur¬ 
tured  them,  educated  them,  which  needs  them, 
and  to  whose  service  they  have  consecrated 
their  lives,  will  not  force  her  own  sons  and 
daughters  either  to  disobey  the  divine  call  or 
to  apply  to  other  agencies. 

The  precise  sum  needed  varies  with  the  field, 
but  the  average  amount,  including  outfit, 
travel,  freight,  language  teacher  and  salary,  is 
about  $925  for  each  missionary. 

Are  there  not  individuals  and  churches  who 
will  learn  the  joy  of  having  a  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  foreign  field  by  promptly  send¬ 
ing  their  checks  for  this  amount?  We  shall  be 
happy  to  introduce  such  donors  to  particular 
candidates  so  that  personal  relations  may  be 
formed.  All  gifts  for  the  young  women  should 
be  sent  through  the  Woman’s  Society  or  Beard 
concerned.  All  gifts  for  the  young  men  should 
be  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand, 
Treasurer,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  with 
a  note  stating  that  they  are  for  the  new  mis¬ 
sionary  fund. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample  has  been  preaching  at 
Nilson  College,  and  at  Lincoln  University. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  >EW  (OMMENTARY  (IN  SAMUEL.* 

We  are  glad  to  take  np  this  new  volume  of 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  We 
have  been  taught  to  expect  in  this  series  a 
superior  quality  of  scholarship.  Driver’s  Deu¬ 
teronomy  and  Moore’s  Judges  evoked  universal 
admiration.  Professor  Smith  in  his  Preface 
says:  “In  preparing  the  present  number  of  the 
series  I  have  constantly  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  work  of  these  predecessors,  and  I  shall  be 
gratified  if  the  present  volume  shall  be  found 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  theirs.’’  The 
test  is  a  severe  one.  Enough  to  say  that  the 
book  does  not  suffer  from  the  comparison. 

The  task  which  Professor  Smith  set  himself 
to  accomplish  was  a  hard  one.  The  Books  of 
Samuel  fairly  bristle  with  difficulties.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  more  corrupt  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  question  of  the  sources  is  intricate  and 
perplexing.  The  interpretation  necessarily  de¬ 
pends  on  the  settlement  of  these  points.  Again, 
the  material  to  be  considered  is  so  extensive 
that  to  keep  the  book  within  reasonable  limits 
the  utmost  condensation  was  required.  Such 
being  the  author’s  task,  let  us  note  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  manner  of  its  performance. 

In  the  brief  Introduction  the  analysis  of  the 
books  is  clearly  presented.  The  inevitable 
“documents”  are  here,  and  Professor  Smith 
enables  the  reader  to  see  the  lines  of  cleavage 
and  the  points  where  the  documents  differ. 
The  evidence  of  a  composite  origin  is  found  in 
the  ‘  ‘  obvious  duplication  of  certain  incidents,  ’  ’ 
and  in  the  “difference  in  style  and  point  of 
view.  ’  ’  There  is  an  interesting  section  on  the 
“Religious  Ideas  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,”  in 
which  the  variety  of  view  in  different  parts  of 
the  books  is  shown.  For  example,  the  Tera- 
phim  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  “is  mentioned  with  no 
explanation  of  its  coming  there  and  with  no 
betrayal  of  surprise.  We  are  warranted  in  in¬ 
ferring  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  Israelite  house.  The  author  of  the 
story  had  no  idea  that  the  use  of  such  an  image 
was  contrary  to  the  command  of  Yahweh,  or 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  complete  loyalty 
to  him.”  This  is  in  harmony  with  Hosea  iii. 
4,  where  the  Teraphim  are  mentioned  as  co¬ 
existing  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  “It  is 
rather  striking  that  the  only  other  reference  to 
the  Teraphim  in  Samuel  is  at  the  opposite  pole 
of  religious  thought.  In  this  (1  Sam.  xv.  22) 
the  Teraphim  are  classed  with  idolatry  and 
witchcraft  as  an  abomination  to  Yahweh.  ” 

The  commentary  exhibits  the  same  general 
characteristics  that  marked  its  predecessors: 
thoroughness,  critical  balance  and  candor.  The 
student  who  wants  light  on  difficult  texts  will 
find  it  here.  The  cruces  interpretum  are  exam¬ 
ined  with  scholarly  fidelity.  Brilliant  scholars 
have  preceded  the  author  in  this  field,  and 
their  views  have  received  due  attention  from 
him.  His  conclusions,  however,  are  those  of  a 
scholar  who  retains  his  independence  on  all 
points,  and  who  on  many  vexed  questions  has 
something  valuable  of  his  own  to  offer. 

The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves 
mention.  We  do  not  usually  go  to  commen¬ 
taries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this 
book  has  a  distinct  though  unobtrusive  liter¬ 
ary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous  and  often  ren¬ 
ders  further  comment  needless,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  23,  “And  when  the  spirit  of  God  came 
upon  Saul,  David  would  take  the  lyre  and 
play,  and  Saul  would  breathe  freely,  and  would 
be  well;  and  the  evil  spirit  would  depart  from 
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of  Samuel.  By  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  Professor  of 
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New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $3  00. 


him.”  Sometimes  single  words  bring  a  scene 
vividly  before  us,  as  when  the  people  of  Shiloh 
“shriek”  at  the  news  of  Israel’s  disaster  (1 
Sam.  iv.  13).  The  comments,  though  fre¬ 
quently  pushed  to  the  last  degree  of  concise¬ 
ness,  never  become  scrappy.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  critical  acumen  so  happily  united  with 
literary  finish.  The  full  summaries  that  begin 
the  sections  enable  one  to  follow  the  thread  of 
the  narrative.  Throughout  the  volume  the 
critical  portions  are  kept  separate  from  the 
explanatory  notes — a  convenient  arrangement 
for  readers  unacquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  book  has  a  fair  index.  It  is  by  no  means 
complete.  If  anything  could  atone  for  this 
defect  it  would  be  the  Appendix,  in  which  the 
author  defends  his  critical  position  in  a  style 
so  luminous  that  a  layman  can  understand  it, 
and  with  a  cogency  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  This  is  a  scholar’s  book  for  scholars, 
and  yet  any  intelligent  Bible  student  can  use 
it  with  profit. 

Reconciliation  by  Incarnation:  The  Recon¬ 
ciliation  of  God  and  Man  by  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  W’ord.  By  D.  W.  Simon 
D.  D.,  Principal  of  the  United  College, 
Bradford  (England).  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York:  |3. 

We  take  this  book  to  be  significant  of  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  the  great  problems  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology.  More  particularly  it  shows 
the  centre  of  that  interest  to  be  in  the  special 
question  of  the  Atonement,  or  if  one  prefer  the 
expression,  in  the  sphere  of  objective  redemp¬ 
tion.  So  thoroughly  is  Principal  Simon  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  to  Christianity  of 
an  adequate  and  true  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  it  broad  and  firm  in  a  true 
cosmology.  He  believes  that  while  the  Bible 
does  not  either  explicitly  or  by  necessary  im¬ 
plication  teach  any  particular  view  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  world,  yet  that  the  Christian 
idea  of  redemption  becomes  irrational  and 
meaningless  unless  it  is  associated  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  cosmology ;  and  that  when  it  is  so 
associated  it  takes  its  place  as  a  natural  part  of 
a  whole  and  contributes  its  share  to  the  intelli¬ 
gibility  of  that  whole.  The  question.  What  is 
the  true  cosmology’  therefore  comes  first  in 
treating  of  redemption.  Dr.  Simon  devotes 
the  third  chapter  of  his  book  to  answering 
this  question.  This  done,  he  proceeds  to  con¬ 
sider  the  normal  relation  of  man  to  God  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
cosmology.  Man  is  ‘  ‘  the  highest  differentiation 
of  divine  energy,  ’  ’  the  last  link  in  a  process  of 
evolution  “recapitulating”  or  summing  np  in 
himself  all  other  forms  of  the  differentiation  of 
divine  energy.  In  virtue  of  this  recapitulation 
man  sustains  towards  God  a  bio- dynamic  rela¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  person  en¬ 
dowed  with  self-determination  as  well  as 
self-consciousness  he  also  sustains  a  personal 
relation  with  God.  Ideally  man  would  cherish 
towards  God  feelings  of  reverence,  trust  and 
love.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  fails  to  offer 
this  tribute.  Ideally  God  on  his  side  would 
love  man  with  the  love  of  an  Infinite  Father. 
But  inasmuch  as  man  has  failed  to  maintain 
the  normal  relation,  God’s  love  towards  him 
is  ‘  ‘  potentiated,  ”  i.  e.  changed  from  an  actual 
love  to  a  love  in  posse,  that  can  only  be  made 
actual  again  upon  the  presentation  of  certain 
conditions.  This  potentiation  of  God’s  love  is 
the  abnormal  side  of  God’s  relation  with  man. 
How  can  it  be  changed  into  the  normal  rela¬ 
tion?  this  is  the  problem  of  redemption. 

To  this  problem  Principal  Simon  answers : 
Three  things  must  be  done  in  order  that  God 
may  be  reconciled  to  man.  First,  man  must 
realize  what  sin  is.  He  must  not  simply  know 
sin  as  something  that  brings  him  pain  and 
suffering  but  he  must  appreciate  the  way  in 
which  God  is  affected  by  it.  Secondly,  he  must 
feel  sincere  sorrow  for  sin,  must  suffer  for  it; 


and  thirdly  he  muse  desire  to  make  fatisfaction 
for  it.  These  three  things  are  necessary  pre¬ 
conditions  to  God’s  looking  upon  man  with, 
any  complacency  after  the  appearance  of  sin. 
These  conditions,  however,  man  cannot  meet 
in  himself.  He  cannot  appreciate  the  evil  o* 
sin;  nor  can  he  be  made  to  realize  what  it 
means  for  God.  He  cannot  offer  satisfaction 
for  the  withholding  of  the  honor  and  obedience 
due  to  God.  To  do  all  this  the  Word  of  God 
must  become  incarnate,  must  live  a  sinless 
life  and  yet  feel  the  pangs  of  sin,  and  finally, 
he  must  die  a  human  death.  Thus  Principal 
Simon  reaches  his  answer  to  the  Cur  T>nii< 
HomoJ  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  to  be  not 
a  very  different  answer  from  that  given  by 
Anselm.  Like  Anselm’s  answer  it  sets  aside 
as  impossible  the  view  that  God  could  forgive 
sin  without  satisfaction,  or  that  Christ  could 
atone  by  merely  illustrating  what  the  ideal 
life  is  which  God  would  have  men  live.  But 
Simon’s  view  differs  from  Anselm’s  in  several 
es.sential  points,  especially  in  rejecting  the 
forensic  and  commercial  elements  as  inapplica¬ 
ble  to  the  Atonement. 

What  Christ  suffers  is  not  the  substitutionary 
penalty  of  sin,  but  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  full  knowledge  of  it,  inevitable  to  the  sinless 
man.  Principal  Simon’s  theory  has  something 
in  common  with  the  view  taught  by  Frederick 
W.  Robertson.  And  yet  it  differs  also  in  many 
particulars  from  Robertson’s. 

Incidentally  we  may  call  attention  to  two 
particulars  in  which  the  treatise  falls  below 
the  high  standards  evidently  held  before  bis 
mind  by  the  author.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
vague  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
author  is  evidently  an  ardent  Trinitarian.  He 
is  certainly  explicit  in  his  rejection  of  a  mere 
humanitarian  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Lord's  person.  But  just  what  is  his  positive 
explanation  of  this  important  point  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  second  defect  of  the 
treatise  is  the  failure  to  ground  the  teaching 
of  the  book  on  a  thoroughly  modem  historical 
exegesis  of  Scripture.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  author  has  failed  to  present  his 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  an  induction  of 
the  data  of  Scripture.  This  it  might  have  been 
too  much  to  ask  in  a  purely  philosophico-dog- 
matic  treatise.  We  mean  rather  that  be  has 
ignored  modem  exegesis  and  has  for  the  most 
part  resorted  to  Scripture  for  texts  without 
due  regard  to  their  historic  setting  and  primary 
meaning. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  its 
effort  to  correlate  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  with  the  current  scientific  and 
philosophical  thought  of  evolutionistic  idealism. 
Whether  this  effort  shall  be  pronounced  a  per¬ 
fect  success  or  not  it  may  be  premature  to  say. 
In  any  case  Dr.  Simon  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  thinking  Christians  by  presenting  in  a  fresh 
and  stimulating  way  some  profound  truths  re¬ 
garding  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

The  Gospel  of  Joy.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

pp.  378.  11.60. 

Stopford  Brooke,  the  biographer  of  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  is  now  pastor  of  Bedford  Chapel 
in  London ;  and  the  sermons  in  this  volume  are 
written  from  a  distinctly  Unitarian  stand¬ 
point. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Brooke  has  forgotten  many 
things  which  he  once  believed.  But  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  rich  devotional  language  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  crops  out  in 
this  volume  so  frequently  as  to  constitute  a 
distinct  literary  feature  of  many  of  the  ser¬ 
mons. 

Our  author  belongs  to  the  militant  wing  of 
the  Unitarians.  The  Orthodox  are  mistaken 
in  belief  and  wrong  in  practice.  Mr.  Brooke 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  so.  His  attitude 
toward  Orthodoxy  occasionally  approaches  very 
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near  to  censor! ouaness.  He  repeatedly  depre¬ 
cates  argument  in  religion,  and  says  that  the 
special  fallacy  of  the  Orthodox  is  that  they 
employ  the  understanding  in  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  religious  truth.  The  following  passage 
may  well  provoke  a  smile : 

“Men,  and  women  more  than  men  (for  they 
are  more  enslaved  by  the  understanding  than 
men),  cannot  leave  oflf  arguing  about  religious 
truths;  wholly  enthralled  by  the  questions 
they  create ;  and  all  the  more  enthralled  because 
they  are  strangely  vain  of  their  cleverness  in 
this  debate.  ” 

And  yet  one  seldom  sees  a  volume  of  modem 
sermons  in  which  more  manifest  argumentation 
is  found  than  in  this  one. 

Mr.  Brooke  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural  Revelation  in  Christ.  The  ‘  ‘  ideas,  ’  ’ 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  not  Jesus  himself,  are 
to  save  men.  Of  the  present  personal  influence 
of  Christ  he  knows  nothing.  The  goal  of 
Christian  striving  is  immortal  Love,  the  method 
of  reaching  the  goal — absolute  self-surrender. 
The  destiny  of  humanity  is  endless  progress 
both  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  here  and 
hereafter. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  these  ser¬ 
mons  is  their  splendid  hopefulness.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  pessimism  in  the  volume.  This 
fact  should  be  pondered  by  all  who  imagine 
that  the  surrender  of  Orthodoxy  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  abandonment  of  Hope.  The  au¬ 
thor's  assured  belief  in  a  living  God  and  in  the 
high  destiny  of  men  and  man,  apart  from  the 
subtle  literary  charm  which  they  possess, 
should  make  these  sermons  a  deep  inspiration 
to  many  readers  in  our  restless,  laborious, 
materialistic  age. 

The  Span  of  Life.  A  Tale  of  Louisburg  and 
Quebec.  By  William  McLennan  and  J.  N. 
Mcllwraith.  Illustrations  by  F.  de  Myr- 
bach.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1899.  $1.25. 

It  is .  seldom  that  a  story  composed  by  two 
men  is  so  homogeneous  in  its  narrative  and  so 
harmonious  in  every  detail  as  this  book  is. 
There  is  no  lapse  or  break  anywhere,  the  story 
flows  on  without  a  break  to  its  conclusion, 
which  in  spite  of  its  length  is  reached  too 
soon.  The  hero  meets  the  heroine  in  London 
in  a  street  and  protects  her  from  the  rudeness 
of  the  mob,  and  he  being  a  rebel  has  to  change 
his  quarters  in  consequence.  He  is  sent  by  the 
young  lady’s  aunt  to  a  certain  dressmaker 
who  rents  rooms,  and  finds  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  this  dressmaker  is  his  wife,  whom 
he  has  long  thought  dead.  The  scene  shifts  to 
France  and  then  to  Canada,  where  finally  after 
trials  and  tribulations  unnumbered  the  story 
closes  as  one  hoped  it  would. 

The  battle  of  Quebec  is  very  well  done,  also 
the  scene  in  the  forest  with  the  Indians  and 
the  French  priest.  The  book  is  never  slow  and 
will  well  repay  the  reading. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Sir  Bevis,  an  adaptation  of  “Wood  Magic,’’ 
by  Richard  Jefferies  is  edited  by  Eliza  Jose¬ 
phine  Kelley.  Jefferies  shares  with  Thoreau 
and  Gilbert  White  the  love  of  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  the  fields 
and  woods.  The  little  boy  whose  pet  name 
was  Sir  Bevis  had  many  friends  among  these 
usually  timid  creatures,  and  in  his  wandering 
through  the  English  woods  and  meadows 
learned  many  a  delightful  secret.  The  true 
and  fanciful  experiences  of  Jefferies  himself 
are  put  into  words  suited  to  a  child  of  six  and 
over.  The  story  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the 
naturalist’s  life.  ( Ginn  and  Company.  35  cents. ) 

Snbhath-Day  Journeys,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Justin  Harsha  D.D.  From  a  study  of  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  Numbers  Dr.  Harsha 
bas  brought  out  a  number  of  subjects  for  read¬ 
ing  and  meditation  in  a  quiet  Sabbath  afternoon 
hour.  The  journeys  mentioned  by  Moses  and  the 


resting  places  or  stations  are  taken  in  order. 
Each  name  is  held  to  be  significant  and  the 
whole  to  show  the  course  of  the  Christian 
from  sin  and  bondage  to  the  heavenly  Canaan. 
Dr.  Harsha  holds  that  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Apostles  may  be  pleaded  as  authority 
for  the  method  of  interpretation  employed. 
“Now  these  things  as  our  examples.’’  In  the 
hymns  and  homilies  of  the  church,  Marah,  Elim, 
Rephidim,  Sinai,  appear  repeatedly.  Though 
used  at  first  by  Dr.  Harsba’s  Bible  class,  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  Sabbath-school  text  book, 
but  may  be  used  at  any  time  for  private  devo¬ 
tion.  The  fifty-two  chapters  are  divided  for 
the  Sundays  of  the  year,  but  the  arrangement 
is  not  arbitrary.  (Re veil.  $1. ) 

The  Panacea  for  Poverty,  by  Madison  C.  Peters 
D.D.,  is  the  first  of  twelve  sermons  in  a  book 
to  which  it  gives  the  title.  These  were 
preached  during  the  winter  of  1897-8,  and  the 
volume  is  Dr.  Peters’s  contribution  towards 
paying  off  the  debt  of  the  Bloomingdale  church. 
The  “panacea”  is  Temperance.  A  good  strong 
Gospel  Temperance  is  preached  in  a  way  to 
impress  Dr.  Peters’s  hearers  and  readers.  The 
sermons  that  follow  are  on  different  topics. 
Patriotism,  Peace  and  Piety,  Departed  Ble.ssed- 
ness  (omission  of  private  prayer).  Justice  and 
the  Jew,  Manhood  versus  Money,  Christianity 
versus  Christianity.  The  sermons  are  short, 
practical  and  timely.  (Sheldon.  $1. ) 

Tecvmseh,  Chief  of  the  Shawnees,  a  boy’s  book 
written  by  Col.  H.  R.  Goodson,  deals  with  the 
events  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  story  is  of  two 
boys  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  scouts  in  General 
Harrison’s  army.  The  lads  passed  through 
many  dangers,  such  as  being  burned  out  of 
their  cabin  by  Indians  and  a  lively  experience  as 
prisoners  of  General  Proctor.  It  is  an  exciting 
story  based  on  our  own  history  and  is  sure  to 
interest  boys.  (Dutton,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50.) 

James  Otis  is  always  a  favorite  with  boys, 
telling  his  stories  brightly  but  in  a  calmer 
manner  than  the  common  run  of  historical 
fiction  for  children.  The  Charming  Sally  de¬ 
scribes  the  interesting  adventures  of  a  priva¬ 
teer  schooner  in  1765,  and  gives  a  good  picture 
of  the  life  and  some  of  the  customs  of  that  day. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
Illustrated.  $1.50.) 

Character  Chiselling,  by  Mrs.  May  Anderson 
Hawkins,  gives  the  experience  of  four  Vir¬ 
ginia  boys  who  go  to  Oregon.  In  a  wild  part 
of  the  country  their  courage  and  principles  are 
severely  tried.  Some  are  brave  and  behave 
like  Christian  heroes,  and  their  character  is 
strengthened  by  the  struggle,  while  those  who 
give  way  before  obstacles  gradually  weaken 
their  conscience,  and  loose  their  hold  on  the 
right.  There  is  a  party  of  desperadoes  in  the 
story  whose  langnage  is  far  from  refined  and 
whose  remarks  could  well  be  omitted.  How¬ 
ever,  they  appear  seldom,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
tale  speak  like  well  bred  fellows.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  story  is  for  what  is  good.  ( Presby¬ 
terian  Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond. 

75  cents. ) - Some  Marked  Passages,  and  other 

stories,  by  Jeanne  G.  Pennington,  tell  of  the 
influence  that  some  books — given  to  a  hospital 
library,  and  containing  marked  passages — had 
on  certain  of  those  who  read  and  pondered 
over  them.  There  are  several  of  the  hospital 
stories,  and  all  are  sad,  but  with  a  ray  of  hope. 
Among  these  one  real  ghost  story  finds  a  place, 
the  horror  and  mystery  of  an  experience  which 
masters  the  domineering  spirit  of  a  strong 
minded  woman.  The  stories  are  well  written. 
(Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert.  $1. ) 

Spain,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  sketches  the 
history  of  that  country  from  the  time  of  ancient 
Iberia  to  the  end  of  the  late  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  seems  to  give  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  just  idea  of  the  causes  which  led  to 


that  war.  The  chapter  on  Spain  and  her  Col¬ 
onies  is  full  of  interest,  as  is  also  the  account 
of  Cuba’s  Fight  for  Freedom.  The  story  of 
Cervera’s  flight  is  vividly  written.  (History 
for  Young  Readers.  Appleton.  60  cents. ) 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  our  Bar  with  Spain, 
by  John  R.  Musick,  is  a  series  of  short  histori¬ 
cal  sketches,  incidents,  anecdotes  and  x>ersonal 
experiences,  events  tKat  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  late  war.  The  style  is  that  of  the  anec  - 
dotic  and  personal  columns  of  a  daily  paper, 
from  which  they  seem  to  be  taken.  Some  of 
them  are  sketchy  and  familiar,  others  are  vivid 
and  interesting.  Illustrated.  ( J.  S.  Ogilvie. ) 

- Crsula  at  Home,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Roelof- 

son  Griffith,  is  written  for  children.  Little 
Ursula  is  seven  years  old,  with  brothers  and 
sisters  older  and  younger,  all  brought  up  in  a 
pleasant  though  strictly  religions  way,  which 
is  contrasted  with  that  of  a  very  worldly 
family  of  neighbors.  The  story  is  one  that 
children  of  thirty  years  ago  would  have  wel¬ 
comed.  Mrs.  Griffith  is  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday-school  in  Morristown,  and  she  no  doubt 
wrote  the  book  for  her  scholars’  benefit.  There 
is  goo<i  religious  teaching  in  the  book,  but 
whether  present  day  children  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  personally  will  care  for  it  is 
doubtful.  Illustrated.  (Vogt  Brothers,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. ) - In  Japan  and  its  Rescue. 

A.  S.  Hail  D.D.,  who  was  twenty  years 
a  missionary  in  that  country,  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  geography,  history  and  religion 
of  those  islands,  with  an  account  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  his  happy  experience  in  the  work  of 
evangelization  among  the  Japanese.  He  thinks 
highly  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  account  is  interesting,  but  contains 
nothing  particularly  new.  The  material  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  sixteen  letters  written 
to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  (Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Publication  House,  Nashville, 

Tenu.  75  cents.) - ^Yill,  Annie  and  I, 

Travellers  in  many  Land.s,  by  Annie  DeWitt 
Shaw,  tells  the  story  of  a  trip  around  the 
world  made  by  three  people,  and  is  told  for  the 
benefit  of  young  friends.  Landing  at  Greenoch, 
with  a  brief  stay  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the 
writer  describes  the  journey  through  the  lake 
country  and  to  the  Hebrides.  On  the  journey 
through  England  many  places  connected  with 
heroes  and  authors  are  visited  and  their  story 
told.  A  trip  around  the  world  takes  some 
time  and  the  book  describing  it  is  a  very  thick 
volume,  containing  many  illustrations  of  the 
places  seen.  A  commonplace  account  of  inter¬ 
esting  things.  (L.  A.  Skinner  and  Company. ) 


LITER.4UY  NOTES. 

La  \'oce  della  Verild,  the  monthly  organ  of 
the  Evangelical  Italian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  is  published  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  has 
lately  become  consolidated  w’ith  The  Jlereille — II 
Risveglio — of  Carbondale,  Pa.  The  paper  tells 
in  good  Italian  of  the  religious  and  educational 
work  of  the  church.  One  page  is  written  in 
English. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Education 
Alliance  (1898)  has  for  frontispiece  a  photograph 
of  their  fine  building.  East  Broadway  and 
Jefferson  street,  and  contains  interesting  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  and  committees  on  their 
respective  fields:  Education,  Women’s  Work, 
Moral  and  Social  Work,  Physical  Culture,  etc. 
with  a  prospectus  of  the  activities  of  1898 
and  1899,  and  of  those  conducted  by  other 

organizations  in  the  building. - Charities, 

for  April  8,  opens  with  an  account  of  “Sea 
Breeze,  ’  ’  the  Coney  Island  Fresh  Air  home  of 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  telling  of  the  improved  and 
enlarged  facilities  for  this  coming  summer’s 
work.  A  protest  is  uttered  against  Senator 
Ahearn’s  Destitute  Mothers’  Bill;  accounts  are 
given  of  new  enterprises ;  among  them  is  the 
list  of  women  of  various  avocations  who  are 
applying  for  accommodation  in  the  proposed 
Women’s  Hotel.  The  list  contains  550  names. 
Mr.  Homer  Polks ’s  timely  address  on  Public 
Support  of  Private  Charitable  Institutions  is 
given  here. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  ludependent  participates  in  the  eulogi- 
nms  upon  Cromwell  at  this  three  hundredth 
anniversary  (April  25)  of  his  birth,  by  the  pen 
of  William  Elliot  Griffis,  whom  we  always  listen 
to  with  respect.  Here  is  a  paragraph  or  two: 

Born  and  reared  in  the  fenland  of  eastern 
England,  Cromwell  inherited  all  that  was  best 
in  reformed  Christianity ;  and  in  England,  rich 
in  varied  history  and  in  composite  humanity, 
he  lived  a  quiet  domestic  life  until  forty  years 
of  age,  though  ever  interested  in  public  affairs. 
Yet  the  thoroughness  of  his  preparation  for 
national  duties  was  manifest  when,  entering 
Parliament  as  member  for  Cambridge  in  1()40, 
he  was,  within  the  first  ten  months,  appointed 
to  eighteen  committees,  besides  those  on  which 
he  sat  as  representing  Cambridge.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  roused  his  own  con¬ 
stituents  to  arms,  was  the  first  to  strike  a  blow 
in  the  combat,  and  for  nine  years  was  a  soldier. 
For  ten  years  he  was  England’s  uncrowned  king. 

Cromwell  was  gifted  with  a  genius  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  others  and  of  putting  the  .soul 
of  success  into  each  body  prepared  for  him. 
He  drew’  many  precedents  from  the  Dutch, 
from  the  triumphant  republic  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Though  called  ‘  ‘  Lord  of  the  Fens,  ’  ’  it 
was  the  Dutch  men  of  science  who  drained 
swampy  England  and  made  it  a  garden.  It 
was  the  Dutchman  Dolbear  who  trained  his 
cavalry  and  taught  Cromw’ell  the  “mechani¬ 
cal”  part  of  soldiering,  even  as  the  Dutchman 
Van  Braam  taught  Washington.  It  was  Lord 
Fairfax  who  organized  the  new  model  army, 
without  the  smallest  assistance  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  and  this  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the 
scheme  and  the  reality,  as  w’ell  as  the  name,  of 
the  stadholder  Maurice’s  Dutch  Republican 
army,  which  Fairfax  borrowed.  The  Dutch 
scholar,  Dorislaus,  was  the  Judge- Advocate- 
General  w’ho  drew  up  the  indictment  against 
Charles  Stiiart.  It  was  Vane  and  Blake  that 
wrenched  from  the  Dutch  their  supremacy  on 
the  seas,  and  made  England  first  on  the  waves. 
In  all  his  constructive  measures,  military  and 
civil,  Cromwell  had  grand  helpers,  for  his 
was  a  genius  that  saw  what  was  best  in  a  man, 
that  knew  how’  to  select  talent  and  develop  it 
and  put  it  in  the  right  place.  Often,  indeed — 
doubtless  from  cruel  necessity — he  seemed  to 
cashier  with  ungrateful  haste  some  friends, 
when  the  benefit  of  their  service  was  exhausted. 
It  is  only  the  ignorant  crow’ds,  without  time 
or  ability  to  study  history,  that  see  but  one 
commanding  figure  in  a  great  movement  and 
allow  to  gather  around  a  single  name  only,  as 
the  clouds  the  isolated  peak,  alike  the  floating 
legends  and  the  stories  of  credit  which  belong 
to  other  men.  The  scholar  and  man  of  judicial 
mind  refuses  transfiguration  of  the  one  and 
injustice  to  many. 

Nevertheless,  granting  to  all  their  due,  Crom¬ 
well  was  “in  the  world  of  action  what  Shakes¬ 
peare  was  in  the  world  of  thought,  the  greatest 
because  the  most  typical  Englishman  of  all 
time.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  puerile 
absurdity  to  charge  all  the  waste  and  excesses 
of  the  civil  war  upon  him. 

And  since  he  was  neither  a  demon  nor  a 
celestial  angel,  he  is  worth  our  study  to-day. 
We  set  him  against  the  background  of  his  time 
and  judge  him,  both  in  his  shortcomings  and 
his  accomplishments,  in  relation  to  his  age  and 
the  material  with  which  he  wrought.  Doing 
this,  we  gather  fresh  inspiration  for  our  duties 
here  and  now.  W’e  remember  that  in  his  time 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  to  England 
foreign  countries.  We  do  not  forget  that  the 
commander  of  the  army  at  Drogheda  was  an 
Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  with  blood 
stirred  to  the  boiling  point  by  memories  of 
the  awful  massacres  of  the  Protestants  but 
a  few  years  before. 


Christian  Work  notes  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield’s  recent  discourse  on  Church  Music, 
and  the  singing  on  the  same  occasion,  and  by 
way  of  illnstration,  under  Mr.  Carl.  Onr  con¬ 
temporary  does  not  seem  to  value  the  “kid 
choir” — the  members  of  which  sometimes  re¬ 
quire  awakening,  or  trouncing,  in  order  to  their 
parts: 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the  Quill  Club — 
formerly  the  Religious  Press  Club— a  most 
effective  rehearsal — or  shall  we  say  concert? — 
of  sacred  music  was  given,  which  was  as  in¬ 
structive  as  it  was  inspiring.  The  musical 
part  was  given  after  the  conclusion  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  address  on  church  music  by  the  Rev. 


Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  of  this  city,  pastor  of 
the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
Dr.  Duffield  traversed  the  history  of  church 
music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
The  music  was  rendered  by  a  choir  of  mixed 
men’s  and  women’s  voices,  some  sixteen  in  all, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl,  the  organist 
of  Dr.  Duffield’s  church,  and  comprised  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  various  schools,  from  the  mono 
chant  to  the  Ambrosian  tunes — through  to 
Palestrina,  Bach  and  the  later  Gounod  and 
Barnby.  We  mention  the  matter  not  only 
because  the  singing  was  fine,  as  it  was,  but 
because  it  exemplified  the  success  that  comes 
from  competent  choir  drilling;  we  have  heard 
nothing  nearly  so  good  since  the  Welsh  singers 
were  heard  here  a  few  years  ago,  though  we 
know  fine  choir  singing  is  to  be  heard  in  New 
York,  but  with  the  amount  very  limited.  We 
think  no  one  could  hear  such  music  without 
almost  being  led  to  wish  that  every  boy  choir 
might  be  banished  from  the  city  and  from  the 
whole  country.  It  made  evident  the  fact  that 
nothing  can  approach,  in  point  of  effectiveness 
and  beauty,  the  singing  of  a  finely  drilled 
choir  of  adult  mixed  voices:  in  the  work  of 
giving  inspiring  church  music,  neither  the  kid 
choir  nor  the  artistic  quartet  deserves  mention 
in  comparison.  We  do  not  disparage  the  quar¬ 
tet  in  saying  this :  the  quartet  in  its  place  is 
invaluable :  but  it  cannot  render  the  great  an¬ 
thems  or  choruses  of  the  Church :  for  the 
effective  singing  of  the  best  church  music — 
such  chorals  as  Bach  has  written,  such  choruses 
as  Palestrina,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Gounod 
and  others  have  given  the  Church — the  well 
drilled  chorus  choir  of  mixed  voices  is  un¬ 
rivaled  and  unapproachable.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  Church  will  come  to  under¬ 
stand  this? 

The  Interior’s  reference  to  a  concern  of  our 
Chicago  churches  inculcates  anew  the  lesson 
so  often  learned  and  straightway  forgotten,  of 
communal  responsibility.  Would  that  such 
lesson  might  be  taken  to  heart  and  never  for¬ 
gotten!  Then  would  all  our  Church  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  problems  be  solved — on  their  monetary’ 
side : 

Dr.  McPherson  employed  some  pretty  vigor¬ 
ous  language  in  resigning  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Presbyterian  League.  He  is  disgusted. 
The  Doctor  is  a  hard  worker.  For  twelve  or 
fifteen  years — twelve  anyway — he  has  put  a 
share  of  his  vitality  into  the  League  which 
he  needed  for  other  uses.  At  the  end,  of  the 
^il75,000  which  he  and  his  committee  have 
loaned  to  churches  to  help  them  to  build  homes 
for  themselves,  next  to  nothing  is  paid  back. 
The  committee  had  no  idea  that  when  the 
money  was  loaned  that  would  be  the  last  of  it. 
It  was  agreed  by  a  borrowing  church  that  the 
money  would  be  paid  back  when  able,  and 
thus  the  League  could  lend  it  to  Mother  strug¬ 
gling  young  church.  If  the  money  be  not  paid 
])ack,  who  loses  it?  Not  the  donors;  not  the 
League.  The  losers  are  the  struggling  young 
churches,  who  are  entitled,  in  their  turn,  to 
the  use  of  it.  The  refusal  or  neglect  to  repay 
breaks  down  the  plan  of  the  Lea^e.  Why 
not  compel  the  borrowers  to  pay?  it  may  be 
asked.  How?  Take  possession  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  under  foreclosure?  But  that  would  be  to 
break  up  the  church,  and  defeat  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose.  The  loan  has  a  legal  form,  bnt  it  is 
necessarily  a  debt  of  honor  alone.  Those 
church-members  are  honest  people,  are  they 
not?  Undoubtedly  they  are,  individually — but 
what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness.  The  obligation  does  not  rest  on  any¬ 
body’s  individual  conscience.  It  is  something 
that  does  not  press  for  payment.  It  is  post¬ 
poned.  Time  slips  away.  Other  pressing  and 
immediate  demands  come  continually,  and  so 
it  goes  over.  There  is  no  intention  on  any¬ 
one’s  part  to  default  the  obligation.  Instead 
of  blaming  anyone,  let  the  League  set  a  man 
to  work  to  stir  the  debtor  churches  up,  and  the 
best  part  of  that  $175,000 — or  whatever  it  is — 
will  be  repaid. 

The  Christian  Advocate  imparts  “Hints  to 
those  who  can  use  them,  ’  ’  as  follows : 

Recently  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  made 
considerable  fame  as  a  public  speaker,  by  epi¬ 
grams,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  study. 
Out  of  twenty  epigrams  six  were  true,  original 
and  suggestive,  eight  were  unmistakably  false 
in  their  estimates  of  men,  and  the  rest  half- 
truths  that  were  very  deceiving ;  bnt  his  deliv¬ 
ery  is  so  striking  that  while  he  speaks  most 
persons  believe  every  word  that  he  says.  To 
beware  of  the  tyigrarn,  be  wary  of  the  proverb, 
be  cautions  in  accepting  the  aphorient,  investi¬ 


gate  the  assertion,  follow  no  speaker  or  writer 
blindly,  but  seize  the  moment  of  excited  sus¬ 
picion  to  bolt  his  matter  to  the  bran,  are  max¬ 
ims  which  would  save  those  who  adopt  them 
from  many  a  blunder  and  foolish  notion,  and 
also  from  many  a  foolish  speech.  He  whose 
utterances  will  not  endure  this  test  will  be 
classed  among  those  who  are  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting. 

The  Watchman  of  Boston  has  the  advantage 
of  looking  on  the  investigation  of  the  rule  of 
Tammany  at  a  little  remove  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  concern  and  excitement  of  the  affair.  Of 
a  phase  of  its  disgraceful  developments  it  says : 

This  inquiry  is  also  affording  direct  evidence 
that  high  judicial  positions  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  Ex-Judges 
Pryor  and  Daly  not  only  testified  that  the  can¬ 
didate  was  required  to  pay  a  large  sum — say 
$10,000 — for  the  nomination,  bnt  was  expected 
to  give  Tammany  a  controlling  voice  in  most 
of  their  appointments — like  clerks,  referees,  and 
commi.ssioners — and  Mr.  Peckham  testified  the 
same  thing  with  reference  to  appointments  in 
the  Surrogate’s  Court.  The  wonder  is  that 
men  of  the  high  character  of  ex-Judge  Daly 
and  ex-Judge  Pryor  at  the  time  apparently 
should  have  acquiesced  in  the  demand  for  a 
large  contribution  to  the  Tammany  treasury 
in  return  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgeship. 
Under  whatever  fine  names  such  contributions 
may  be  concealed,  they  are,  of  course,  nothing 
more  than  a  payment  for  a  judicial  position. 
The  position  is  practically  sold.  ^Vhen  men 
like  these  wink  at  or  acquiesce  in  these  prac¬ 
tices,  we  have  before  us  a  vivid  demonstration 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  conscience 
has  been  debauched.  One  would  think  that 
such  men  would  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  such  a  degradation  of  civic  standards. 

The  Congregationalist  says  most  truly  that 
the  temptation  to  believe  that  God  does  not 
concern  himself  directly  with  onr  individual 
affairs  is  incessant: 

Not  always  at  the  moment  is  it  evident  that 
Go<l  through  his  own  Spirit  is  giving  his  spe¬ 
cial  guidance,  but  as  we  look  back  over  life 
and  perceive  how  often  we  have  stood  where 
divergent  pathways  invited  us,  it  becomes 
clear  that  an  influence  from  on  high  has  guided 
us  into  that  w’hich  proved  itself  to  be  the 
right  way,  even  though  another,  at  the  time, 
may  have  been  more  inviting.  Such  divine 
leadings,  however,  ordinarily  are  granted  in 
some  natural,  usual  manner.  Sometimes  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  are  caused  to  exist  which  deter¬ 
mine  our  choices.  Far  more  often  God’s  Spirit 
leads  us  by  enlightening  our  judgment  and 
stimulating  us  to  choose  that  which  he  desires 
us  to  choose.  But,  wherever  or  however  mani¬ 
fested,  the  fact  of  divine  guidance  gradually 
becomes  impressed  upon  every  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  aims  to  obey  his  Creator. 

Let  this  conviction  become  fixed  in  the  heart, 
and  then  to  follow  the  divine  leading  becomes 
comparatively  simple.  We  learn  to  look  for  ita 
tokens,  to  accept  it  as  authoritative,  to  yield 
to  it  in  simple  trustfulness,  to  follow  it  loy¬ 
ally  and  not  to  worry  about  possible  conse¬ 
quences,  confiding  them  calmly  to  the  same 
divine  wisdom  and  oversight  w’hich  has  bidden 
ns  face  them,  if  they  come.  Bnt  it  is  not 
always  as  easy  as  it  is  simple  thus  to  follow 
the  divine  Leader.  Doubtless  it  is  best  that 
often  we  should  be  much  at  a  loss  for  a  time 
as  to  whither  he  would  lead  us.  Faith  needs 
to  be  stimulated  by  opposition  and  exercise 
rather  than  to  be  dwarfed  by  too  complete  and 
speedy  enlightenment.  But  he  who  accepts 
heartily  the  guidance  of  God’s  Spirit,  and 
who  hnmbly  and  prayerfully  endeavors  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  path  of  duty  which  is  indicated,  need 
have  no  fear  of  being  abandoned,  betrayed,  or 
even  disappointed  at  last. 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  calls  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  article  by  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  in  the  Evangelist  of  April  20,  on  ‘  ‘  The 
Ministerial  Age  Limit.  ’  ’  Onr  esteemed  Detroit 
contemporary  says: 

“It  is  a  most  though tfnl  and  practical  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  subject,  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  ministers  and  church  officers 
especially,  but  of  deep  concern  to  all  Christians. 
His  suggestions  of  the  remedies  for  this  dis¬ 
tinctly  acknowledged  failure  of  our  church  life 
of  to-day  are  worth  studying  carefully.  They 
start  a  goo<l  many  of  ns  thinking  very  serious¬ 
ly.  Some  very  radical  methods  of  relief  are 
necessary,  or  disaster  is  certain.  ’  ’ 
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CHRIST  BETRAYED  AND  ARRESTED. 

IXTRODUCTOKY  STUDY. 

We  have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  sacred 
privacy  of  his  last  interview  with  his  own  be¬ 
loved  ones,  revealing  himself  to  them  as  perfect 
Love,  by  deeds  (chapter  xiii. )  and  by  words  of 
counsel  and  of  hope  (xiv. -xv. ).  These  words 
of  hope  are  continued  in  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
the  subject  of  which  is  introduced  in  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  previous  chapter.  The 
conflicting  forces  of  the  world  and  the  Paraclete 
are  shown  to  be  in  very  energetic  opposition ; 
and  this  fact  of  opposition  having  been  made 
clear,  the  words  of  this  chapter  were  spoken  to 
maintain  faith  in  the  heart  of  the  disciples 
during  all  the  time  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  these  conflicting  forces.  The  first  fifteen 
verses  are  principally  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  disciples  under  this  conflict;  its 
ultimate  result,  the  working  out  in  them  of 
the  .same  joy  which  sustained  their  Lord  in 
his  conflict  with  sin,  is  set  forth  in  verses  20- 
33,  and  then  comes  the  shout  of  triumph,  with 
which  on  the  eve  of  his  Passion  Jesus  closes 
his  last  conversation  with  his  own;  In  the 
irortil  i/e  hace  trihulafion,  (mt  he  of  good  cheer,  I 
HAVE  OVEKCOMi:  THE  WOULD. 

Then  follows  the  third  phase  of  our  Lord’s 
self-revelation  as  Love,  in  prayer.  He  takes 
“his  own’’  out  of  the  region  of  words  into  the 
region  of  realities. 

It  seems  almost  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  attempt 
to  interpret  these  words  of  communion  between 
our  Saviour  and  his  Father,  and  perhaps  this 
is  why  this  wonderful  chapter  is  omitted  from 
our  lesson  scheme.  Though  Jesus  admitted  his 
disciples,  and  through  them  all  of  us,  into  the 
secret  place  of  that  communion,  one  would 
rather  wait  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation;  the  words  of  human  wisdom,  even  of 
human  love,  are  almost  a  desecration.  Many 
of  God’s  most  devoted  servants  have  shared 
this  feeling.  The  German  theologian  Spener 
(who  died  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago) 
would  never  preach  on  this  chapter,  but  shortly 
before  his  death  he  caused  it  to  be  read  to  him 
three  times  in  succession.  And  John  Knox, 
during  his  last  illness,  gave  direction  that  it 
should  be  read  to  him  daily.  It  contains  the 
very  essence  and  meaning  of  all  prayer — not  as 
supplication,  but  as  communion,  the  highest 
form  of  intercourse  between  man  and  God. 


THE  LESSON. 

John  xviii.  1-14. 

Gh)LDEX  Text. — He  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  men. — Isa.  liii.  3. 

Ver.se  1.  On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olivet, 
over  against  Jerusalem,  there  was  an  oil  press, 
not  in  use  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  stood 
in  or  beside  a  garden,  or  rather  an  enclosed 
olive  orchard,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
one  of  those  secret  disciples  of  Jesus  (chap, 
xix.  38),  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  of  whose  active  though  concealed 
friendship  there  are  many  indications  in  the 
narrative  of  this  Passion  Week. 

Verse  2.  Gethsemane  ( Gat-Chamena.  the 
oil  press.  Mark  xiv.  32)  was  a  favorite  retreat 
of  our  Lord  when  he  desired  to  be  apart  from 
the  thronging  multitudes  and  alone  with  his 
disciples,  and  this  John  especially  mentions  by 
way  of  explaining  how  it  was  that  Judas  knew 
the  place,  and  conjectured  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  there  that  night.  (There  is  every  evidence 
that  Jesus,  aware  of  the  plots  against  him,  kept 
all  his  proposed  movements  concealed  even 
from  his  most  intimate  disciples. ) 

Verse  3.  There  seems  reason  to  doubt  that 


the  word  band  is  to  be  understood  as  a  cohort 
(margin)  of  Roman  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  express  mention  of  the  chiliarch  in  verse 
12 ;  the  substitution  of  the  title  of  the  Roman 
officer  for  that  of  the  head  of  the  temple  police 
may  be  due  to  the  lapse  of  years  between  the 
event  and  the  writing  of  the  Gospel,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  John’s  life  had 
been  spent  not  in  Judea  but  in  cities  entirely 
under  Roman  rule.  Or  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  by  a  secretary,  from 
John’s  verbal  narrative,  here  is  one  of  those 
instances  which  seem  to  show  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  minutiic  of  Jewish  customs,  which 
are  so  puzzling  in  this  Gospel.  The  subsequent 
narrative  clearly  shows  Pilate’s  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  Jesus  and  his  arrest  until  he  was 
brought  before  him.  Roman  respect  for  the 
majesty  of  law  would  certainly  have  caused 
Pilate  to  refuse  to  send  a  cohort  to  arrest  any 
but  a  clearly  recognized  offender;  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  approached  by  the  Jews  on  the 
subject  until  they  presented  themselves  at  his 
tribunal  the  next  morning.  The  party  of  arrest 
was  composed  of  the  hand  of  temple  police, 
officials  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  priests. 
Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were 
present  (Luke  xxii.  4,  5).  No  doubt  they 
feared  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  disciples 
but  an  attempt  by  the  populace  to  rescue  Jesus ; 
hence  the  arrest  by  night.  It  was  because 
Judas  knew  how  dense  were  the  shadows  under 
the  trees,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  full 
moon  he  had  seen  to  it  that  the  arresting  party 
were  provided  with  lanterns  and  torches  as  well 
as  weapons. 

Verse  4.  Why  John  omits  the  story  of  our 
Lord’s  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  sacred  and  mys¬ 
terious  as  it  is,  we  cannot  say.  He  also  omits 
the  story  of  the  Temptation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Lord’s  public  life  (Luke  iv.  1-12),  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  two  events  are  very  closely 
linked  together.  In  Gethsemane,  the  tempter 
who  three  years  before  had  departed  from  him 
till  a  favorable  season  (vs.  13)  saw  that  his  op¬ 
portunity  had  come,  and  returned  for  a  final 
effort  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  human  race. 
But  of  that  awful  scene  our  Gospel  is  silent. 
It  was  with  the  serenity  of  his  final  victory 
that  Jesus,  knowing  all  the  things  that  were 
coming  upon  him,  stepped  forth  from  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  and  the  circle  of  his  disciples  with 
the  question  that  rendered  worse  than  useless 
the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  47,  48), 
Whom  seek  gef 

Ver.ses  5,  6.  The  reply,  Jesns  the  Nazarene, 
showed  contempt ;  they  were  certainly  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  Jesus’  majestic  answer,  I  am.  To 
Judas,  who  was  betraying  him,  who  had  retreated 
after  that  useless  traitorous  kis.s,  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  them,  the  words  must  have  brought  a 
rush  of  memory.  He  had  heard  them  on  that 
stormy  evening  on  the  lake  (chap.  vi.  20), 
speaking  courage  and  calmness  to  him  as  to 
the  other  disciples  in  their  moment  of  terror 
and  distress.  He  had  heard  them  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  hating  .Tews  (chap.  viii.  58);  he  had  heard 
them  that  very  evening  (chap.  xiii.  19),  as  he 
sat  for  the  last  time  in  the  little  company  of 
Christ’s  own.  If  the  majesty  of  the  words  was 
such  now  that  those  others  who  heard  recoiled 
in  terror  and  fell  to  the  ground,  with  what 
awful  weight  must  they  have  fallen  upon  the 
heart  of  Judas,  who  knew,  as  they  did  not  know, 
what  words  of  power  they  were ! 

Verse  7.  The  awe  upon  the  party  of  arrest 
forbade  them  to  take  further  action.  Jesus 
himself  aroused  them  with  the  repeated  ques¬ 
tion  ;  not  because  he  would  hasten  into  danger, 
but  because  he  would  save  his  disciples.  The 
event  narrated  by  Mark  (xiv.  61,  52)  shows 
that  the  precaution  was  by  no  means  needless. 

VER.SE.S  8,  9.  Their  answer  permitted  him  to 


draw  the  desired  conclusion;  since  they  had 
been  sent  to  arrest  him  only,  he  could  stipulate 
that  the  others  might  go  their  way. 

Verse  10.  Probably  the  high  priest’s  servant 
was  pressing  forward  with  a  zeal  and  assump¬ 
tion  of  importance  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
Peter,  whose  valor  blazed  up,  Luke  tells  us, 
because  he  saw  what  would  follow  (Luke 
xxii.  49). 

Verse  11.  Little  did  Peter  perceive  how  far 
he  was  from  advancing  his  Master’s  cause  by 
his  ill-advised  championship.  Not  much  more 
was  wanting  to  deprive  Jesus  of  the  power  of 
saying  to  Pilate,  If  mg  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  leould  mg  servants  hare  Jonght,  and  SO 
of  vindicating  the  true  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
the  true  purpose  of  his  life  on  earth.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  prompt  action  of  our  I^ord  in  licaling 
the  wound  of  Malchns  was  all  that  prevented 
an  onslaught  upon  the  disciples  which,  night 
though  it  was,  would  soon  have  aroused  the 
populace,  especially  the  strangers  from  Galilee, 
and  so  have  brouglit  about  a  popular  tumult. 

Verse  12.  The  Synoptics  do  not  mention 
the  binding  of  Jesus  until  after  his  examina¬ 
tion  by  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  2;  Mark  xv.  1. 
Luke  does  not  mention  it  at  all. ).  The  strong 
impression  made  upon  John  as,  last  perhaps  of 
the  eleven,  he  forsook  him  and  fled  was  of  the 
whole  party  closing  up  around  .Tesus  as  the 
officers  violently  seized  and  bound  him,  not 
yet  relieved  of  the  fear  of  some  act  of  power 
on  his  part. 

Verses  13,  14.  It  is  now  known  that  Annas 
had  a  country  house  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  it 
thus  became  clear  why  , Tesus  was  led  there  first. 
The  party  of  arrest  could  not  know  that  the 
disciples  had  fled  simply  to  save  their  own 
lives;  it  was  naturally  to  be  feared  that  they 
had  rushed  away  to  arouse  the  city — their 
Galilean  friends  first  of  all — and  attempt  a 
rescue  of  their  Lord.  Therefore  the  Jews  hur¬ 
ried  Jesus  to  the  refuge  so  fortunately  at  hand, 
and  only  when  they  perceived  from  the  quiet 
of  the  city  that  no  rescue  was  to  be  attempted, 
did  they  venture  to  take  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  where  the  Sanhedrin  were 
assembled.  It  is  precisely  in  John’s  manner  to 
remind  his  readers  here  of  the  unconscious 
prophecy  of  Caiaphas  (John  xi.  50). 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

XX. — Tile  Parables  by  the  Sea. 

Matt.  xiii.  1-50;  Mark  iv.  26-29. 

In  teaching  this  lesson  in  the  higher  grades 
do  not  attempt  to  dwell  much  upon  the  detail 
of  each  parable.  Those  who  come  up  from  the 
lower  grades  will  (or  should)  be  familiar  with 
the  details.  The  object  sought,  in  grouping 
them  together  in  one  lesson,  is  to  show  the 
scope  and  unity  of  Christ’s  teaching  and  the 
progress  he  was  making  in  unfolding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  kingdom. 

The  reasons  why  he  used  parables  at  this 
time  are  found  in  the  degree  of  progress  at¬ 
tained  at  this  point.  The  people  and  the 
Pharisees  had  had  the  spiritual  truths  plainly 
put  before  them.  They  had  rejected  or  been 
indifferent  to  them,  and  in  so  doing  had  lost 
the  power  of  comprehension  which  is  possible 
only  to  those  whose  minds  are  open  to  receive 
the  truth. 

This  explains  those  “hard  .sayings’’  in  Matt, 
xiii.  11-17  and  Mark  iv.  11,  12.  They  do  not 
mean  that  God  deliberately  hides  the  truth,  or 
hardens  the  heart.  But  such  blindness  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  willful  perversity  in 
turning  from  the  truth.  “To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given  ’’  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things;  we  see  it  in  matters  financial,  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual,  why  not  in  things  spir¬ 
itual?  “From  him  that  hath  not’’— that  holds 
loosely  or  despises  what  he  has — even  that 
shall  drop  away.  The  athlete,  the  student 
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and  the  basiness  manager  will  add  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  tmth. 

The  story  of  the  sower,  or  more  tmly  the 
soil,  pictnres  to  ns  the  great  tmth  that  spir- 
itnal  growth  depends  upon  spiritual  receptivity 
— not  the  seed,  nor  him  who  sows  it,  but  him 
who  hears  and  receives  it. 

The  wayside  hearers,  too  indifferent  even  to 
listen,  crowd  our  churches  and  Sunday-schools 
— and  then  blame  the  minister  or  the  teacher, 
or  the  very  Gospel  itself,  when  they  wake  some 
day  (if  indeed  they  ever  do)  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  spiritual  poverty. 

The  rocky  places  find  their  parallel  in  the 
quick  and  ea.sy  Christians,  they  who  would 
have  all  the  gains  of  Christianity  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  price.  We  see  this  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  sects  which  promise  freedom  from  all  the 
ills  of  life;  which  expect  peace  and  sweet 
serenity  without  self-surrender  to  Christ,  and 
preach  a  Gospel  with  Christ  left  out  of  it. 
Such  Gospels  have  come  and  gone  before, 
^‘wheu  the  sun  is  risen  they  are  scorched  and 
withered  away.  ” 

The  thorny-ground  hearers  are  ever  with  us. 
Notice  that  it  is  “cares  and  riches  and  pleas¬ 
ures’’  (Luke  viii.  14)  alike.  It  includes  not 
only  the  worldly  minded  and  frivolous,  but 
the  busy  and  burdened  people,  and  for  a  gleam 
of  hope  to  such,  not — ‘  ‘  they  bear  no  fruit,  ’  ’ 
but  they  bring  “no  frait  to  perfection.  ’’ 

The  good  ground  typifies  the  earnest  hearers 
who,  as  Luke  says,  “hold  the  word  fast,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.’’  We  often 
need  patience  with  ourselves,  to  wait  till  the 
fruit  can  ripen. 

The  remaining  parables  speak  of  traths  per¬ 
taining  to  that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Jesus 
was  setting  up,  and  for  which  he  was  so 
patiently  training  his  disciples.  “What  was 
this  kingdom  like,  ’  ’  was  the  puzzling  question 
constantly  before  them.  In  the  parable  of  the 
tares  he  shows  them  how  good  and  evil  would 
grow  together  in  the  world.  The  tares  were 
weeds  so  much  like  wheat  as  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  it  till  they  “headed  out.’’ 
The  Apostles  had  to  contend  against  the  evils 
counterfeit  Christians  brought  into  the  Church, 
as  the  Epistles  testify.  They  were  warned 
against  an  impatience  which  would  root  up 
good  and  evil  alike.  Peter  especially  would 
need  this  caution. 

The  parable  of  the  drag-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47- 
50)  completes  the  thought.  There  is  to  be  a 
final  test  between  good  and  evil.  However 
men  may  be  deceived  here,  the  Master  will 
know  at  the  last.  How  these  two  parables 
must  have  helped  and  encouraged  the  disciples 
in  the  perplexing  times  which  came  when  they 
were  left  alone  to  mould  the  unformed  Church ! 
And  they  speak  to  us  as  well. 

But  if  the  existence  of  evil  within  the  king¬ 
dom  could  not  be  prevented,  on  the  other  hand 
the  kingdom  had  within  itself  a  power  and  a 
value  which  evil  could  not  destroy.  By  the 
parables  of  the  secret  growth  of  the  seed,  the 
mustard  and  the  leaven,  Jesus  shows  how  the 
feeblest  growth  can  increase,  if  it  has  the  vital 
power  within  it.  The  disciples  were  to  oppose 
the  hoary  wickedness  of  the  world  with  the 
“foolishness  of  preaching’’  (1  Cor.  i.  18-28). 
They  needed  just  this  thought  to  strengthen 
them  when  they  contrasted  the  feebleness  of 
their  little  company  with  the  mighty  Messi¬ 
anic  kingdom  which  had  been  promised  should 
grow  out  of  it. 

In  the  last  two  parables  Jesus  strikes  an¬ 
other  and  a  higher  key.  His  kingdom  had  not 
only  power  of  growth,  but  its  value  was  greater 
than^  any  other  earthly  thing.  The  field 
seemed  greater  than  the  treasure  hid  in  it. 
The  pearls  were  many,  but  one  was  worth  them 
all.  The  transcendent  value  of  the  kingdom 
was  not  always  apparent  at  sight,  but  it  was 
there  hidden,  and  could  be  apprehended  by  the 


earnest  soul  if  he  was  willing  to  give  ul)  the 
less  for  the  greater. 

THE  SUNUAY-SCHOOI.  UNION’S  DIAMOND 
ANNIVEIISAKY. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  grand  celebration  of  its  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  anniversary  next  month.  It  proposes 
nothing  less  than  to  do  its  part  toward  reviving 
the  great  days  of  the  May  Anniversaries — for 
the  time.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  on  May  24 
and  25,  at  which  addresses  will  be  made  by  a 
score  of  speakers,  of  that  and  other  cities,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  eloquence  or  standing.  Mr. 
H.  H.  McGranahan,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Philadelphia  Choral  Union  and  other  singers, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  voices,  will  have 
charge  of  the  music.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  are  Clarkson  Clothier,  Chair¬ 
man,  Philadelphia,  John  N.  Beach  and  Robert 
T.  B.  Easton,  New  York;  William  H.  Waiia- 
maker,  William  C.  Stoever,  C.  H.  Gara  and  J. 
M.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
Philadelphia,  E.  B.  Stevenson,  Assistant  to 
Chairman,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Persons  wishing 
to  make  special  inquiries  concerning  this  an¬ 
niversary,  may  adddress  any  member  of  the 
Committee  at  1122’  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  view  of  this  occasion  the  Union  requests 
that  the  28th  of  May  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools  as  American 
Sunday-School  Union  Day. 
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Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  DD. 

God’s  Covenant. 

May  8.  With  Abram.  Gien.  l.i:  1-21. 

9.  With  Moses.  Ex.  6:1-8. 

10.  With  David.  2  Sam.  7 :  1-29. 

11.  If  ye  will  obey.  Ex.  19:1-8. 

12.  If  ye  abide  in  me.  John  15:  7-10, 

13.  The  eternal  covenant.  Heb.  8 :  6-13 ;  13 : 
•  20, 21. 

14.  Topic— God’s  covenant  and  ours.  Ps. 

l(k> :  1-10.  (A  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge  meeting.) 

An  agreement  between  man  and  man  is  a 
contract,  between  God  and  man  it  is  a  cove¬ 
nant.  The  ages  have  set  apart  from  a  common 
to  a  sacred  use  this  latter  word.  For  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  covenant,  man  must  be  as 
ready  to  meet  God  as  God  is  ready  to  meet 
man.  It  is  pathetic  to  remember  that  whilst 
God  is  always  eager  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  man,  man  often  hesitates  for  long,  if  he 
does  not  even  finally  refuse,  to  covenant  with 
God.  The  pre-eminence  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David  and  other  heroes  of  faith  is  not  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  favoritism  on  God’s  part,  but  of  co¬ 
operation  on  their  part.  It  shows  not  how 
much  more  God  was  ready  to  do  for  them  than 
for  others,  but  how  much  more  they  were 
ready  to  have  him  do.  Other  souls  loathed  the 
defilement  of  Chaldea’s  idolatry,  only  Abram 
Jled  from  it.  For  generations  Israel’s  bondage 
had  been  an  offense  to  God  and  man ;  Moses 
undertook  their  emancipation.  Saul  might 
have  been  Israel’s  ideal  king,  the  opportunity 
which  he  neglected  passed  on  to  David. 

God  made  and  fulfilled  so  many  rich  and 
precious  promises  to  Abram  that  there  is  posi¬ 
tive  peril  of  overlooking  that  one  which  out¬ 
ranks  all  others. 

1.  “In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the’earth 
be  bles.sed.  ’  ’  The  promise  is  unlimited  as  to 
territory,  time  or  extent  and  value  of  treasure. 
No  mind  but  God’s  is  equal  to  a  conception  so 
daring.  Its  sublime  fulfillment  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Through  Abram 
and  his  race  we  have  the  Book  of  Books.  We 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  him  when  we  say 
that  Hebrew  legislation  yet  sways  the  world. 
Sacred  song  could  never  have  been  what  it  is 


without  the  service  of  his  descendant  David. 
Of  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  came  Jesus 
Christ,  God’s  Son,  our  Saviour.  His  blood 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  that  Apostolic  band 
whose  heroic  service  and  unmatched  teaching 
have  transformed  the  world.  The  achievements 
of  the  ages  gone  are  but  the  foregleams  of  what 
the  ages  to  come  are  to  do. 

2.  “I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  num¬ 
bered.  ’  ’  “  Look  now  toNvard  heaven,  and  tell 
the  number  of  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  tell 
them :  and  he  said  unto  him,  so  shall  thy  seed 
be.  ’  ’  Endurance  as  well  as  numbers  is  wrapped 
up  in  this  prophecy.  Other  races  diminish, 
decay,  die.  Israel  is  more  numerous  than  ever, 
with  virile  force  unabated.  Of  the  nations 
which  in  turn  fought  and  conquered  him,  not 
one  survives.  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Medo-Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome  are  ruins 
as  instructive  as  they  are  pathetic. 

3.  “And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  ’’ 
“Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates.’’  Israel’s  possession  never 
became  commensurate  with  God’s  plan.  God 
offered  her  an  area  of  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  she  took  a  paltry  eleven  thousand 
square  miles.  Declining  the  larger  blessing, 
she  finally  lost  the  lesser,  and  stands  before  the 
world  to-day  as  a  race  without  a  country. 
Residing  in  every  land,  she  is  ruler  of  none. 

4.  “Fear  not  Abram:  I  am  thy  shield,  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward.  ’  ’  God  himself  is 
(xod’s  best  gift  to  man.  The  humblest  soul 
may  possess  God,  that  is  the  richest  possession 
even  God  can  grant.  God  was  Abram’s  shield 
to  protect  him,  and  his  reward  to  enrich  him. 
To  Egypt  God  gave  unsurpassed  wealth. 
Greece  stood  unrivaled  for  art,  beauty  and 
learning.  Rome  in  her  day  ruled  the  world. 
But  the  Truth  which  God  committed  to  Israel, 
and  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  defects,  she 
has  clung  throughout  the  ages,  has  given  her 
perpetuity,  power  and  promise.  Illustrious  as 
her  past  has  been,  God’s  prophecy,  which  never 
fails,  predicts  a  more  glorious  future.  The 
light  which  streaks  the  sky  betokens  the  rising, 
not  the  setting,  of  her  sun.  Meridian  splendor 
will  have  come  when  she  realizes  that  “God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him¬ 
self. ’’  “Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day;  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.’’  God’s 
covenant  with  Abraham  included  the  world. 
His  descendants  excluded  the  Gentiles.  The 
goal  for  which  Abraham  started,  and  to  which 
Gentile  and  Hebrew  are  now  hastening,  is 
“that  God  may  be  all  in  all.’’  Man’s  co-oper¬ 
ating  faith  is  needed  that  God’s  covenant, 
sealed  in  the  blood  of  his  dear  Son,  may  have 
its  glad  fulfillment. 

Meanwhile,  Hebrew  and  Gentile,  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  Mohammedan  and  Christian, 
differing  in  many  things,  agree  in  reverencing 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  who,  in 
obedience  to  God,  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went. 

Attention,  Presbyterian  Endeavorers!  The 
Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  at  West  Point,  Miss., 
is  the  only  institution  in  the  entire  South  for 
colored  girls  exclusively.  With  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  burned  to  the  ground,  March  t>,  the 
first  and  only  building  erected  by  Presby¬ 
terian  Endeavorers  for  Freedmen,  and  the 
Freedmen’s  Board  appeals  to  them  to  rebuild 
it.  Money  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  Board,  Slfi  Market  street,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ,  in  sums  of  $5  and  upwards,  or  pledges 
payable  in  September  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Holmes, 
Secretary,  Rockford,  Ill. ,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  a  pretty  certificate  of  stock,  bearing  a  cut 
of  the  building.  The  Board  hopes  to  raise 
15,000  from  End«|avorerB. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  14.  1899. 

CHRIST  BETRAYED  AND  ARRESTED. 

Introductory  Study. 

We  have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  sacred 
privacy  of  his  last  interview  with  his  own  be¬ 
loved  ones,  revealing  himself  to  them  as  perfect 
Love,  by  deeds  (chapter  xiii. )  and  by  words  of 
counsel  and  of  hope  (xiv. -xv. ).  These  words 
of  hope  are  continued  in  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
the  subject  of  which  is  introduced  in  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  previous  chapter.  The 
conflicting  forces  of  the  world  and  the  Paraclete 
are  shown  to  be  in  very  energetic  opposition ; 
and  this  fact  of  opposition  having  been  made 
clear,  the  words  of  this  chapter  were  spoken  to 
maintain  faith  in  the  heart  of  the  disciples 
during  all  the  time  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  these  conflicting  forces.  The  first  fifteen 
verses  are  principally  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  disciples  under  this  conflict ;  its 
ultimate  result,  the  working  out  in  them  of 
the  same  joy  which  sustained  their  Lord  in 
his  conflict  with  sin,  is  set  forth  in  verses  20- 
3.3,  and  then  comes  the  shout  of  triumph,  with 
which  on  the  eve  of  his  Passion  Jesus  closes 
his  last  conversation  with  his  own:  In  the 
trorld  t/e  have  trUnitation,  hut  be  of  gomt  cheer,  I 
HAVE  OVERCOME  THE  WORLD. 

Then  follows  the  third  phase  of  our  Lord’s 
self-revelation  as  Love,  in  prayer.  He  takes 
“his  own”  out  of  the  region  of  words  into  the 
region  of  realities. 

It  seems  almost  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  attempt 
to  interpret  these  words  of  communion  between 
our  Saviour  and  his  Father,  and  perhaps  this 
is  why  this  wonderful  chapter  is  omitted  from 
our  lesson  scheme.  Though  Jesus  admitted  his 
disciples,  and  through  them  all  of  os,  into  the 
secret  place  of  that  communion,  one  would 
rather  wait  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  the  words  of  human  wisdom,  even  of 
human  love,  are  almost  a  desecration.  Many 
of  God’s  most  devoted  servants  have  shared 
this  feeling.  The  German  theologian  Spener 
(who  died  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago) 
would  never  preach  on  this  chapter,  but  shortly 
before  his  death  he  caused  it  to  be  read  to  him 
three  times  in  succession.  And  John  Knox, 
during  his  last  illness,  gave  direction  that  it 
should  be  read  to  him  daily.  It  contains  the 
very  essence  and  meaning  of  all  prayer — not  as 
supplication,  but  as  communion,  the  highest 
form  of  intercourse  between  man  and  God. 


THE  LESSON. 

John  xviii.  1-14. 

Golden  Text. — He  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  men. — Isa.  liii.  3. 

Verse  1.  On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olivet, 
over  against  Jerusalem,  there  was  an  oil  press, 
not  in  use  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  stood 
in  or  beside  a  garden,  or  rather  an  enclosed 
olive  orchard,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
one  of  those  secret  disciples  of  Jesus  (chap, 
xix.  .38),  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  of  whose  active  though  concealed 
friendship  there  are  many  indications  in  the 
narrative  of  this  Passion  Week. 

Verse  2.  Gethsemane  ( Gat-Chamena.  the 
oil  press.  Mark  xiv.  32)  was  a  favorite  retreat 
of  our  Lord  when  he  desired  to  be  apart  from 
the  thronging  multitudes  and  alone  with  his 
disciples,  and  this  John  especially  mentions  by 
way  of  explaining  how  it  was  that  Judas  knew 
the  place,  and  conjectured  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  there  that  night.  (There  is  every  evidence 
that  Jesus,  aware  of  the  plots  against  him,  kept 
all  his  proposed  movements  concealed  even 
from  his  most  intimate  disciples. ) 

Verse  3.  There  seems  reason  to  doubt  that 


the  word  band  is  to  be  understood  as  a  cohort 
(margin)  of  Roman  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  express  mention  of  the  chiliarch  in  verse 
12 ;  the  substitution  of  the  title  of  the  Roman 
officer  for  that  of  the  head  of  the  temple  police 
may  be  due  to  the  lapse  of  years  between  the 
event  and  the  writing  of  the  Gospel,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  John’s  life  had 
been  spent  not  in  Judea  but  in  cities  entirely 
under  Roman  rule.  Or  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  by  a  secretary,  from 
John’s  verbal  narrative,  here  is  one  of  those 
instances  which  seem  to  show  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  minutiic  of  Jewish  customs,  which 
are  so  puzzling  in  this  Gospel.  The  subsequent 
narrative  clearly  shows  Pilate’s  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  Jesus  and  his  arrest  until  he  was 
brought  before  him.  Roman  respect  for  the 
majesty  of  law  would  certainly  have  caused 
Pilate  to  refuse  to  send  a  cohort  to  arrest  any 
but  a  clearly  recognized  offender ;  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  wa.s  not  approached  by  the  Jews  on  the 
subject  until  they  presented  themselves  at  his 
tribunal  the  next  morning.  The  party  of  arrest 
was  composed  of  the  hand  of  temple  police, 
officials  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  priests. 
Luke  gives  us  to  understand  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were 
present  (Luke  xxii.  4,  5).  No  doubt  they 
feared  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  disciples 
but  an  attempt  by  the  populace  to  rescue  Jesus ; 
hence  the  arrest  by  night.  It  was  because 
Judas  knew  how  dense  were  the  shadows  under 
the  trees,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  full 
moon  he  had  seen  to  it  that  the  arresting  party 
were  provided  with  lanterns  and  torches  as  well 
as  weapons. 

Verse  4.  Why  John  omits  the  story  of  our 
Lord’s  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  sacred  and  mys¬ 
terious  as  it  is,  we  cannot  say.  He  also  omits 
the  story  of  the  Temptation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Lord’s  public  life  (Luke  iv.  1-12),  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  two  events  are  very  closely 
linked  together.  In  Gethsemane,  the  tempter 
who  three  years  before  had  departed  from  him 
till  a  favorable  season  (vs.  13)  saw  that  his  op¬ 
portunity  had  come,  and  returned  for  a  final 
effort  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  human  race. 
But  of  that  awful  scene  our  Gospel  is  silent. 
It  was  with  the  serenity  of  his  final  victory 
that  Jesus,  knowing  all  the  things  that  were 
corning  upon  him,  stepped  forth  from  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  and  the  circle  of  his  disciples  with 
the  question  that  rendered  worse  than  useless 
the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  47,  48), 
Whom  seek  gef 

Ver.ses  5,  6.  The  reply,  Jesus  the  Nazarene, 
showed  contempt ;  they  were  certainly  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  Jesus’  majestic  answer,  I  am.  To 
Judas,  who  was  hetraging  him,  who  had  retreated 
after  that  useless  traitorous  kiss,  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  them,  the  words  must  have  brought  a 
rush  of  memory.  He  had  heard  them  on  that 
stormy  evening  on  the  lake  (chap.  vi.  20), 
speaking  courage  and  calmness  to  him  as  to 
the  other  disciples  in  their  moment  of  terror 
and  distress.  He  had  heard  them  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  hating  .Tews  (chap.  viii.  58);  he  had  heard 
them  that  very  evening  (chap.  xiii.  19),  as  lie 
sat  for  the  last  time  in  the  little  company  of 
Christ’s  own.  If  the  majesty  of  the  words  was 
such  now  that  those  others  who  heard  recoiled 
in  terror  and  fell  to  the  ground,  with  what 
awful  weight  must  they  have  fallen  upon  the 
heart  of  Judas,  who  knew,  as  they  did  not  know, 
what  words  of  power  they  were ! 

Ver.se  7.  The  awe  upon  the  party  of  arrest 
forbade  them  to  take  further  action.  Jesus 
himself  aroused  them  with  the  repeated  ques¬ 
tion  ;  not  because  he  would  hasten  into  danger, 
but  because  he  would  save  his  disciples.  The 
event  narrated  by  Mark  (xiv.  61,  52)  shows 
that  the  precaution  was  by  no  means  needless. 

VER.SES  8,  9.  Their  answer  permitted  him  to 


draw  the  desired  conclusion;  since  they  had 
been  sent  to  arrest  him  only,  he  could  stipulate 
that  the  others  might  go  their  way. 

Verse  10.  Probably  the  high  priest’s  servant 
was  pressing  forward  with  a  zeal  and  assump¬ 
tion  of  importance  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
Peter,  whose  valor  blazed  up,  Luke  tells  us, 
because  he  saw  what  would  follow  (Luke 
xxii.  49). 

Verse  11.  Little  did  Peter  perceive  how  far 
he  was  from  advancing  his  Master’s  cause  by 
his  ill-advised  championship.  Not  much  more 
was  wanting  to  deprive  Jesus  of  the  power  of 
saying  to  Pilate,  If  mg  kingdom  were  of  this 
icorld,  then  would  mg  servants  have  Jonght,  and  so 
of  vindicating  the  true  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
the  true  purpose  of  his  life  on  earth.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  prompt  action  of  our  Lord  in  healing 
the  wound  of  Malchus  was  all  that  prevented 
an  onslaught  upon  the  disciples  wdiich,  night 
though  it  was,  would  soon  have  aroused  the 
populace,  especially  the  strangers  from  Galilee, 
and  so  liave  brouglit  about  a  popular  tumult. 

Verse  12.  The  Synoptics  do  not  mention 
the  binding  of  Jesus  until  after  his  examina¬ 
tion  by  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  2;  Mark  xv.  1. 
Luke  does  not  mention  it  at  all. ).  The  strong 
impression  made  upon  John  as,  last  perhaps  of 
the  eleven,  he  forsook  him  and  /led  was  of  the 
whole  party  closing  up  around  .Tesus  as  the 
officers  violently  seized  and  bound  him,  not 
yet  relieved  of  the  fear  of  some  act  of  power 
on  his  part. 

Verses  13,  14.  It  is  now  known  that  Annas 
had  a  country  house  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  it 
thus  became  clear  why  Jesus  was  led  there  first. 
The  party  of  arrest  could  not  know  that  the 
disciples  had  fled  simply  to  save  their  own 
lives;  it  was  naturally  to  be  feared  that  they 
had  rushed  away  to  arouse  the  city— their 
Galilean  friends  first  of  all — and  attempt  a 
rescue  of  their  Lord.  Therefore  the  Jews  hur¬ 
ried  Jesus  to  the  refuge  so  fortunately  at  hand, 
and  only  when  they  perceived  from  the  quiet 
of  the  city  that  no  rescue  was  to  be  attempted, 
did  they  venture  to  take  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  where  the  Sanhedrin  were 
assembled.  It  is  precisely  in  John’s  manner  to 
remind  his  readers  here  of  the  unconscious 
prophecy  of  Caiaphas  (John  xi.  50). 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UXIOX  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSOXS. 

XX. — The  Parables  by  the  Sea. 

Matt.  xiii.  1-50;  Mark  iv.  2(5-29. 

In  teaching  this  lesson  in  the  higher  grades 
do  not  attempt  to  dwell  much  upon  the  detail 
of  each  parable.  Those  who  come  up  from  the 
lower  grades  will  (or  should)  be  familiar  with 
the  details.  The  object  sought,  in  grouping 
them  together  in  one  lesson,  is  to  show  the 
scope  and  unity  of  Christ’s  teaching  and  the 
progress  he  was  making  in  unfolding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  kingdom. 

The  reasons  why  he  used  parables  at  this 
time  are  found  in  the  degree  of  progress  at¬ 
tained  at  this  point.  The  people  and  the 
Pharisees  had  had  the  spiritual  truths  plainly 
put  before  them.  They  had  rejected  or  been 
indifferent  to  them,  and  in  so  doing  had  lost 
the  power  of  comprehension  which  is  possible 
only  to  those  whose  minds  are  open  to  receive 
the  truth. 

This  explains  those  “hard  sayings”  in  Matt, 
xiii.  11-17  and  Mark  iv.  11,  12.  They  do  not 
mean  that  God  deliberately  hides  the  truth,  or 
hardens  the  heart.  But  such  blindness  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  willful  perversity  in 
turning  from  the  truth.  “To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given”  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things;  we  see  it  in  matters  financial,  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual,  why  not  in  things  spir¬ 
itual?  “From  him  that  hath  not”— that  holds 
loosely  or  despises  what  he  has — ev’en  that 
shall  drop  away.  The  athlete,  the  student 
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and  the  business  manager  will  add  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  truth. 

The  story  of  the  sower,  or  more  tmly  the 
soil,  pictures  to  ns  the  great  truth  that  spir¬ 
itual  growth  depends  upon  spiritual  receptivity 
— not  the  seed,  nor  him  who  sows  it,  but  him 
who  hears  and  receives  it. 

Tlie  wayside  hearers,  too  indifferent  even  to 
listen,  crowd  our  churches  and  Sunday-schools 
— and  then  blame  the  minister  or  the  teacher, 
or  the  very  Gospel  itself,  when  they  wake  some 
day  (if  indeed  they  ever  do)  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  spiritual  poverty. 

The  rocky  places  find  their  parallel  in  the 
quick  and  easy  Christians,  they  who  would 
have  all  the  gains  of  Christianity  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  price.  We  see  this  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  sects  which  promise  freedom  from  all  the 
ills  of  life;  which  expect  peace  and  sweet 
serenity  without  self-surrender  to  Christ,  and 
preach  a  Gospel  with  Christ  left  out  of  it. 
Such  Gospels  have  come  and  gone  before, 
'‘when  the  sun  is  risen  they  are  scorched  and 
withered  away.  ” 

The  thorny-ground  hearers  are  ever  with  us. 
Notice  that  it  is  “cares  and  riches  and  pleas¬ 
ures’’  (Luke  viii.  14)  alike.  It  includes  not 
only  the  worldly  minded  and  frivolous,  but 
the  busy  and  burdened  people,  and  for  a  gleam 
of  hope  to  such,  not — “they  bear  no  fruit,’’ 
but  they  bring  “no  fruit  to  perfection.  ’’ 

The  good  ground  typifies  the  earnest  hearers 
who,  as  Luke  says,  “hold  the  word  fast,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.’’  We  often 
need  patience  with  ourselves,  to  wait  till  the 
fruit  enn  ripen. 

The  remaining  parables  speak  of  truths  per¬ 
taining  to  that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Jesus 
was  setting  up,  and  for  which  he  was  so 
patiently  training  his  disciples.  “What  was 
this  kingdom  like,’’  was  the  puzzling  question 
constantly  before  them.  In  the  parable  of  the 
tares  he  shows  them  how  good  and  evil  would 
grow  together  in  the  world.  The  tares  were 
weeds  so  much  like  wheat  as  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  it  till  they  “headed  out.’’ 
The  Apostles  had  to  contend  against  the  evils 
counterfeit  Christians  brought  into  the  Church, 
as  the  Epistles  testify.  They  were  warned 
against  an  impatience  which  would  root  up 
good  and  evil  alike.  Peter  especially  would 
need  this  caution. 

The  parable  of  the  drag-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47- 
50)  completes  the  thought.  There  is  to  be  a 
final  test  between  good  and  evil.  However 
men  may  be  deceived  here,  the  Master  will 
know  at  the  last.  How  these  two  parables 
must  have  helped  and  encouraged  the  disciples 
in  the  perplexing  times  which  came  when  they 
were  left  alone  to  mould  the  unformed  Church ! 
And  they  speak  to  us  as  well. 

But  if  the  existence  of  evil  within  the  king¬ 
dom  could  not  be  prevented,  on  the  other  hand 
the  kingdom  had  within  itself  a  power  and  a 
value  which  evil  could  not  destroy.  By  the 
parables  of  the  secret  growth  of  the  seed,  the 
mustard  and  the  leaven,  Jesus  shows  how  the 
feeblest  growth  can  increase,  if  it  has  the  vital 
power  within  it.  The  disciples  were  to  oppose 
the  hoary  wickedness  of  the  world  with  the 
“foolishness  of  preaching’’  (1  Cor.  i.  18-28). 
They  needed  just  this  thought  to  strengthen 
them  when  they  contrasted  the  feebleness  of 
their  little  company  with  the  mighty  Messi¬ 
anic  kingdom  which  had  been  promised  should 
grow  out  of  it. 

In  the  last  two  parables  Jesus  strikes  an¬ 
other  and  a  higher  key.  His  kingdom  had  not 
only  power  of  growth,  but  its  value  was  greater 
thanTJ  any  other  earthly  thing.  The  field 
seemed  greater  than  the  treasure  hid  in  it. 
The  pearls  were  many,  but  one  was  worth  them 
all.  The  transcendent  value  of  the  kingdom 
was  not  always  apparent  at  sight,  but  it  was 
there  hidden,  and  could  be  apprehended  by  the 


earnest  soul  if  he  was  willing  to  give  ul)  the 
less  for  the  greater. 

THE  SUNUAY-SCHOOE  UNION’S  DIAMOND 
ANNIVEUSABY. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  grand  celebration  of  its  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  anniversary  next  month.  It  proposes 
nothing  less  than  to  do  its  part  toward  reviving 
the  great  days  of  the  May  Anniversaries — for 
the  time.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  on  May  24 
and  25,  at  which  addresses  will  be  made  by  a 
score  of  speakers,  of  that  and  other  cities,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  eloquence  or  standing.  Mr. 
H.  H.  McGranahan,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Philadelphia  Choral  Union  and  other  singers, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  voices,  will  have 
charge  of  the  music.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  are  Clarkson  Clothier,  Chair¬ 
man,  Philadelphia,  John  N.  Beach  and  Robert 
T.  B.  Easton,  New  York;  William  H.  Wana- 
maker,  William  C.  Stoever,  C.  H.  Gara  and  J. 
M.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
Philadelphia,  E.  B.  Stevenson,  Assistant  to 
Chairman,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Persons  wishing 
to  make  special  inquiries  concerning  this  an¬ 
niversary,  may  adddress  any  member  of  the 
Committee  at  1122’  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Ill  view  of  this  occasion  the  Union  requests 
that  the  28th  of  May  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools  as  American 
Sunday-School  Union  Day. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  DD. 

God’s  Covenant. 

May  8.  With  Abram.  Gen.  1.5:  1-81. 

9.  With  Moses.  Ex.  6:1-8. 

10.  With  David.  3  Sam.  7 :  1-39. 

11.  If  ye  will  obey.  Ex.  19 :  1-8. 

13.  If  ye  abide  In  me.  John  1,5 :  7-10, 

13.  The  eternal  covenant.  Heb.  8 :  6-13 ;  13 : 

•  30,31. 

14.  Topic— God’s  covenant  and  ours.  Ps. 

105 :  1-10.  (A  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge  meeting.) 

An  agreement  between  man  and  man  is  a 
contract,  between  God  and  man  it  is  a  cove¬ 
nant.  The  ages  have  set  apart  from  a  common 
to  a  sacred  use  this  latter  word.  For  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  covenant,  man  must  be  as 
ready  to  meet  God  as  God  is  ready  to  meet 
man.  It  is  pathetic  to  remember  that  whilst 
God  is  always  eager  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  man,  man  often  hesitates  for  long,  if  he 
does  not  even  finally  refuse,  to  covenant  with 
God.  The  pre-eminence  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David  and  other  heroes  of  faith  is  not  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  favoritism  on  God’s  part,  but  of  co¬ 
operation  on  their  part.  It  shows  not  how 
much  more  God  was  ready  to  do  for  them  than 
for  others,  but  how  much  more  they  were 
ready  to  have  him  do.  Other  souls  loathed  the 
defilement  of  Chaldea’s  idolatry,  only  Abram 
fled  from  it.  For  generations  Israel’s  bondage 
had  been  an  offense  to  God  and  man ;  Moses 
undertook  their  emancipation.  Saul  might 
have  been  Israel’s  ideal  king,  the  opportunity 
which  he  neglected  passed  on  to  David. 

God  made  and  fulfilled  so  many  rich  and 
precious  promises  to  Abram  that  there  is  posi¬ 
tive  peril  of  overlooking  that  one  which  out¬ 
ranks  all  others. 

1.  “In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the'earth 
be  blessed.  ’  ’  The  promise  is  unlimited  as  to 
territory,  time  or  extent  and  value  of  treasure. 
No  mind  but  God’s  is  equal  to  a  conception  so 
daring.  Its  sublime  fulfillment  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Through  Abram 
and  his  race  we  have  the  Book  of  Books.  We 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  him  when  we  say 
that  Hebrew  legislation  yet  sways  the  world. 
Sacred  song  could  never  have  been  what  it  is 


without  the  service  of  his  descendant  David. 
Of  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  came  Jesus 
Christ,  God’s  Son,  our  Saviour.  His  blood 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  that  Apostolic  band 
whose  heroic  service  and  unmatched  teaching 
have  transformed  the  world.  The  achievements 
of  the  ages  gone  are  but  the  foregleams  of  what 
the  ages  to  come  are  to  do. 

2.  “I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  num¬ 
bered.  ’  ’  “  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell 
the  number  of  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  tell 
them :  and  he  said  unto  him,  so  shall  thy  seed 
be.  ’  ’  Endurance  as  well  as  numbers  is  wrapped 
up  in  this  prophecy.  Other  races  diminish, 
decay,  die.  Israel  is  more  numerous  than  ever, 
with  virile  force  unabated.  Of  the  nations 
which  in  turn  fought  and  conquered  him,  not 
one  survives.  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Medo-Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome  are  ruins 
as  instructive  as  they  are  pathetic. 

.3.  “And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  ’’ 
“Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates.’’  Israel’s  possession  never 
became  commensurate  with  God’s  plan.  God 
offered  her  an  area  of  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  she  took  a  paltry  eleven  thousand 
square  miles.  Declining  the  larger  blessing, 
she  finally  lost  the  lesser,  and  stands  before  the 
world  to-day  as  a  race  without  a  country. 
Residing  in  every  land,  she  is  ruler  of  none. 

4.  “Fear  not  Abram:  I  am  thy  shield,  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward.  ’  ’  God  himself  is 
God’s  best  gift  to  man.  The  humblest  soul 
may  possess  God,  that  is  the  richest  possession 
even  God  can  grant.  God  was  Abram’s  shield 
to  protect  him,  and  his  reward  to  enrich  him. 
To  Egypt  God  gave  unsurpassed  wealth. 
Greece  stood  unrivaled  for  art,  beauty  and 
learning.  Rome  in  her  day  ruled  the  world. 
But  the  Truth  which  God  committed  to  Israel, 
and  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  defects,  she 
has  clung  throughout  the  ages,  has  given  her 
perpetuity,  power  and  promise.  Illustrious  as 
her  past  has  been,  God’s  prophecy,  which  never 
fails,  predicts  a  more  glorious  future.  The 
light  which  streaks  the  sky  betokens  the  rising, 
not  the  setting,  of  her  sun.  Meridian  splendor 
will  have  come  when  she  realizes  that  “God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him¬ 
self. ’’  “Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day;  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.’’  God’s 
covenant  with  Abraham  included  the  world. 
His  descendants  excluded  the  Gentiles.  The 
goal  for  which  Abraham  started,  and  to  which 
Gentile  and  Hebrew  are  now  hastening,  is 
“that  God  may  be  all  in  all.’’  Man’s  co-oper¬ 
ating  faith  is  needed  that  God’s  covenant, 
sealed  in  the  blood  of  his  dear  Son,  may  have 
its  glad  fulfillment. 

Meanwhile,  Hebrew  and  Gentile,  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  Mohammedan  and  Christian, 
differing  in  many  things,  agree  in  reverencing 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  who,  in 
obedience  to  God,  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went. 

Attention,  Presbyterian  Endeavorers!  The 
Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  at  West  Point,  Miss., 
is  the  only  institution  in  the  entire  South  for 
colored  girls  exclusively.  With  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  burned  to  the  ground,  March  6,  the 
first  and  only  building  erected  by  Presby¬ 
terian  Endeavorers  for  Freedmeu,  and  the 
Freedmen’s  Board  appeals  to  them  to  rebuild 
it.  Money  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  Board,  510  Market  street,  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  in  sums  of  |5  and  upwards,  or  pledges 
payable  in  September  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Holmes, 
Secretary,  Rockford,  Ill. ,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  a  pretty  certificate  of  stock,  bearing  a  cut 
of  the  building.  The  Board  hopes  to  raise 
15,000  from  End^vorere. 
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Secretary  Long’s  order  abolishing  the  sale  of 
drink  on  naval  ships  came  just  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Christian  Endeavor  master-at-arms  from 
asking  to  be  reduced  to  his  old  rating,  gunner’s 
mate,  rather  than  deal  out  beer  to  the  crew,  as 
would  have  been  his  duty.  Another  master- 
at-arms  was  delivered  from  a  similar  predica¬ 
ment  by  being  transferred  to  a  training-ship. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  at  least  two 
courageous  resignations  —  more  heroic  than 
braving  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 

They  are  using  in  the  First  Union  Presby¬ 
terian  Society  of  New  York  a  very  useful 
device.  It  is  a  printed  letter,  asking  the 
Endeavorer  that  receives  it  to  call  upon  the 
stranger  whose  name  and  address  are  written 
in  the  space  left  blank  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  the  information  gained 
by  the  call.  These  forms  may  be  worked  off 
on  a  manifolder,  if  yon  cannot  pay  for  having 
them  printed,  and  they  are  excellent  to  set  the 
members  at  work  for  strangers. 

On  the  strength  of  a  rumor  that  six  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  were  imprisoned  in  Guatemala 
and  threatened  with  death,  the  Government 
sent  the  gunboat  Machias  on  what  proved  to 
be  a  wild-goose  chase.  But  as  an  object-lesson 
on  the  length  and  strength  of  a  nation’s  pro¬ 
tecting  arm  it  was  far  from  being  wasted. 
Thi  zt’iil  that  Kftkx  to  Kiie  is  n<rer  lost.  But 
listen  to  this:  The  Mission  Stations  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  looking  at  the  needs  of  the  fields, 
and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
money  from  the  home  churches,  yet  appealed 
for  one  hundred  missionaries.  More  than 
sixty  of  the  young  people  of  our  churches, 
hearing  this  Macedonian  cry,  offered  them¬ 
selves  as  missionaries,  to  go  wherever  sent. 
The  Board  has  already  passed  upon  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  fifty  of  them,  and  they  are  accepted 
so  far  as  approval  or  fitness  for  the  work  is 
concerned.  Then  the  Board  is  obliged  to  say 
to  these  heroic  souls,  We  have  no  money  to 
send  you,  you  will  have  to  wait ;  have  you  no 
rich  friends  who  can  furnish  the  needed 
amount :  cannot  your  Presbytery  be  aroused? 
That  is  to  say,  the  heart  of  the  Government  is 
tenderer  and  more  sympathetic  toward  its  im¬ 
perilled  citizens  than  the  Church  is  towards 
imperilled  souls.  Were  every  Presbyterian 
Christian  Endeavorer  a  loyal  member  of  the 
“Tenth  Legion’’  this  condition  of  affairs  would 
speedily  be  changed. _ 

Dr.  Clark  writes  that  he  is  in  “Manana 
Land.’’  Manana  means  “to-morrow,”  and 
‘  ‘  to-morrow,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  to-morrow.  ”  “  The  quick¬ 
est  way  to  get  from  Jamaica  to  Havana  is  to 
sail  back  to  Boston,  or  Liverpool,  or  some¬ 
where  else,  and  then  take  a  fresh  start  for 
Havana.  The  shortest  way  around  is  the 
longest  way  to  Havana.  ’  ’  Cuba  is  not  the 
only  land  of  ‘  ‘  to-morrow,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  to-morrow,  ’  ’ 
and  “to-morrow.”  Millions  live  in  it  who 
never  saw  Cuba  and  who  never  will  see  it. 
Becoming  a  member  of  the  church  is  put  off 
till  ‘  ‘  to-morrow.  ’  ’  Speaking  to  a  friend  who 
is  out  of  Christ  goes  over  till  ‘  ‘  to-morrow,  ’  ’ 
not  for  lack  of  time-but  for  lack  of  inclina¬ 
tion.  What  fine  people  we  should  all  be  if 
only  the  shadows  of  “Manana  Land”  became 
the  living  forces  of  a  real  land ! 

A  Junior  Commencement. — In  a  room  dec¬ 
orated  profusely  with  Christian  Endeavor  flags 
and  other  beautiful  things,  fourteen  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Memorial  United  Brethren  Juniors, 
Harrisburg,  Penn. ,  stepped  up  higher  into  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
They  called  it  “Commencement  Day,”  and  had 
all  the  usual  features  of  graduating  class  exer¬ 
cises:  a  class  song,  class  historian,  class 
prophet,  presentation  of  diplomas,  etc.  The 
baccalaureate  address  by  the  pastor  was  a  model. 


The  Women’s  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
(Fhresbyterian),  Nanking,  China,  furnished  the 
chapel  of  an  out- station  with  benches,  chairs, 
table  and  lamp,  this  being  the  second  country 
chapel  they  have  furnished. 

I  give  you  an  interesting  prophecy  in  Dr. 
Clark’s  own  words.  “Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret? 

I  think  a  West  Indian  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  will  soon  result,  with  headquarters  at 
Jamaica,  and  taking  in  the  Bahamas,  Barba¬ 
dos,  Trinidad,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands.” 

The  Floating  Endeavorers  were  represented 
the  other  day  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  Chief 
Master-of-Arms  Rawlinson  of  the  United  States 
Steamship  Vicksburg,  which  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  there. 
His  remarks  though  few  were  manly. 

Last  week  we  heard  what  two  ex-Presidents 
of  the  United  States  had  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Peace  Memorial.  This 
week  we  give  the  sentiments  of  two  of  the 
leading  preachers  of  our  land: 

These  are  the  words  of  Bishop  Vincent  of 
Chautauqua  fame:  “As  angels  sang  ‘Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  ’  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  a  fitting  thing  that 
in  holy  antiphon  the  millions  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  in  this  latest  age  should  cry  out, 
that  both  heaven  and  earth  may  hear,  ‘On 
earth — peace!’  A  divine  impulse  it  is  that 
leads  to  this  ardent  and  wide-reaching  millen¬ 
nial  protest  and  appeal.  ’  ’ 

One  Thing  and  Another. 

Last  year  will  be  memorable  in  our  commer¬ 
cial  annals  as  the  first  in  which  our  export 
trade  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain.  Politi¬ 
cally  it  will  be  equally  memorable  as  the  year 
in  which  the  nations  first  really  came  together 
in  recognition  of  the  principle  that  their  true 
line  of  policy  henceforward  is  to  act  together 
for  the  world’s  peace  and  progress,  in  which 
their  own  is  necessarily  bound  up.  It  is  the 
dawn  of  something  more  than  a  St.  Martin’s 
summer  of  amity  between  us,  and  is  not  to  be 
overclouded  by  a  successful  exploit  of  commer¬ 
cial  rivalry  or  even  a  disputed  Alaskan  bound¬ 
ary. 

There  are  four  men  of  American  birth  or 
training  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
They  are  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  was  brought 
up  in  New  Orleans;  F.  A.  Channing,  son  of 
the  Rev.  N.  H.  Channing  of  Boston ;  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
in  1849,  and  his  brother,  W.  A.  Burdett-Coutts, 
who  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1861. 

Edward  Entwistle,  who  when  fourteen  years 
old  held  the  throttle  on  the  first  trip  of  Stephen¬ 
son’s  first  passenger  railroad  engine,  the  Rocket, 
on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railroad  in 
1829,  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birth¬ 
day  at  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  celebrated  linguist,  G.  W.  Leitner,  died 
at  Bonn,  Germany,  March  24.  Born  in  Hungary 
in  1830,  he  early  became  conversant  with  Ori¬ 
ental  lan^ages,  speaking  over  twenty-five 
different  dialects.  He  served  the  British  army 
in  the  Crimea,  and  was  employed  by  them  on 
difficult  missions.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  Professor  of  Arabic,  Royal  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1875  he  received  the  Grand  Diploma 
of  Honor  from  Vienna.  He  was  author  of  a 
number  of  books,  among  them  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education. 

When  a  person  dies  in  China,  there  is  a 
funeral  procession  to  the  grave.  The  mourners 
are  dressed  in  white  sackcloth.  When  they 
reach  the  grave  they  burn  paper  things  and 
money  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to  use  in  the 
future  world. 

The  missionaries  tell  some  very  pretty  stories 
of  the  use  of  words  by  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa.  One  tribe  calls  thunder  “the  sky’s 
gun;”  morning  is  called  “the  day’s  child,” 
and  when  ice  was  shown  to  them,  they  said, 
“It  is  water  asleep.  ’ ’ 

Hardly  a  year  ago  domestic  and  manual  train¬ 
ing  classes  were  started  in  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  course  of  study  has  met 
with  appreciation  and  is  most  successful.  The 


plan  of  Pratt  Institute  is  generally  followed, 
one  of  its  former  teachers  being  engaged  to 
direct  the  work  in  St.  Louis.  In  connection 
with  the  sewing  department  lessons  are  given 
on  the  making  of  a  needle,  silk,  cotton  culture 
and  manufacture  and  kindred  subjects.  In  the 
cooking  department  of  cooking  the  chemistry 
of  footls  received  great  attention.  These  les¬ 
sons  are  given  in  the  Columbia  and  Sumner 
high  schools  of  that  city. 

Bishop  Potter  and  several  of  the  women  of 
his  diocese  are  busily  engaged  in  planning  a 
method  of  Sunday  transportation  for  the  poor 
people  of  the  pro- cathedral,  in  Stanton  street, 
to  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
on  Momingside  Heights.  It  is  to  be  the  spir¬ 
itual  home  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the 
Bishop  says,  and  they  are  to  feel  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  The  dwellers  on  the  East  Side 
will  be  taken  free  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 
and  as  the  grounds  around  the  Cathedral  will 
be  used  for  a  park,  they  can  enjoy  im  hour  or 
two  in  the  open  air.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  especially  welcomed  by  the  children  and 
young  people.  The  plan  for  the  park  provides 
for  playgrounds  for  the  children,  walks  and 
benches. 

Collector  Bidwell  has  uncovered  in  the  record 
room  of  the  Custom  House  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  relics  of  the  early  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  They  represent  ships’  passports  bearing 
autograph  signatures.  Six  of  them,  framed, 
are  hung  in  the  Collector’s  private  room.  The 
gem  of  the  collection  is  a  passport  made  out  to 
John  B.  Lasher,  master  of  the  ship  Melpomene, 
under  date  of  July  9,  1803,  which  bears  the 
signatures  of  Thoifias  Jefferson,  President,  and 
James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State.  The  pass¬ 
port,  which  is  in  four  languages,  is  addressed 
to  the  “most  serene,  most  puissant,  high,  illus¬ 
trious,  noble,  honorable,  venerable,  wise  and 
prudent  lords,  emperors,  kings,  republics, 
princes,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  lords,  burgomas¬ 
ters,  schepens,  counsellors,  as  also  judges,  offi¬ 
cers,  justiciaries  and  agents  of  all_  the  good 
cities  and  places,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  who  shall  see  these  patents  or  hear 
them  read.”  The  other  passports,  which  are 
headed  by  old-time  wood  cuts  of  vessels,  bear 
the  signatures,  either  as  President  or  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  of  James  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van 
Buren. 

The  Paris  Trin/is  says  that  Russia  will  send 
an  expedition  to  Spitzbergen,  at  a  cost  of  $150,- 
000,  to  measure  a  parallel  of  latitude  in  order 
to  test  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  flattening 
at  the  poles  and  expanding  at  the  equator. 

The  last  lineal  descendant  of  Dante,  Countess 
Gozzadini,  has  just  died  in  Bologna.  Being 
childless,  she  left  her  large  fortune  to  the 
hospitals  of  Bologna.  Countess  Gozzadini ’s 
mother  was  the  Countess  Maria  Teresa  d’Alli- 
ghieri,  who  was  descended  in  direct  line  from 
and  retained  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Italian 
poet. 

The  Penny  Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  its  w'ork,  until  its  latest  report  shows  58,  - 
41t)  depositors,  to  whom  $:38,399.88  was  due. 
Last  year  the  deposits  were  $T5,81(>.54.  Nearly 
as  much  was  withdrawn,  as  depositors  are 
urged  to  open  accounts  in  saving  banks  as  soon 
as  they  have  a  .sufficient  .sum.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  money  was  used  for  ordinary  personal 
expenses.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were  about 
$800. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  the  English  astro¬ 
nomical  observer,  who  has  just  died,  observed 
several  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  going  in  1887 
to  Kineshma,  near  Moscow ;  in  1889  to  Trini¬ 
dad,  and  in  1896  to  Vadso,  in  Lapland.  The 
London  Globe  says  of  her :  ‘  ‘  Her  powers  of 
organization,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
British  Astronomical  Association,  and  her  skill 
as  an  artist  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
astronomers  of  this  country,  and  she  proved 
an  admirable  director  of  the  solar  section  of 
the  association.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Joubert,  wife  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Transvaal  forces,  has  accompanied 
her  husband  in  all  the  wars  he  has  undertaken, 
and  it  is  believed  by  the  Boers  that  to  her  was 
due  the  defeat  of  the  English  at  Majuba. 
The  commander-in-chief  and  the  other  com¬ 
mandants  considered  the  English  position  to 
be  unassailable,  but  Mrs.  Joubert  thought 
otherwise,  and  at  her  advice  her  husband’s 
army  went  forward  to  victory.  She  goes  on 
all  the  campaigns,  giving  advice,  consulting 
with  her  husband,  looking  after  his  personal 
comfort  and  going  about  among  the  thousands 
of  armed  men  like  one  of  themselves. 
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HOMI:  DEI^VRTMENT. 

GOD  KNOWKTH  BEST. 

Mary  Wheaton  Lyon. 

The  gates  ot  life  swing  either  way 
On  noiseless  hinges  night  and  day. 

One  enters  through  the  open  door, 

One  leaves  to  return  no  more. 

And  which  is  happier,  which  more  blest, 

God  knoweth  best. 

We  greet  witli  smiles  the  one  who  comes 
Like  sunsliine  to  our  hearts  and  homes. 

And  reach  out  longing  hands  witli  tears 
To  him  wlio  in  his  ripened  years 
Goes  gladly  to  his  heavenly  rest. 

Go<l  knoweth  best. 

He  guards  the  gates.  We  need  not  dread 
The  path  these  little  feet  must  tread. 

Nor  fear  for  him  wlio  from  our  sight 
Passed  through  them  to  tlie  realms  of  light. 
Botli  in  His  loving  care  we  rest. 

God  knoweth  best. 

—Sclei-h'il. 


THE  ItELKanrS  TKAIMXH  of  (  IIILHKEX. 

At  first  sight  it  may  not  seem  fair  to  use 
the  following  newspaper  item  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  base  some  remarks  on  what  may 
be  termed  the  religious  over- training  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  these  days;  but  a  little  afterthought 
will  show  the  connection: 

“It  was  the  children’s  bedtime,  and  one  of 
the  young  aunts  came  laughing  to  the  visitor. 

“  ‘Do  come  and  hear  O - say  his  prayers,  ’ 

she  said.  ‘It’s  a  perfect  circus!’  The  visitor 
was  startled,  and  a  little  shocked.  She  was 
not  religious  herself,  but  she  was  accustomed 
to  taking  the  religion  of  others  somewhat  seri¬ 
ously,  and  this  was  a  very  churchly  household. 
She  found  various  members  of  the  family 
assembled  outside  the  nursery  door,  their 
fingers  on  their  lips  and  their  eyes  brimming 

over  with  laughter.  Inside  the  voice  of  O - 

rose  in  earnest  discourse.  He  was  explaining 
to  the  Lord  his  desires  and  petitions,  and 
throwing  in  various  items  of  interest  concern¬ 
ing  his  playmates,  the  state  of  his  drum  and  the 
painfulness  of  a  cut  finger.  He  finally  stopped, 
for  sheer  lack  of  further  material,  remarked 
that  he  would  have  more  to  say  to-morrow, 
and  bade  the  Lord  a  polite  good-night.’’ 

Is  this  an  overdrawn  inctnre?  Have  we  not 
all,  time  and  again,  listened  with  more  or  less 
patience  to  the  narration,  by  otherwise  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  parents,  of  similar  incidents? 
The  pity  of  it  is  they  are  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  awfulness  of  the  thing  they  tell 
with  so  much  apparent  pride.  The  Creator  of 
the  universe,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  is 
referred  to  as  familiarly  as  though  he  were 
altogether  such  as  themselves. 

How  often  are  children  told,  in  wishy-washy 
semi-religious  Sunday-school  books,  or  by 
equally  shallow  religious  speakers,  to  speak 
and  act  in  play,  or  elsewhere,  “as  Jesus  would 
were  he  in  your  place  I  ’  ’  The  spirit  of  rever¬ 
ence  is  the  most  precious  gift  that  the  child 
nature  can  possess,  but  it  is  like  the  bloom  on 
fruit;  destroy  it,  and  no  power  can  restore  it 
again.  The  child  who  is  permitted,  or  trained, 
to  speak  or  think  in  this  way  in  childhood  may 
train  himself  later  to  refrain,  but  his  inner 
nature  has  received  a  hurt  from  which  it  will 
never  entirely  recover. 

Nor  are  parents  and  friends  alone  in  this  cul¬ 
tivation  of  thoughtless  irreverence.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  glaring  instances  found  in 
books  which  profess  to  be  nothing  more  than 
entertaining  to  the  modern  degenerate  literary 
taste  and  profitable  to  the  writer.  These  are 
like  beasts  which  destroy  and  devour  at  will, 
with  their  own  selfish  end  in  plain  sight.  It 
is  of  those  writers  who  have  come  in  on  the 
floodtide  of  a  sensational  religious  movement, 
which  has  settled  like  a  miasma  over  nearly 
all  the  churches.  Some  of  the  serial  stories 
rwaning  their  wearisome  length  in  religious 


papers  are  as  destructive  of  reverence  as  the 
novels  which  drag  in  sacred  characters  and 
scenes,  regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  produce 
on  the  reader.  The  life  and  work  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  is  treated  in  a  way  that  is  shocking 
to  all  properly  reverent  minds.  Such  writers 
should  study  carefully,  for  their  own  use,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  learn  how 
God  hedged  himself  about,  for  the  sake  of  the 
chosen  people,  lest,  if  they  approached  too 
near,  they  should  die. 

The  leaders  of  the  organization  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  under  its  special  care  the  train¬ 
ing,  in  religions  things,  of  the  children  of  the 
land  are  no  whit  less  guilty  than  those  who 
write  this  sentimental  nonsense  with  a  relig¬ 
ious  coloring  for  the  entrapping  of  the  unwary. 
We  read  that  at  a  great  Sunday-school  conven¬ 
tion  a  few  days  ago,  in  addition  to  other 
bombastic  statements  and  professions  of  work 
in  hand  the  following  brought  down  the  house 
in  applause:  “The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
flung  out  its  banner  on  which  is  inscribed, 
‘Five  Hundred  Thousand  Neglected  Children 
for  Christ;’  just  as  one  might  say,  “Five 
hundred  thousand  voters  for  Mr.  So-and-so.’’ 
Oh !  the  shame  and  pity  of  it  all.  All  this 
bombast  and  shallow  profession  of  zeal,  wise 
or  otherwise,  is  symbolic  of  this  age.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
Everything  of  this  kind  is  accompanied  by  hur¬ 
rahs  and  boasting  of  the  great  things  proposed 
to  be  done. 

“The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  without  ob¬ 
servation’’  in  the  heart  of  a  reverent  child; 
one  whose  spiritual  nature  has  been  allowed  to 
drink  in  silently,  almost  unconsciously,  the 
gracious  words  to  which,  with  its  elders,  it 
listens  as  they  worship  together  in  the  Lord’s 
house  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  Sunday-school 
of  the  present  day  is  more  or  less  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  drifting  away  of  the  young 
men  and  women  from  the  churches.  They  have 
been  surfeited  with  pious  phrases  and  incon¬ 
siderate  invitations  to  higher  things,  from 
teachers  whose  daily  lives  preached  more 
loudly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  majority  of  the  children  are  by  cus¬ 
tom  led  to  believe  that  the  Sunday-school  is  a 
substitute  for  the  church  service  for  them. 
This  fatal  mistake  is  often  made  by  parents  as 
well.  No  religious  training  is  more  important 
than  that  which  leads  to  the  habit  of  regular 
church  attendance.  If  one  service  must  be 
given  up,  let  it  be  the  Sunday-school  by  all 
means,  and  let  parents  not  only  bring  their 
children  to  church  with  them,  but  instruct 
them  later  at  home.  The  foundation  of  a 
church-going  habit  must  be  laid  early  in  life, 
or  its  hold  later  will  be  but  slight.  Together 
with  the  church-going  habit  is  that  of  giving. 
The  child  trained  to  give  regularly,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  even  though  the  money  be 
placed  in  his  band  at  the  time  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  is  acquiring  a  habit  which  he  will  never 
lose. 

The  old-fashioned  Sunday-school  was  safer. 
There  the  teaching  was  the  least  part  of  the 
work.  The  main  part  of  the  hour  was  given 
up  to  the  teacher’s  hearing  the  Bible  verses 
and  catechism  learned  by  the  children  during 
the  week.  ‘  ‘  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart, 
that  I  should  not  sin  against  thy  law,  ’  ’  is  one 
of  the  sweetest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  suggestive,  verses  for  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  to  ponder  as  he  or  she  considers  how 
best  to  develop  the  spiritual  natures  of  the 
children  they  have  taken  charge  of.  The  quiet 
study,  the  committing  to  memory,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  of  portions  of  the  Bible,  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  Christian  life.  It  made 
less  difference  in  former  days  whether  the 
teacher  was  intellectually  and  spiritually  fit 
for  his  position.  He  was  at  least  capable  of 
hearing  whether  the  words  were  correctly 


recited.  There  was  less  of  exhortation  and 
homiletic  teaching  then,  and  the  child’s  spir¬ 
itual  nature  was  neither  wounded  or,  worse 
still,  trained  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
ground  was  simply  prepared  for  hearing  the 
preaching  of  the  word  in  the  place  appointed 
for  that  work. — Presbyterian  in  Presbyterian 
Banner. 

A  KXIGHT  OF  LABOR. 

Jeannette  Pemberton. 

‘  ‘  Hail  Columbia !  happy  land !  ’  ’  sang  Alice 
Lord,  one  morning  late  in  April,  1897,  as  she 
hopped  along  the  pavement  on  one  small  foot, 
gazing  with  growing  admiration  at  the  gaily 
decorated  buildings  all  along  the  city  street. 

She  stopped  in  front  of  a  brown  stone  house 
which  had  three  small  flags  waving  from  the 
windows,  while  a  large  one  was  draped  over 
the  door.  A  little  boy  with  thin  pale  face 
also  stood  looking  at  the  flags.  He  had  a  basket 
on  his  arm  which  held  half  a  dozen  apples  and 
three  fresh  eggs.  His  coat  was  patched,  his 
ragged  trousers  were  too  short,  and  his  feet 
were  bare,  but  his  face  was  clean  and  bright. 

“Do  yon  know'  what  those  flags  mean?” 
asked  Alice,  looking  at  him  with  disapproval. 
“Yes,”  he  answered,  smiling  at  the  question. 
“What?”  she  persisted,  with  severity. 
“Grant’s  p’rade. ” 

“Yes,  that’s  right,”  she  assented  slowly. 
“Are  you  going  to  it?” 

“1  guess  I  am  that?!”  and  his  eyes  shone 
like  two  diamonds. 

“It’s  very  expensive,”  Alice  said,  looking 
seriously  at  his  poor  clothes. 

“It  won’t  cost  me  a  red  cint,  ”he  assured 
her. 

“Well,  papa  paid  ten  dollars — ten — for  seats 
just  for  mamma  and  me  and  him !  I  guess  you 
couldn’t  afford  that.” 

“An’  I  wouldn’t  if  I  could!”  he  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  his  wasting  a  large  fortune  on  a 
useless  seat.  “I’m  only  going  fer  to  scoot 
’round,  an’  drop  meself  on  the  ground  when 
I’m  lazj'  enough  to  be  wanting  a  seat.  ” 

This  sounded  interesting,  and  Alice  asked 
eagerly, 

“Where  will  you  scoot?” 

“Oh,  all  ’round  up  by  the  Tomb.” 

This  was  delightful  indeed.  Alice’s  dearest 
hopes  had  not  ventured  to  soar  so  high,  and 
she  longed  to  know  more  of  such  joys. 

“How  will  you  get  there?”  feeling  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  question. 

“I’ll  be  apt  to  walk,”  he  replied,  kicking 
one  bare  heel  against  the  hard  pavement. 

“Your  feet  will  be  all  scraped  up  on  the 
bottom ;  ’  ’  she  looked  thoughtfully  at  them — so 
worn  and  dusty  now. 

‘  ‘  They  do  be  usened  to  that,  ’  ’  sadly ;  and 
then  with  a  brightening  face,  “But  I’ll  be 
after  getting  meself  some  shoes  with  the  pick- 
in’s  of  this  big  p’rade.” 

Before  Alice  could  ask  a  question  he  walked 
away,  and  left  her  wondering  how  he  would 
possibly  get  shoes  that  way. 


“Ice-cold  limonade!  Five  cints  a  glass!” 

“Here’s  your  c’mplete  history  General  Grant 
right  this  way!” 

‘All  the  ships  in  the  United  States  navy  here 
fer  only  one  dime.  ’  ’ 

“‘Grant  badge,  lady;  have  one?  Jest  the 
c’rect  thing  fer  the  day — only  twenty-five 
cents  1  ’  ’ 

“Full  account  of  General  Grant’s - ” 

“Peanut  toffy,  lady,  all  fresh  and  nice.  Have 
a  package?” 

“Oh,  dear!”  wailed  a  young  lady  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  at  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  street,  soon  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  carriage  had  passed.  “I’m  perished 
with  cold  and  fatigue,  and  they  want  me  to 
munch  candy,  and  swallow  icy  drinks,  and 
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read  history,  and  decorate  myself  with  badges ! 

I  wish  I  could  go  home ;  but  I’d  never  live  to 
get  through  this  crowd.” 

‘‘If  you  had  stayed  with  Alice - ”  began 

her  brother  in  reproving  tone.  ‘‘I  don’t  know 
what  can  be  done.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Oh,  never  mind.  I’m  sure  we  are  beset 
with  attentions!  Every  want  gratified  but  a 
seat.  My  kingdom  for  anything  to  sit  on!” 

‘‘Here’s  a  stool.  Miss,”  piped  a  thin  small 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  ground 
at  her  feet,  while  a  camp-stool  suddenly  un¬ 
folded  itself  at  her  side.  ‘  ‘  Ten  cints  a  sit,  ’  ’ 
continued  the  voice. 

‘‘How  long  a  ‘sit  ’?”  Miss  Lord  asked,  laugh¬ 
ing  down  at  the  pale  face  of  a  ragged  boy  as 
she  gladly  sank  upon  the  offered  seat. 

‘‘Till  yons  are  rested,”  he  returned,  smil¬ 
ing. 

‘‘That  won’t  be  until  the  middle  of  next 
week,  I’m  afraid!” 

‘‘Well,  then.  Miss,  kape  it  till  yous  feel  yer- 
self  willin’  to  give  the  price,”  was  the  polite 
rejoinder. 

‘‘Did  ever  you  hear  the  like  of  that?”  whis¬ 
pered  the  girl  to  her  brother.  ‘  ‘  What  shall  we 
give  the  mosquito?  The  repose  for  my  aching 
bones  is  worth  a  good  round  sum.  ’  ’ 

‘‘The  mosquito,”  fortunately,  did  not  hear 
himself  so  named.  He  was  struggling  to  get 
something  big  and  round  out  of  his  tattered 
pocket. 

‘‘If  so  be  as  yous  would  like  a  nice  apple, 
I’ve  got  enough  for  yous  both,”  he  said,  hold¬ 
ing  out  two  fine  red  apples.  ‘‘The  two  of 
thim  fer  five  cints?”  His  tone  seemed  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  price  were  too  great. 

‘‘Take  them,  Rob.  They  look  delicious,  and 
I  long  for  something  juicy  to  wash  this  dust 
down  my  throat.  ’  ’  She  took  the  fruit  as  she 
spoke,  and  Rob  paid  the  nickel,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  radiant  thanks. 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  at  her  as  she  bit 
into  the  apple,  and  she  asked,  with  quick  com¬ 
punction  : 

‘‘Have  you  had  your  own  lunch?  Don’t  you 
want  the  apples?” 

‘  ‘  Oh  no.  Miss,  ’  ’  with  polite  disregard  of  the 
first  question,  and  endeavoring  to  look  as  if  he 
never  ate  apples,  and  not  at  all  as  if  he  had 
tasted  nothing  since  a  very  early  breakfast  of 
oatmeal  and  cold  tea. 

‘‘They’re  fine  and  juicy,  sure,”  he  said  as 
he  watched  every  bite.  ‘‘Me  aunt  had  a  bag 
full,  an’  they  were  all  bein’  distroyed  on  her, 
so  she  gave  me  mother  a  dozen.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Where  did  you  get  the  stool?”  asked  Mary 
with  interest,  feeling  somewhat  uncomfortable 
as  she  ate  the  refreshing  fruit.  ‘‘It’s  a  very 
nice  one.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Is  it,  then?”  with  a  happy  smile.  ‘‘Me 
aunt  got  it  off  me  dead  grandfather,  an’  she 
lent  me  the  loan  of  it  for  the  day.” 

‘‘To  sit  on?” 

‘‘No,  sure!”  and  he  laughed  outright.  ‘‘To 
rint  out  to  ladies  like  yerself.  ’  ’ 

‘‘And  what  will  you  do  with  the  money?” 
she  asked  curiously. 

‘‘Buy  meself  shoes.  Miss;  an’  then  I’ll  be 
apt  to  be  mnnin’  errants  fer  a  lady  in  a  grand 
house  yonder,  an’  I’ll  be  givin’  me  fam’ly  some 
money.  ’  ’ 

He  said  this  last  with  a  noble  pride  that 
promised  well  for  his  future,  and  then,  as  the 
drums  of  an  advancing  regiment  smote  the  air, 
he  left  his  post  and  sprang  out  for  a  more  open 
outlook. 

He  was  absent  so  long  that  Mary  Lord  began 
to  consider  her  seat  a  burdensome  responsibil¬ 
ity,  but  she  finally  saw  him  threading  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 

‘‘Are  yous  rested?”  he  called,  out  of  breath. 

‘  ‘  I  am,  finely,  ’  ’  she  began,  but  forgetting 
politeness  in  his  zeal  he  interrupted : 

‘‘There’s  an  old  leddy  yonder  as’ll  be  ragin’ 


to  get  her  weight  off  her  bad  fnt  she  has  onto 
her,  an’  I’ll  bring  her  me  stool  fer  a  bit.  ” 

‘‘Will  fifty  cents  pay  for  so  long  a  ‘sit’  as 
mine?” 

‘‘Sure  it  will,  grandly,  Miss,  an’  thank  yous 
both.  ’  ’ 

His  poor  weazened  face  shone  with  delight, 
and  he  danced  away  with  his  prize  to  the  ‘‘old 
leddy.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Isn’t  he  dear?”  soliloquized  Mary.  ‘‘Rob, 

I  wish  we’d  asked  his  name.  I  do  hope  he’ll 
get  his  shoes.  ’  ’ 

‘‘He’ll  get  them  all  right,”  answered  Rob. 
‘‘He’s  the  kind  that  succeeds.  ” 

A  few  hours  later,  the  great  parade  had 
passed,  and  a  weary,  cold  and  grimy  crowd 
filled  the  streets  seeking  their  several  homes. 
As  Alice  Lord  stepped  from  a  street  car  on 
Sixth  avenue  with  her  aunt,  a  forlorn  little 
heap  caught  their'eyes^on  the  pavement  near  by. 

‘‘It’s  the  boy  that  was  going  to  ‘sooot’ 
around  and  get  shoes,  'Aunt  May,  ’  ’  exclaimed 
Alice,  while  her  aunt  at  the  .same  moment  was 
saying ; 

‘‘It’s  our  camp-stool  knight.  I  hope  nothing 
has  nipped  his  hopes.  Did  you  get  your  money 
for  shoes?”  she  asked  cheerfully,  as  they  came 
up  to  the  disconsolate  child. 

‘‘Yes,  Miss;”  his  lip  quivered,  but  the  manly 
soul  struggled  bravely  against  tears. 

‘‘What  is  the  matter,  then?  Have  you  lo.st 
it?”  she  asked  with  loving  sympathy. 

‘‘Me  father  took  it  off  me;  a  dollar  was  in 
it.  He  an’  the  stool  are  in  yonder,”  pointing 
to  a  saloon  behind  him.  ‘‘I’m  waitin’ a  bit 
fer  him.  Me  mother’s  more  contint  when  she 
knows  I’ll  bring  him  home.” 

He  crouched  again  at  the  door  with  patient 
resignation. 

‘‘Isn’t  it  shocking!”  exclaimed  Aunt  Mary 
with  flashing  eyes.  ‘‘I  will  go  in  and  demand 
that  money  from  his  brute  of  a  father !  ’  ’ 

‘‘You  cannot  do  that,  ”  returned  her  brother, 
who  was  just  behind.  ‘‘Parents  have  a  right 
to  their  children’s  earnings.” 

‘‘But  not  to  spend  in  drink,  Rob!  It  is  mon¬ 
strous!”  Her  excitement  grew  as  she  spoke. 
‘‘Think  of  the  patient  little  scrap  going  tired 
and  hungry  all  day — this  dreadful  day — to  give 
his  wicked  parent  a  chance  to  get  drunk,  and 
beat  his  mother,  probably !  ’  ’ 

‘‘Hush!  Don’t  let  Alice  hear  you!”  warned 
Mrs.  Lord,  but  too  late.  Alice  had  already 
heard. 

‘‘Mamma!  darling  mamma!  let  us  take  the 
poor  boy  home  and  keep  him  safe  in  our 
house?”  she  begged  with  swift  tears  ready  to 
fall. 

‘  ‘  I  only  wish  we  could,  ’  ’  replied  the  equally 
sympathetic  mamma. 

It  seemed  very  impracticable,  but— they  did. 
The  valiant  soul  that  endured  so  patiently,  and 
remembered  to  care  for  his  mother’s  ‘‘contint- 
ment”  in  the  midst  of  his  own  sore  grief  and 
disappointment  was  rewarded.  Terence  was 
fed  and  warmed  and  clothed ;  he  was  engaged 
to  ‘‘run  errants”  for  Mrs.  Lord  instead  of  the 
lady  in  the ‘‘grand  house;”  and  although  he 
went  home  guiding  and  protecting  the  stagger¬ 
ing  steps  of  a  drunken  father  (alas!  that  such 
things  can  be ! ),  his  noble  heart  was  so  full  of 
happiness  that  it  was  with  difScnlty  he  could 
restrain  himself  from  having  a  ‘‘grand  song 
and  dance,  all  be  meself,  sure !  ’  ’ 

T.4KING  F.VTHKK'S  WORD. 

There  was  once  a  great  preacher  by  the  name 
of  Monod.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  told  a 
story  about  two  little  girls  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  sunset.  The  older  one  told  her  sister 
to  notice  what  a  long  way  the  sun  had  trav¬ 
elled  since  morning.  The  little  one  reminded 
her  that  her  father  had  told  them  only  that 
morning  that  the  sun  did  not  move.  ‘‘Yes,” 
said  the  older  sister,  ‘‘but  I  don’t  believe  it. 


I  saw  the  sun  rise  over  there  this  very  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  now  it  is  away  over  here.  How  can 
a  thing  go  all  that  distance  without  moving? 

If  we  didn’t  move  we  should  always  be  where 
we  are  now,  up  on  this  hill.  ’  ’ 

“But,  ”  said  the  little  one,  ‘‘yon  know  father 
said  it  was  the  earth  that  moved.  ’  ’ 

‘‘I  know  it,”  said  the  other,  ‘‘but  I  don’t 
believe  that  either.  I  am  standing  on  the 
earth  now,  and  so  are  you.  How  can  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  think  it  moves  when  you  see  it  does 
not  stir?” 

Said  the  great  preacher:  ‘‘These  simple  ones 
might  divide  mankind  between  them,  and 
carry  the  banner  of  their  parties  through  the 
world.  There  never  has  been  and  there  never 
will  be  any  other  division,  but  they  that  take 
and  they  that  will  not  take  their  father’s 
word.  ’  ’ 

What  Father  do  you  think  he  meant? — Sun¬ 
day  Reading. 

.V  GKNTI.K.MAXLY  llOV. 

H.  L.  Charles. 

A  tjentle  boy,  a  manly  boy. 

Is  the  boy  I  love  to  see  ; 

An  honest  boy,  an  upright  boy. 

Is  the  boy  of  boys  for  me. 

The  gentlelboy  guards  well  his  lips. 

Lest  words  that  fall  may  grieve ; 

The  manly  boy  will  never  stoop 
To  meanness,  nor  deceive. 

An  honest  Iwy  clings  to  the  right 
Through  seasons  foul  and  fair; 

An  upright  boy  will  faithful  be 
When  trusted  anywhere. 

The  gentle  boy,  the  manly  boy. 

Upright  and  honest,  too. 

Will  always  find  a  host  of  friends 
Among  the  good  and  true. 

He  reaps  reward  in  doing  good. 

Finds  joy  in  giving  Joy, 

And  earns  the  right  to  bear  the  name— 

“  A  gentlemanly  boy.” 

NAMING  I'ERSIAN  GIRLS. 

Persian  girl  babies  are  given  very  pretty 
names.  In  one  family,  perhaps,  one  will  find 
Aktar,  the  star;  Gulshan,  lilies;  Wobahar,  the 
spring;  Shamsi,  the  sun;  Shireen,  sweet; 
Almas,  diamond.  Yet  little  girls  are  not. 
wanted.  There  is  mourning  in  a  house  when 
a  girl  is  bom,  and  an  old  Persian  proverb  says : 
‘‘The  household  weeps  forty  days  when  a  girl 
is  born.  ’  ’  There  is  an  imposing  ceremonial 
when  a  boy  is  named,  but  an  old  woman  stoops 
and  whispers  in  a  wee  maid’s  ear  the  name  she 
is  to  go  by.  Her  father  does  not  look  at  her. 
Presently,  when  she  can  crawl  to  his  feet,  she 
may  win  him  by  her  pretty  baby  ways.  There 
are  no  kindergartens  in  Persia.  As  soon  as  she 
is  six  years  old  the  Persian  girl’s  life  of  seclu¬ 
sion  begins.  She  is  taught  embroidery,  and 
perhaps  to  read  the  Koran.  But  there  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  Persians  the  idea  that  it 
is  immodest  for  a  girl  to  know  how  to  read.  — 
Christian  Herald. 

BETTER  RISE  ON  POOR  WINGS  TH.\N  RUN 
WITH  FINE  FE.4THERS. 

‘‘What  magnificent  wings!”  said  the  birds, 
as  they  gazed  at  the  ostrich. 

‘‘Ay,  magnificent,  traly!  And  then,  in  my 
opinion,  you  have  said  all!”  cried  a  stout  little 
fellow  among  them.  ‘‘She  has  ‘wings,’  indeed! 
and  they  carry  her  along  the  ground,  but  they 
won’t  bear  her  upward.  She  may  keep  her 
fine  feathers  for  me.  I  would  rather  have  my 
homely  pinions  that  take  me  into  yonder  glori¬ 
ous  sky  than  all  her  grace  and  grandeur.  ’  ’ 

Aubrey  and  Lionel  Tennyson,  eight  and  ten 
years  of  age,  and  grandsons  of  the  late  poet 
laureate,  have  obtained  a  prize  and  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  respectively  for  poetical  composi¬ 
tions  in  a  contest  started  by  an  English  chil¬ 
dren’s  magazine. 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD’S  QUESTION. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Do  you  know  what  the  birds  say?  The  sparrow  and  dove? 

The  linnet  and  thrash  say,  “  1  love  and  I  love  I  ” 

In  the  winter  they’re  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong ; 

What  it  says,  I  don’t  know,  hut  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunshiny  weather. 
And  singing  and  loving-all  come  back  together. 

But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 

The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 

That  he  sings  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings  he— 

“  I  love  my  love  and  my  love  loves  me  1  ” 


APRIL  .10 YS. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

April  is  the  best  month  to  be  bom  in,  John 
Burroughs  says,  because  so  to  speak  one  catches 
the  first  train,  which  is  made  up  this  month. 
May  is  the  transition  month  and  exists  to  con¬ 
nect  April  and  June,  the  root  with  the  flower. 
April  has  passed  and  now  May  has  come.  The 
children  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  have  been  see¬ 
ing  and  hearing  the  bluebirds  and  the  robins, 
for  some  weeks,  and  not  long  since  a  little  girl 
came  in  with  a  bright  face  at  evening  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “Spring  has  really  come  now,  because  I 
just  heard  the  frogs  singing.  ’  ’ 

The  frogs’  music  is  quite  a  factor  in  the 
“setting  in’’  of  spring,  for  they  do  not  tune 
up  their  pipes  until  the  weather  grows  warm. 
It  may  be  considered  a  doleful  sort  of  a  grind 
they  make  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  but  at 
this  one  it  is  inspiring  as  a  true  harbinger  of 
settled  weather.  The  old  farmers  say  the 
frogs  must  be  frozen  up  three  times,  before 
these  musical  messengers  are  really  established 
as  our  spring  orchestra.  Some  naturalist  calls 
them  the  “bagpipers  of  the  spring.’’  Yet  dear 
as  their  music  is,  the  frog  has  never  so  far 
found  any  worthy  recognition  in  poetry. 

Another  sign  of  warm  weather  which  our 
children  have  observed  is  the  number  of  furry 
caterpillars  which  are  crawling  about.  Lillian 
Muldowny  has  a  pretty  verse  in  The  Criterion 
about  the  caterpillar,  which  our  young  people 
will  like  to  learn,  I  am  sure : 

“  I  wonder  If  the  caterpillar  knows. 

As  toiling  on  her  silken  net  she  goes. 

That  some  day  she  will  fly 

Beneath  the  summer  sky 

And  sip  the  treasured  nectar  of  the  rose  ? 

Or  is  her  life  unconscious  of  its  aim. 
Unknowing  where  it  goes  or  whence  it  came? 
Just  a  blind,  humble  yearning. 

The  germ  souls  upward  turning 

The  faithful  spending  of  her  little  store 

And  the  vague  patient  longing  to  be  more.” 

Another  pleasure  the  children  have  now  is 
hunting  through  the  meadows  and  woods  for 
the  first  fiowers  to  make  May  baskets  to  ex¬ 
change  with  each  other.  After  dark  at  night, 
or  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  cautiously 
go  from  house  to  house,  and  hang  their  May 
baskets  on  the  door  knobs  and  then  run  off  as 
fast  as  they  can.  The  dandelion,  the  bloodroot 
and  hepatica  are  among  the  first  fiowers  that 
come.  The  white,  yellow  and  purple  are  very 
pretty  together. 

The  Missouri  or  Black  Currants  are  among 
the  earliest  shrubs  to  blossom,  and  the  bunches 
of  small  lemon  colored  fiowers  with  their  dark 
red  centers  fill  the  air  with  a  spicy  fragrance. 
Next  come  the  feathery  white  “shad  blows’’ 
lighting  the  roadsides  with  their  delicate 
tassels. 

In  a  few  days  the  Berkshire  children  will  go 
into  the  woods  to  gather  the  beautiful  trailing 
arbutus.  How  we  wish  every  little  city  child 
could  go  with  them !  What  fine  fun  it  would  be 
for  them  all! 


HOW  THE  SqUIRRELS  GET  AT  THE  NUTS. 

“The  squirrel  has  the  key  to  this  conical 
and  spiny  chest  of  many  apartments,  ’  ’  says 
Thorean.  “If  yon  would  be  convinced  how 


differently  armed  the  squirrel  is  naturally  for 
dealing  with  pitch-pine  cones,  just  try  to  get 
one  open  with  your  teeth.  He  who  extracts 
the  seeds  from  a  single  closed  cone  with  the 
aid  of  a  knife  will  be  constrained  to  confess 
that  the  squirrel  earns  his  dinner. 

“The  plucking  and  stripping  of  a  pine  cone 
is  a  business  which  he  and  his  family  under¬ 
stands  perfectly.  He  does  not  prick  his  fingers, 
nor  pitch  his  whiskers,  nor  gnaw  the  solid 
cone  any  more  than  he  needs  to.  He  holds  in 
his  hands  a  solid  embossed  cone,  so  hard  it 
almost  rings  to  the  touch  of  his  teeth.  He 
knows  better  than  to  cut  off  the  top  and  work 
his  way  downward,  or  to  gnaw  into  the  sides 
for  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  face  of 
many  armed  spin  yshields.  He  whirls  it  bot¬ 
tom  upward  in  a  twinkling  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cut  through  the  thin  and  tender  bases 
of  the  scales,  and  each  stroke  tells,  laying  bare 
at  once  a  couple  of  seeds.  Thus  he  strips  it  as 
easily  as  if  its  scales  were  chaff,  and  so  rap¬ 
idly,  tw’irling  it  as  he  advances,  that  you  can¬ 
not  tell  how  he  does  it  till  you  drive  him  off 
and  inspect  his  unfinished  work.  ’’ 


SPRING  TIME. 

“Spring  is  here,’’  said  the  robin,  as  he  set¬ 
tled  himself  on  a  bough  of  a  silver  maple  tree 
on  the  lawn. 

“I  guess  I  knew  that  long  ago,’’  the  tulip 
scornfully  answered,  as  its  proud  head  bent 
gracefully  in  response  to  a  love  message  whis¬ 
pered  by  the  south  wind.  “That  robin  amuses 
me,  ’  ’  continued  the  tulip,  turning  to  its  com¬ 
panion,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  blooming  close 
by.  “He  gives  himself  such  high  airs,  pro¬ 
claiming  spring,  as  if  every  sod  had  not  been 
animated  with  life  peculiar  to  the  season.  ’  ’ 

The  lily  lifted  its  head  erect,  its  sweet  per¬ 
fume  shed  itself  abroad. 

“Oh,  robin  is  well-meaning;  he  only  does 
not  know  how  long  weeks  ago  the  impulse  of 
life  prompted  us  to  leave  our  dark  quarters. 
He  likes  to  tell  the  story  his  own  way,  and  it 
does  no  harm.  ’  ’ 

A  belated  snowdrop  turned  inquiringly  about ; 
its  day  of  bloom  was  almost  ended. 

“Two  months  now  since  I  lifted  my  head 
above  the  soil  in  the  drifted  snow  to  proclaim 
the  tidings,  and  I  wonder  robin  is  not  ashamed 
to  talk  about  anything  quite  so  stale.  ’’ 

A  tough  little  sparrow,  who  had  harbored 
beneath  the  eaves  all  winter,  came  out  and  sat 
refiectively  in  the  sun,  and  ruffled  his  plain 
feathers. 

“Well,  sparrow,’’  the  tulip  said,  nodding  its 
gorgeous  head  condescendingly  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  “I  suppose  you  heard  the  robin  chirping 
his  news  a  moment  ago.  ’  ’ 

The  sparrow  smoothed  his  plain  coat.  He 
talked  in  one  key,  and  that  not  a  particularly 
melodious  one. 

“Y'es,  I  heard  him,  and  while  the  story  was 
not  new  to  me,  either,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  would  better  listen  to  him  than  grumble 
together  over  our  acquired  knowledge.  ’’ 

“How  is  that?’’  said  a  great  purple  lilac, 
who  had  been  silent  until  now. 

The  good-hearted  little  sparrow  put  his  head 
to  one  side,  and  eyed  the  lilac  admiringly. 

‘  ‘  Some  of  us  need  to  be  told  of  our  blessings 
again  and  again,  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  them. 
Not  very  long  since  you  were  a  dry  twig,  and 
there  was  not  much  then  to  be  proud  about. 
The  warm  sunshine  and  balmy  breeze  brought 
life  and  beauty  in  their  path.  I  suppose  I  am 
more  mindful  than  some,  since  not  very  long 
ago  a  blizzard  struck  me  and  left  me  almost 
lifeless. ’ ’ 

Then  the  fiowers  all  looked  at  one  another 
and  nodded  their  heads  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
They  had  been  basking  in  the  beauty  of  the 
hour,  and  had  forgotten  what  a  potent  infiu- 
ence  the  sunshine  and  air  had  been.  The  robin 


was  twittering  about  it  still  and  had  been  too 
busy  to  notice  their  complaints.  But  the  tall 
red  tulip  was  so  beautiful  that  he  stopped  mid¬ 
way  in  the  air,  and  dropped  the  bit  of  straw  in 
his  month  as  he  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
ffower.  “Spring  is  here,’’ he  chirped,  and  of 
one  accord  they  all  nodded  consent. — S.  V. 
DuBois  in  Christian  Intelligencer. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Gallant  and  gay  in  their  donblets  gray. 

All  at  a  flash,  like  the  darting  of  flame, 
Chattering  Arabic,  African,  Indian,— 

Certain  of  Springtime,  the  swallows  came ! 

Doublets  of  gray  silk  and  surcoats  of  purple, 
And  ruffs  of  russet  round  each  little  throat,— 
Wearing  such  garb,  they  had  crossed  the  waters. 
Mariners  sailing  with  never  a  boat. 


A  BIRD’S  EGG. 

If  I  were  required  to  name  instantly  the  most 
perfect  thing  in  the  universe,  says  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  I  should  say  a  bird’s 
egg.  There  is  first  its  exquisite  fragility  of 
material,  strong  only  by  the  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision  of  that  form  so  daintily  moulded. 
There  is  absolute  purity  from  external  strain, 
since  their  thin  barrier  remains  impassable 
until  the  whole  is  in  ruins.  Then  its  range 
of  tints,  so  varied,  so  subdued  and  so  beautiful, 
whether  pure  white  like  the  martens,  or  pure 
green  like  the  robins,  or  dotted  and  mottled 
with  the  loveliest  of  browns  like  the  red  thrush, 
or  aquamarine,  with  strains  of  moss-agate  like 
the  chippy  sparrows,  or  blotched  with  long 
weird  inkmarks  on  a  pale  ground  like  the 
orioles,  as  if  it  bore  inscribed  some  magic 
clew  to  the  birds’  darting  fiight  and  pensile 
nest.  Above  all,  the  Eissociations  and  predic¬ 
tions  of  this  little  wonder,  that  one  may  bear 
home  between  his  fingers  all  that  winged  splen¬ 
dor,  all  that  celestial  melody,  coiled  in  mystery 
within  these  tiny  walls! 


THE  METHUSELAHS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

The  ages  attained  by  some  of  the  coniferae 
are  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  their  colos¬ 
sal  bulk.  The  greatest  longevity  assigned  to 
any  tree  is  perhaps  credited  to  the  celebrated 
taxodium  of  Chapultepec  in  Mexico,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  which 
is  thought  to  exceed  in  age  the  baobab  of  Sene¬ 
gal,  inferred  to  be  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  In  Lombardy  there  is  a 
cypress  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  year  of  our  Saviour’s  birth.  There  is 
even  an  ancient  record  that  it  was  growing  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caisar.  Near  the  ruins  of 
Palenque  are  trees  whose  age  is  estimated  to 
be  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  years. 
The  mammoth  tree  has  been  estimated  to  live 
four  thousand  years  in  California. — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


Well  preserved  fiowers  discovered  at  Dah- 
sonrb,  in  Egypt,  in  tombs  of  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs,  have  just  been  placed  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.  The  commonest  of  those  were  the 
white  or  blue  lotus,  the  red  poppy,  the  leaves 
and  fiowers  of  the  pomegranate,  of  the  saffron 
and  of  the  crocus.  It  seems  that  the  fiowers 
and  plants  of  to-day  are  the  same  as  flourished 
then,  and  that  chrysanthemums  were  known 
six  thousand  years  ago. 


The  smallest  horse  in  the  world  is  a  Shetland 
pony  owned  by  the  Marchese  Carcano  in  Milan. 
It  is  twenty-four  inches  high,  and  when  stand¬ 
ing  beside  its  owner  the  pony’s  back  is  only  an 
inch  above  his  knee. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  has  a  parrot  known  to 
be  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  and  a  most 
lively  up-to-date  fellow.  He  was  owned  by 
George  III.  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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uamed  Holdermaii,  of  whom  he  said:  “I  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  came  across  a  really  sweeter 
nature.  He  was  an  excellent  soldier,  a  half- 
breed,  and  came  of  soldier  stock  on  both  sides 
and  through  both  races.  ’  ’  Holderman  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indian 
Territory  and  “returned  to  his  home  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  need  for  missionary  work  in 
Cuba  that  he  was  contemplating  preparing 
himself  to  return  there  as  a  missionary.  Sum¬ 
moned  to  sit  on  the  grand  jury,  he  was  pros- 


WOMAS’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  Cheyenne  Indian  of  the  old  school  was 
once  in  such  financial  embarrassment  when  re¬ 
turning  from  war  as  to  be  unable  to  furnish 
the  requisite  number  of  ponies  to  purchase  the 
bride  of  his  choice.  The  maiden  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Little  Robe,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Cheyennes.  Rising  to  the  emergency,  this 
brave  “acted  on  the  precedent  set  by  Jacob  and 
offered  himself  as  a  servant  to  Little  Robe.’’ 
The  offer  was  accepted  and,  apparently  with¬ 
out  compunction,  this  chief  placed  his  son-in- 
law  in  trying  positions  and  gave  him  difficult 
work  to  perform  because,  as  he  explained,  ‘  ‘  He 
belongs  to  me.  He  is  married  to  my  daughter ; 
he  had  no  ponies  to  give,  so  he  gave  himself.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Donnely,  with  her  aunt  and  her  two 
little  children,  has  founded  a  Christian  home 
at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  where  not  only 
the  natives  but  travelers  are  welcomed. 

An  earnest  worker  in  the  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tains  has  found  a  prospective  jewel,  whose 
mother  says  that  she  ‘  ‘  would  not  take  anything 
for  what  the  Sunday-school  and  his  new  illus¬ 
trated  Bible  have  done  for  her  son. 

A  rcourge  of  small-pox  has  been  raging  among 
the  Lagunas  of  New  Mexico,  but  our  school 
district  was  protected  by  vaccination.  Only 
two  cases  occurred  here  and  these  had  not 
thus  been  protected.  Not  a  single  day  or  night 
of  the  school  year  has  the  door  been  closed. 
The  evening  school  seems  to  be  a  necessity,  as 
it  brings  in  a  class  of  people  of  various  ages 
who  have  no  opportunity  to  see  or  hear  any¬ 
thing  except  the  old  legends  and  weird  stories 
handed  down  by  tradition.  These  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  them.  Aside  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  evening  school,  some  come  because 
it  is  quiet  and  they  want  to  write  letters  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  better  light  than 
that  from  the  open  fireplace,  which  is  the  only 


that  coming  to  church  and  hearing  God’s  Word 
would  save  him;  now  he  realizes  that  one 
must  not  only  hear,  but  accept  the  truth,  and 
act  upon  it.  Here  the  people  could  not  all  sing 
God’s  praises  in  the  same  tongue,  but  in 
heaven  there  will  be  but  one  language. 

When  Dr.  Lukens  illustrated  Christian  char¬ 
acter  by  the  palm  tree,  one  of  the  old  grand¬ 
fathers  said :  “  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  like  the 
palm  tree,  for  I  cannot  read  Gofl’s  Word  for 
myself.  ’  ’ 

The  triumphant  death  of  a  Christian  pupil 
was  a  sad  but  precious  experience  to  her 
teachers.  There  being  no  clergyman  in  the 
village,  the  teachers  performed  the  last  rites. 
Nine  Indians  here  publicly  confessed  Christ 
and  were  received  into  the  church. 

“Much  occurs  every  day  to  shock  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  people  in  civilized  life,”  writes  Miss 
Houston,  who  is  teaching  the  Laguna  Indians 
in  New  Mexico.  It  must  be  a  surprise  to  a 
new  teacher  that  in  addition  to  class-room 
work  she  is  expected  to  be  friend,  medical  and 
spiritual  adviser,  also  to  perform  the  sers’ices 
of  undertaker. 

“Discouragements  meet  us,  yet  we  have 
much  to  encourage  our  hearts.  The  unvaried 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  these  Indians 
adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  living  here.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  are  willing  to  assume  them. 

To  illustrate  the  struggles  incident  to  a  life 
of  faith,  we  one  day  gave  them  an  outline  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  began  early 
to  possess  the  promised  land,  and  their  faces 
shone  as  if  they  did  understand. 

Our  labors  have  been  greatly  increased  by  a 
malady  that  has  invaded  almost  every  home. 
Five  were  lying  on  the  floor  of  one  house  for 
weeks,  and  this  means  a  visit  from  the  mission¬ 
ary  every  time  that  medicine  is  to  be  adminis¬ 


trated  by  sudden  illness,  which  resulted  in  death 
three  or  four  days  later.  The  money  paid  to 
his  Indian  mother  for  his  services  as  juror 
was  sent  through  their  pastor  as  an  offering 
for  the  debt  of  the  Board,  ’  ’  both  parents  being 
church  members.  H.  E.  B. 

THE  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Emma  L.  Burnett. 

Pittsburgh  being  a  synonym  for  the  most 
bounteous  hospitality  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  the  delegates  and  visitors  present 
at  the  twenty-ninth  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (Philadelphia)  were  roy¬ 
ally  entertained.  Everything  possible  was  done 
for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  scene  of  the  gathering  was  the  beautiful 
section  of  the  city  known  as  “East  End,”  all 
sessions  of  the  Assembly  being  held  in  the 
large  and  commodious  East  Liberty  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  J.  P.  E.  Kuniler  is  pastor. 

The  initial  meeting,  one  of  prayer  and  praise, 
took  place  Tuesday,  April  25,  at  8  P.M.,  and 
although  the  evening  was  very  wet,  the  spa¬ 
cious  chapel  was  well  filled,  many  coming 
from  a  long  distance.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Culbertson 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  formerly  a  missionary- 
in  Siam,  conducted  the  exercises,  having  for 
her  subject  “The  promise  put  on  record.” 
Hymns  like  “I  love  to  tell  the  story”  and 
“Go,  labor  on”  were  heartily  sung,  and  many 
prayers  were  offered  by  both  missionaries  and 
home  workers.  This  inspiring  hour,  thS  fitting 
prelude  to  the  days  which  were  to  follow,  was 
succeeded  by  a  pleasant  social  season,  a  time 
for  greeting  old  friends  and  making  new  ones, 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Kumler  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  adding  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion. 

Delegates  from  various  directions  were  con¬ 
tinually  arriving,  and  the  roll  call  at  the  first 
business  session  showed  that  forty-four  out  of 


light  in  most  of  their  homes.  “We  most  sin-  I 
cerely  desire  the  prayers  of  God’s  people  in  j 
behalf  of  this  people.  ’  ’ 

“The  many  who  have  lately  confessed  Christ 
have  made  our  hearts  rejoice,”  says  Miss 
Mathes.  One  young  man  said  that  the  Sabbath 
was  the  best  of  days  to  him.  Once  he  thought 
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tered. 

After  the  death  of  a  little  Indian  I  called  to 
arrange  for  the  funeral,  but  no  coffin  had  been 
prepared.  I  measured  the  little  form,  but  we 
had  nothing  in  the  mission  to  offer.  At  last 
the  father  made  a  casket  from  a  railroad  tie, 
which  served  for  a  last  resting  place. 

How  can  these  Indians  advance  rapidly 
when  cumbered  with  a  mixture  of  three  lan¬ 
guages — Spanish,  English  and  their  local  un¬ 
written  idiom?  Many  of  the  larger  boys  are 
getting  work  on  the  railroad  and  this  stimu¬ 
lates  them  in  the  study  of  English.  The 
directors  of  the  Santa  F  road  prefer  them  to 
the  Mexicans,  for  they  are  peaceable  and  obe¬ 
dient  while  the  former  have  a  mutinous  spirit. 

Wind  Storms. — Miss  Dissette’s  description  of 
a  sand  storm  at  Znni,  New  Mexico,  will  be 
recalled.  Miss  Wyllie  of  the  Albuquerque 
school,  humorously  mentions  some  wind  freaks 
at  this  place :  ‘  ‘  One  of  our  most  serious  troubles 
is  in  trying  to  keep  the  clothes  on  the  line 
during  our  severe  wind  storms.  Some  of  our 
workers  declare  that  they  have  met  clothes 
pins  with  articles  of  clothing  in  their  mouths, 
flying  through  the  air,  as  if  in  search  of  a 
quiet  spot  to  rest.  ” 

A  Sequel. — A  few  weeks  ago  Governor 
Roosevelt  gave  testimony  to  the  value  of  cer¬ 
tain  Kendall  students  and  other  Rough  Riders 
of  his  regiment.  One  of  them  was  a  Cherokee 


the  fifty-three  Presbyterial  Societies  were  rep- 
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reseated,  the  nearer  societies  being  very  well 
represented. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  good  things— interesting  accounts 
of  the  year’s  work,  missionaries’  talks  and 
addresses,  stimulating  conferences,  helpful  de¬ 
votional  exercises.  In  her  words  of  greeting 
the  President,  Mrs.  Turner,  referred  to  the 
facts  that  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  work 
began  in  Pittsburgh,  and  that  this  busy  city 
is  to-day  a  center  of  missionary  activity.  She 
was  confident  that  the  meeting  here  would 
give  fresh  impetus  to  the  work. 

The  first  day  reports  were  in  order.  The 
Treasurers  showed  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  to  be  1164,141.28.  The  home  secretaries 
spoke  of  a  year  of  quiet,  steady  work,  of  no 
backward  steps,  of  encouragement  in  young 
people’s  work,  of  the  enthusiasm  attendant 
upon  the  observance  of  twentieth  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversaies  of  auxiliaries,  resulting  in 
increasing  zeal  and  ardor.  The  Publication 
Committee  made  a  good  showing,  although  the 
circulation  of  Woman’s  Work  is  not  what  it 
should  be  within  our  boundaries.  Literature 
secretaries  were  exhorted  to  make  more  ear¬ 
nest  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  magazine. 

The  “survey  of  foreign  work’’  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  was  rendered  more  effec¬ 
tive  by  much  of  it  being  tuhl  instead  of  read, 
Mrs.  Newkirk  giving  hers  in  the  form  of  a 
very  interesting  map-talk,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe’s 
being  a  report  disguised  as  an  eloquent  address. 
In  speaking  of  medical  work  in  India  Mrs. 
Thorpe  told  of  the  finally  completed  Philadel¬ 
phia  hospital  at  Amballa,  a  memorial  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  society.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning  her  report  she  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  as  we  all 
know,  was  the  Board’s  Secretary  for  India. 

Mrs.  Weitzel,  one  of  the  secretaries  for  young 
people’s  work,  reported  for  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  showing  that  in  taking  over  these 
societies  we  have  acquired  twenty  male  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  appear  to  be  doing  splendid  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  these 
gatherings  is  the  introduction  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  present  to  the  Assembly.  \Vhile  the  ap¬ 
propriate  hymn,  “How  beauteous  upon  the 
mountains,  ’  ’  was  being  sung,  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  flower-decked  platform,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  rising  to  receive  them.  In  simple  but  well 
chosen  words  the  President  introduced  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Johnston  of  Africa;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Neal, 
Miss  Edwina  Cunningham,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Lyon 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leyenberger  of  China;  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Forman,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Ewing  and  Miss 
M.  C.  Davis  of  India ;  Miss  Anna  K.  Davis  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Fulton  of  Japan;  Miss  Kate  Flee- 
son  of  Laos ;  Miss  Clara  Hough,  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Porter  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Howell  of  South 
America.  Four  or  five  of  the  ladies  said  a  few 
words,  mainly  on  the  subject  of  answered  pray¬ 
ers,  giving  instances  in  their  own  experience. 

Later  in  the  day  Miss  Cunningham,  dressed 
in  Chinese  costume,  gave  a  vivid  and  pic¬ 
turesque  account  of  an  itinerating  tour  in  the 
Ningpo  district,  traveling  in  a  Chinese  house¬ 
boat,  visiting  among  the  village  people  and 
telling  the  old,  old  story  everywhere.  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  Miss  Hough  gave  us  some  of  her 
experiences  in  Brazil,  beginning  her  talk  with 
nn  earnest  plea  for  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Mrs.  Porter,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Persia, 
later  in  South  America,  appeared  in  a  Persian 
costume,  speaking  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
that  country  and  afterwards  sang  a  hy  mn  in 
Portuguese.  Miss  Fleeson  of  Laos,  a  very 
graphic  speaker,  was  heard  with  great  interest 
and  moved  the  audience  alternately  to  smiles 
and  tears. 

A  fine  paper  on  the  ‘  ‘  Higher  Education  of 
Girls  on  the  Mission  Fields,’’  written  by  Mrs. 
John  Mott,  who  has  made  the  tour  of  many  of 
our  mission  stations,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Double¬ 
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day,  a  sister  of  our  editor  of  Woman’s  Work. 
Another  good  practical  paper  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Cushing  of  Orange,  N.  J.  It  was  entitled 
“Business  Methods  in  Missionary  Societies.’’ 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  Secretary  for  India,  read  a  letter 
which  she  had  written  to  Lady  Cnrzon,  plead¬ 
ing  that  as  a  representative  of  two  Christian 
nations  “her  excellency’s’’  influence  may  al¬ 
ways  be  on  the  side  of  Christianity  in  its  high¬ 
est  and  best  sense.  The  Assembly  approved  of 
the  letter  being  forwarded  to  the  vice-reine  of 
India. 

Three  conferences  were  held.  That  on  young 
people’s  work,  Wednesday,  was  of  such  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  that  an  adjourned  meeting  was 
held  the  following  day.  The  conference  of 
j  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  officers  was  held,  as 
i  usual,  Thursday  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
I  a  general  conference  later  in  the  morning. 
These  were  all  practical  and  helpful,  though 
I  many  of  the  nuts  to  be  cracked  were  decidedly 
I  “chestnuts.  ’’  Still  some  new  light  was  thrown 
i  on  old  subjects.  This  threshing  over  of  old 
straw  serves  to  show  the  progress  many  work- 
I  ers  are  making,  and  also  how  others  manifest 
;  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  in  holding  on 
to  their  old-time  opinions. 

The  evening  meetings  were  marked  by  elo¬ 
quent  missionary  addresses,  earnest  prayers, 
fine  music,  good  collections  and  a  church 
packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Wednesday 
evening  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing  of  Lodiana, 
India,  delivered  a  fine  address,  “A  Message 
!  from  India  to  the  Seven  Churches.  ’  ’  Thursday 
I  evening  the  speakers  were  J.  P.  Cochrane 
M.  D.  of  Persia  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Far  away  friends  were  thinking  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Our  sisters  ot  the  Northwest  Board, 
in  session  at  Cedar  Rapids,  sent  a  Scriptural 
salutation,  which  met  with  a  cordial  response 
in  the  same  language.  Two  girls  in  the 
Chinese  Home  in  San  Francisco  sent  greetings. 
Mrs.  Isaac  Boyce  of  Mexico,  through  Mrs. 
Kumler,  sent  a  box  of  red  camelias  with  greet¬ 
ings. 

Some  pleasant  little  extras  not  on  the  program 
were  from  time  to  time  thrown  in — such  as  a 
beautiful  soprano  solo,  “The  Lord  is  my  Shep¬ 
herd,  ’  ’  a  short  talk  by  Mrs.  Chalfant,  who  had 
been  visiting  her  missionary  sons  in  China  re¬ 
cently,  and  another  all  too  short  talk  from  Mr. 
Robert  Speer  Thursday  afternoon.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  “reverend 
fathers’’  from  the  Board  and  asked  to  give  us 
some  advice,  which  he  gracefully  didn’t  do, 
contenting  himself  with  speaking  in  his  usual 
suggestive  way. 

This  has  been  a  cheerful  gathering,  even 
merry  at  times.  There  was  so  much  to  be 
thankful  for  and  rejoice  over.  Enthusiastic 
applause  would  break  forth  every  now  and 
then,  especially  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the 
good  things  seemed  to  be  literally  ‘  ‘  piled  on.  ’  ’ 
And  yet  there  never  was  a  more  prayerful 
spirit.  Prayer  was  offered  on  all  occasions — 
in  thankfulness  after  the  Treasurer's  report, 
and  the  accounts  of  work  called  for  by  indi- 
:  viduals  and  by  leaders  of  different  exercises, 

I  volunteered  by  missionaries  or  other  delegates, 

I  audible  prayer,  silent  prayer,  and  at  one  or 
two  of  the  sessions  there  were  “seasons  of 


prayer,  ’  ’  when  one  voice  after  another  took  up 
the  petition. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  society 
the  next  Assembly  should  be  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
Ecumenical  Council  meets  in  New  York  City 
in  April,  1900,  and  the  woman’s  days  of  that 
gathering  coincide  with  the  usual  date  of  our 
Assembly,  the  Board  of  Directors  recommend 
that  no  assembly  be  held  next  year,  but  that 
as  many  as  possible  try  to  attend  the  meetings 
in  New  York.  This  proposition  was  acquiesced 
in  without  any  visible  demur,  the  universal 
feeling  probably  being  that  such  an  extra 
good  meeting  as  this  Pittsburgh  one  would  last 
us  two  years.  The  Assembly  was  invited  to 
Philadelphia  for  1901. 

Mr.s.  Culbertson  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke 
of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  meetings  to  be  held  in 
the  Capital  City  next  October.  Of  course  there 
is  to  be  a  woman’s  meeting  in  connection  with 
this,  and  Mrs.  Culbertson,  in  the  name  of  the 
Presbyterial  Society  of  that  region,  cordially 
offered  entertainment  to  delegates  to  that 
gathering,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all. 

Chairmen  of  committees  were  unusually 
happy  in  making  their  reports,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  thanks  to  our  kind  entertainers  were 
responded  to  most  cordially.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
velous  thing  how  such  crowds  could  be  so 
deftly  handled,  each  individual  receiving  the 
kindest,  most  considerate  treatment.  Lunch 
each  day  was  provided  for  a  thousand  people, 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  availing 
themselves  of  this  hospitality.  Supper  also  was 
offered  to  any  living  in  distant  parts  of  the 
city  who  wished  to  attend  the  evening  meet¬ 
ings.  All  arrangements  were  well  conceived 
and  admirably  carried  out. 

The  closing  half  hour  of  the  Assembly  is 
always  of  the  deepest  interest.  All  other 
things  being  put  aside,  some  high  and  solemn 
theme,  one  that  tends  to  deepen  and  quicken 
spiritual  life,  is  brought  before  the  assemblage, 
and  all  are  invited  to  participate  either  by 
offering  brief  prayers  or  making  briefer  re¬ 
marks.  The  subject  at  this  time  was,  “The 
Name  which  is  above  every  Name.’’  The 
hymn  ‘  ‘  Jesus !  name  of  wondrous  love !  ’  ’  was 
sung,  followed  by  many  tender,  helpful  words 
and  deeply  fervent  prayers.  No  doubt  what 
was  said  at  this  time  will  be  long  remembered 
by  many  and  will  inspire  them  with  fresh 
ardor  for  Christian  work.  As  workers  in  the 
grand  cause  of  Missions  we  were  all  glad  to 
unite  with  our  President,  just  before  the  last 
prayer  was  offered,  in  repeating  that  phrase 
in  Philippians  ii.  16:  “  Holding  forth  the  Word 
of  Life.  ’  ’ 

LINE  .VN’D  rilECEPT. 

Here  is  my  work  to  do,  to  worry  over.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  My  work,  ’  ’  I  say ;  but  if  I  can  know  that  it 
is  not  my  work,  but  God’s,  should  I  not  cast 
away  my  restlessness,  even  while  I  worked  on 
more  faithfully  and  untiringly  than  ever? — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity ,  but  we 
can  yield  to  them  in  such  ways  as  to  be  greater 
than  if  we  could. — Hannah  More. 

Don’t  try  to  hold  God’s  hand;  let  him  hold 
yours.  Let  him  do  the  hohling  and  you  do  the 
trusting. — H.  W.  Webb-Peploe. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLO  OF  THOUGHT 
AMI  AOTIOX. 

That  great  Roman  heathen  Seneca  said  that 
whilst  religion  worships  God,  superstition 
profanes  it.  From  an  article  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  magazine  I  find  that  “the  Beatiica- 
tion  of  Joan  of  Arc”  is  designated  as  “a  Gen¬ 
eral  lureution,  for  May,  189St,  ”  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  by  the 
Pope.  The  writer  says  that  the  Pope  desires, 
before  he  dies,  to  give  his  children  one  more 
intercessor  in  heaven,  and  the  faithful  may 
soon  be  able  to  invoke  the  “powerful  inter¬ 
cession’’  of  Sr.  Joan  of  Arc.  It  has  taken  the 
Romish  Church  some  time  to  discover  that  it 
had  “a  powerful  intercessor’’  in  the  valiant 
Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  brought  to  the  stake 
on  May  30,  1431. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  Missionary  Society  has  been  a 
notable  event.  This  society,  wfiich  has  now 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  with  missions  encircling  the  globe, 
was  started  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Castle 
and  Falcon,  AJdersgate  street,  London,  on 
April  12,  1799.  Sixteen  clergymen  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Among  them  were  Thomas  Scott,  the 
commentator:  John  Venn,  the  author  of  “The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man;’’  and  John  Newton,  who 
wrote  the  well-known  hymn,  “How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesns  sounds. ’’  Among  the  laymen 
were  William  Wilberforce,  the  friend  of  the 
slave,  and  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  father  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  It  was  a  remarkable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  foreign  missions.  This  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England 
thus  followed  closely  on  that  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  founded  by  William  Carey 
in  1793;  and  the  London  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Congregationalist,  founded  in  1795. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increased  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  race  to  be  claimed  as  quasi 
Christians!  Among  many  evidences  of  this  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Oswald  J.  Simon  in  the 
London  Fortnightly,  in  which  he  says  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  sayings 
of  Jesns  which  is  not  in  absolute  harmony 
with  the  faith  and  the  higher  teaching  of 
Israel.  And  he  adds  that  no  Jew  can  con¬ 
template  the  life  of  Jesns  Christ,  with  its  im¬ 
measurable  influence  upon  mankind,  without  a 
deepened  and  quickened  sense  that,  after  all, 
the  religion  of  Israel  is  essentially  and  incom¬ 
parably  a  universal  religion. 

A  curious  incident  occurring  in  that  most 
conservative  of  all  Christian  communities,  the 
Church  of  England,  has  attracted  very  little 
attention.  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  has 
been  elected  churchwarden  at  Deeping,  St. 
James,  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  The  legal¬ 
ity  of  this  step  has  not  been  questioned,  al¬ 
though  it  is  the  first  instance  of  a  woman 
having  been  elected  by  a  parish  to  the  office  of 
churchwarden.  Canon  XVIII.  of  the  English 
Church  provides  that  the  churchwardens  shall 
be  chosen  the  first  week  after  Easter,  but,  of 
course,  nothing  has  been  stated  regarding  the 
sex  of  these  two  officials.  One  of  them  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  parish 
and  the  other  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
Established  Church  or  not. 

An  eminent  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Calcutta  is  a  Mohammedan,  Mr. 
Ameer  Ali,  Syed  M.  A . ,  the  title  Syed  indi¬ 
cating  that  he  is  in  direct  lineal  descent  from 
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the  Prophet  of  Arabia.  This  gentleman  has 
recently  published  “A  Short  History  of  the 
Saracens,’’  which  is  being  very  favorably 
received  by  the  English  and  German  press, 
although  its  omissions  are  many  and  its  mis¬ 
takes  numerous.  The  Mussulmans  of  India 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  that  Anglo- 
Indian  education,  which  is  now  regarded  as  au 
evidence  of  culture,  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Hindus.  But  Syed  Ameer  Ali  is  a  notable 
exception  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  from  his 
pen  the  story  of  the  Saracens  from  a  Saracenic 
standpoint. 

We  are  indebted,  somewhat,  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Parker  of  London  for  the  reminder 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  on  April  2‘. 
For  this  well  known  preacher  in  celebrating 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Lord  Protector  of  England  took  occasion 
to  refer,  in  somewhat  strong  language,  to 
the  moral  delinquencies  of  crowned  heads  and 
royalty. 

In  taking  up  a  popular  English  monthly  in 
which  there  is  an  article  on  “Great  Anniver¬ 
saries  in  April,’’  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  omitted ;  nor 
do  I  find  it  in  an  English  almanac  which  gives, 
or  rather  professes  to  give,  the  birthdays  of 
all  great  men  who  were  born  in  April — Bis¬ 
marck  Jon  the  Ist,  George  Herbert  on  the  3d, 
the  poet  Wordsworth  on  the  7  th,  Napoleon  on 
the  20th,  Shakespeare  on  the  23d,  and  John 
Keble  on  the  25th.  But  no  mention  of  Crom¬ 
well  !  We  Americans  cannot  forget  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  very  much  to  say  to  our  ances¬ 
try.  For  not  a  few  of  our  historic  families  are 
descended  from  those  regicides  who,  when  the 
Protector  died,  sought  protection  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  month  of  April  also  includes  the  anni¬ 
versaries  of  the  deaths  of  several  remarkable 
men.  H^del  died  on  the  13th,  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  17th,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  on 
19th.  On  the  recent  occasion  of  this  last  anni¬ 
versary,  which  is  known  as  ‘  ‘  Primrose  Day,  ’  ’ 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  Government  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  addressed  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  and  referring  to 
the  ritualistic  controversy  appealed  to  the 
members  of  the  Primrose  League  to  band 
themselves  together  and  not  allow  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  impoverished  by  extremists 
on  either  side. 

That  veteran  Congregationalist  divine.  Dr. 
Guinness  Rogers,  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
nineteenth  century  Cromwellianism.  He  prob¬ 
ably  more  nearly  approaches  the  great  Lord 
Protector  in  spirit  that  any  other  man.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  past  the  youth  of  old  age,  being 
seventy- six,  he  is  still  in  harness,  working 
away  as  preacher,  author  and  journalist  with 
a  zeal  and  energy  that  younger  men  might 
well  envy.  Dr.  Rogers  is  an  Irishman,  asso¬ 
ciated  like  St.  Patrick  with  the  town  of 
Enniskillen,  and  is  a  strong  home  ruler.  For 
Dr.  Rogers  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  great  occa¬ 
sion,  and  as  editor  of  the  English  Independent 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  with  all 
the  zeal  (but  with  better  taste)  of  the  eloquent 
pastor  of  the  London  Temple. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  a  leading 
Unitarian  and  somewhat  rationalistic  paper 
published  in  Boston,  deplores  the  increasing 
secularization  of  the  religions  journals  of 
America.  These  remarks  have  been  made  in 
consequence  of  a  radical  change  which  is  said 
to  be  gradually  coming  over  both  secnlar 
and  religious  newspapers.  The  great  secular 
dailies  are  printing  more  religious  matter, 
whilst  the  leading  religious  weeklies  are  print¬ 
ing  less.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  a  contem¬ 
porary  which  states  that  “many  families  take 
only  a  religious  paper,  ’  ’  and  without  secular 
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news  in  this  paper  would  be  left  in  ignorance 
of  much  which  is  of  value.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  there  is  not  a  family  in  the  United 
States,  even  in  its  most  remote  comers,  which 
does  not  take  a  secnlar  paper. 

HEALTH  NOTES. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  yet  least  well-known 
services  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service.  It  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  years  old,  and  is  more  vigorous 
and  important  now  than  ever  before.  Its  head, 
Snrgeon-General  Wyman,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  men  in  Washington,  and  in  fact  in 
the  country,  because  upon  his  skill  and  vigi¬ 
lance  depends  the  question  of  future  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever,  smallpox  and  other  contagious 
diseases. 

The  service  was  originally  instituted  to  en¬ 
courage  men  to  enter  the  merchant  marine  by 
furnishing  them  with  free  treatment  and  free 
hospitals  in  the  case  of  sickness;  but  in  the 
last  thirty  years  its  scope  has  been  so  widened 
that  it  is  now  the  national  quarantine  service. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  examination  of  pilots 
for  color  blindness,  of  life  saving  men  as  to 
their  physical  fitness,  and  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  Service  with  regard  to  the  health  of 
officers  ready  for  promotion. 

The  service  has  stations  all  over  the  country, 
in  every  sea  or  river  port,  on  the  Dry  Tortugas 
Island  and  on  piles  sixty  miles  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  all  these  points  sailors 
apply  for  treatment  or  examination  and  receive 
medicines  and  twlvice  free  of  charge.  During 
the  summer  of  the  World’s  Fair  cholera  threat¬ 
ened  this  country  and  twelve  able  medical 
officers  were  sent  abroad  to  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  ports  to  inspect  and  disinfect  all  passen¬ 
gers  sailing  for  the  United  States.  The  work 
was  well  done  and  not  a  single  cholera  patient 
reached  New  York. 

Last  week  President  McKinley  transferred  to 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  Fort  Stanton,  an 
abandoned  military  reservation  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  in  New  Mexico.  This  station  is  set  apart 
for  the  treatment  of  consumptives.  Prepara¬ 
tions  will  be  immediately  made  for  its  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  service  and  the  buildings  put  in 
order  for  the  reception  of  patients.  In  spite  of 
the  healthfulness  of  their  calling,  large  nnm  • 
bers  of  sailors  are  consumptive,  and  it  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  them  to  be  sent  to  a  climate 
where  recovery  is  really  possible. 
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SIGHTS  IN  CANTON. 

Mrs.  Henry  Loomis. 

Let  me  describe  a  day  that  I  spent  in  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Canton  in  company  with  Miss  Hough¬ 
ton  and  Miss  Proctor. 

Mr.  Kerfoot  (a  young  man  from  New  York, 
who  was  introduced  to  us  at  Shanghai) 
was  also  one  of  our  party  and  undertook 
the  care  of  engaging  a  guide  and  chairs. 
It  was  the  2d  of  December,  about  nine  o’clock, 
when  we  set  out.  You  have  doubtess  seen  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  chairs  which  are  carried  by  means 
of  two  long  poles  resting  on  the  shoulders  of 
coolies,  one  or  two  in  front  and  one  behind. 
There  were  four  of  us  and  we  had  three  coolies 
to  each  chair. 

The  swaying  up  and  down  motion  of  the 
chairs  is  a  little  unpleasant  at  first,  but  one 
soon  gets  accustomed  to  it.  We  went  first  to 
see  a  kind  of  jewelry,  peculiar  I  think  to  Can¬ 
ton,  made  by  fastening,  with  a  kind  of  glue, 
minute  pieces  of  the  feathers  of  the  kingfisher 
to  silver  or  gold  brooches,  earrings,  etc.  Only 
a  few  feathers  on  each  bird  are  of  just  the  re¬ 
quired  tint  and  quality.  Boys  are  employed  to 
do  this  work,  and  by  the  time  they  are  forty 
years  old  their  eyesight  is  nearly  destroyed,  so 
the  guide  told  us. 

From  the  jeweler’s  shop  we  proceeded  to  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  old  embroidery.  The  arti¬ 
cles  were  old  robes  and  hangings  which  had 
belonged  to  mandarins,  but  they  had  been  so 
overhauled  by  other  visitors  that  the  ladies 
found  little  that  they  cared  for. 

Resuming  our  chairs,  we.were  rapidly  carried 
along  by  the  coolies,  who  proceed  on  a  trot 
through  the  narrow  streets,  uttering  a  low- 
pitched  harsh  cry — by  which  they  keep  time 
and  warn  foot-passengers  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

There  seems  much  more  bustle  and  animation 
in  the  streets  than  in  Japanese  cities,  partly,  I 
suppose,  because  of  their  narrowness — not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  shops  are  open, 
with  floors  generally  of  stone  or  boards,  and  a 
counter,  behind  which  stands  the  salesman,  the 
commodities  being  on  shelves.  Bright  colored 
signboards  and  banners  project  from  the  build¬ 
ings  or  hang  over  the  streets  and  oast  shifting 
shadows  on  the  moving  crowd  below.  The 
many  bright  tints  and  rich  fabrics  worn  by 
the  men  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene. 

Chinese  women  of  the  better  class  do  not 
appear  in  the  streets,  but  if  they  go  out  at  all 
ride  in  close  covered  sedan  chairs.  We  saw  a 
chair  for  a  bride  very  gorgeously  decorated 
with  bright  colors. 

“Jade  street’’  is  a  characteristic  part  of  Can¬ 
ton.  We  looked  into  shop  after  shop  contain¬ 
ing  bracelets,  earrings  and  various  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  jewelry  and  ornament,  almost  all  of 
which  were  made  of  jade — white,  green, 
mottled,  plain  or  carved. 

At  a  shop  not  far  away  we  were  shown  arti¬ 
cles  made  of  or  ornamented  with  shark  skins, 
including  cases  of  various  kinds. 

Some  of  us,  I  think,  felt  some  hesitation  about 
visiting  the  execution  ground — I  am  sure  I  did 
— but  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place  to  suggest  the  awful  scenes  enacted 
there.  It  is  a  veritable  potter’s  fleld,  used  for 
exposing  to  the  air  and  sun  jars  and  other 
articles  of  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  are  to  be  removed  when 
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an  execution  is  to  take  place.  Our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  some  crosses  of  round  un¬ 
hewn  timber,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
which  were  lying  off  at  one  side;  and  also 
some  covered  crocks  in  which  the  heads  of 
those  executed  are  thrown,  when  the  jars  are 
sealed  and  left  until  so  many  accumulate  that 
it  is  necessary  to  bury  them. 

This  ground  lies  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  back 
of  some  buildings,  apparently  dwellings,  and 
is  I  should  say,  about  fifty  by  twenty  feet  in 
extent ;  though  it  is  difficnlt  to  judge,  as  it  is 
not  enclosed,  nor  in  any  way  shut  off  from  the 
ordinary  haunts  of  men. 

Criminals  to  be  beheaded  kneel  before  the 
executioner.  Those  guilty  of  very  heinous 
offenses  are  chopped  into  forty  pieces. 

In  the  old  city,  as  it  is  called  (thongh  to  a 
stranger  there  seems  no  line  of  separation  nor 
distinction),  we  visited  first  Examination  Hall, 
where  at  stated  intervals  candidates  come 
hoping  to  earn  degrees  which  shall  entitle 
them  to  office  under  the  government. 

The  Chinese  Government  holds  out  to  its 
subjects  seven  degrees  to  be  competed  for  in 
succession  by  literary  examinations.  The  three 
lower  degrees  can  be  earned,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  Canton,  Nanking  and  perhaps  other  of 
the  large  cities  of  China,  as  well  as  at  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Winning  these,  the  candidate  gradually 
rises  in  rank  and  is  eligible  for  the  four  higher 
degrees,  which  are  competed  for  and  conferred 
only  in  Pekin. 

We  entered  the  enclosure  by  a  paved  walk ; 
on  either  side  extended  a  snccession  of  long, 
low,  shed-like  buildings,  separated  by  narrow 
alleys,  and  each  divided  by  wooden  partitions 
into  sixty  five  stalls,  similar  to  those  used  for 
cattle  shows  in  America.  We  noticed  near  the 
entrance  huge  stacks  of  boards,  five  or  six  feet 
long,  and  these,  we  learned,  are  slipped  into 
grooves  in  the  walls  (two  in  each  stall,  one  for 
a  seat  and  the  other  for  a  table),  when  the 
time  for  examination  approaches. 

No  other  comforts  or  necessaries  are  provided. 
An  aperture  over  the  door  admits  light  and  air, 
and  here  the  ambitions  young  Chinaman  is 
shut  in  with  his  topic  for  three  days,  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  communication  with  any  one  outside 
being  allowed^him. 

When  the  allotted  time  is  up,  he  hands  over 
the  work  done  to  the  proper  authorities,  a 
fresh  task  is  assigned  him  and  he  is  shut  in  for 
another  three  days.  Accommodations  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  eleven  hundred,  and  our  guide  told 
ns  that  there  are  nsnally  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  competitors  for  the  eighty-eight  diplomas 
conferred  at  each  examination.  The  snccess- 
fnl  candidates  go  to  Pekin,  where  they  are 


appointed  to  office  under  the  Government ;  and 
at  stated  times  present  themselves  for  the 
higher  examinations. 

Next  we  visited  the  place  where  the  torments 
of  the  wicked  in  the  future  world  are  vividly 
set  forth  by  means  of  figures  of  wood  or  wax. 

First  scene.  The  sinner  is  shown  changed 
into  a  cow. 

Second.  He  is  ground  between  two  large 
millstones,  while  a  dog  licks  up  the  blood 
which  oozes  out. 

Third.  A  red-hot  bell  is  placed  over  him. 

Fourth.  He  is  pnt  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil. 

Fifth.  He  is  bastinadoed. 

Sixth.  He  is  bound  between  two  huge  pieces 
of  timber  and  the  whole  sawn  in  two. 

If  fear  of  future  punishment  can  deter  from 
crime,  certainly  the  Chinese  should  be  an  ex¬ 
emplary  people. 

We  were  glad  to  leave  the  harrowing  scenes, 
and  after  going  a  short  distance  we  entered  a 
building  in  which  are  arranged  on  shelves 
around  the  room  five  hundred  wooden  images 
representing  the  great  heroes  and  sages  known 
to  the  Chinese,  and  varying  in  complexion, 
expression  and  attitude.  To  onr  surprise,  onr 
guide  pointed  out  among  the  number  Maroo 
Polo,  the  great  explorer. 

We  went  next  to  see  the  water  clook,  which 
until  the  introduction  of  foreign  inventions  in 
recent  years  was  the  only  time-piece  known  to 
most  of  the  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  four 
iron  jars  each  holding  several  gallons,  so  con- 
stmeted  and  placed  that  the  water  with  which 
the  top  one  is  filled  drips  at  stated  intervals 
from  one  to  the  other  nntil  it  reaches  the 
lowest,  in  which  an  indicator  attached  to  a 
float  reveals  the  honr  to  the  initiated.  A 
placard  announcing  the  time  and  changed 
every  honr  is  hung  in  a  high  and  oonspicnons 
place  outside  the  building.  Clooks  are  now 
common  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  but  in 
China  old  and  time  honored  onstoms  are  re¬ 
vered  and  preserved  even  when  their  nsefnlness 
is  past. 

The  buildings  of  Canton  are  mostly  low — the 
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one  notable  exception  being  the  pawnbrokers’ 
establishments,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  five  or 
six  stories.  Fnrs  are  stored  in  the  highest 
story,  jewelry  in  another,  household  furniture 
in  another,  and  so  on.  These  houses  are  guarded 
by  watchmen  day  and  night. 

Taking  our  chairs  again,  we  went  to  visit  the 
City  of  the  Dead ;  an  enclosure  in  which  are 
many  small  rooms,  or  stalls,  built  in  rows, 
where  the  bodies  of  strangers  dying  in  Canton 
are  placed,  if  they  are  people  of  wealth  or 
rank,  until  their  relatives  can  find  a  “lucky” 
place  for  burial  and  make  arrangements  for 
their  removal.  In  most  of  these  stalls  the 
coffin  is  concealed  by  a  curtain,  in  front  of 
which  are  groups  of  paper  figures  representing 
servants  of  the  deceased  in  the  act  of  offering 
to  his  spirit  in  the  other  world  rice  and  other 
things  which  he  is  supposed  to  need.  At  the 
time  of  burial  these  figures  are  burned.  In 
one  chamber  we  were  shown  an  immense  black 
lacquer  coffin  worth  $3,000,  which  a  Viceroy 
of  Foochow  had  had  made  during  his  lifetime 
for  himself.  The  wood  of  which  it  is  made 
was  carefully  selected  and  is  without  knots 
and  the  lacquer  is  an  inch  in  thickness.  This 
Viceroy  died  in  Canton  ten  years  ago,  and  not 
yet  have  his  friends  found  a  satisfactory  place 
for  burial. 

We  were  struck  with  the  neatness  and  general 
appearance  of  being  well  oared  for  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  this  City  of  the  Dead  from  all  other 
places  in  Canton. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  feeling  that  we  had 
spent  a  very  interesting  daj*,  but  with  no 
desire  to  make  our  residence  in  the  native  city 
of  Canton. 
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Rural  and  Farm  Life. 

Good  authorities  recommend  deep  plowing 
for  potatoes,  plenty  of  phosphate  and  ashes, 
and  medium-sized  whole  potatoes. 

For  milk  and  honey  no  laud  equals  the 
States.  In  Greece  there  are  thirty  thousand 
hives,  producing  three  million  pounds  of  honey ; 
in  Denmark  eighty  thousand,  producing  two 
million ;  in  Russia  one  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  producing  the  same;  in  Belgium  two 
hundred  thousand,  producing  five  million;  in 
Holland  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  pro¬ 
ducing  six  million;  in  France  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  producing  twenty-three 
million ;  in  Germany  one  million  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  in  Austria  one  million 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  each  produc¬ 
ing  forty  million  pounds  of  honey.  But  in  the 
United  States  there  are  two  million  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  hives  belonging  to  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  beekeepers  and  producing  sixty-two 
million  pounds  of  honey  yearly. 

The  editor  of  the  Hawesville,  Ky.,  Clarion, 
oalls  on  his  readers  to  remember  that  about 
this  time  last  year,  as  well  as  the  year  before, 
mention  was  made  of  plums  falling  on  a  small 
spot  of  ground  on  the  Jack  Ritchey  farm,  five 
miles  from  town,  on  the  Patesville  pike.  They 
fell  again  in  exactly  the  same  spot — a  space 
not  larger  than  a  room,  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year.  Nowhere  else  in  the  neighborhood 
is  any  to  be  found,  and  the  neighbors  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  the  spot  bewitched.  They 
always  come  in  a  rainstorm,  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  and  exactly  on  the  same  spot,  which 
latter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  somebody 
out  there  has  a  good  local  memory. 

N.  B.  White  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  tells  “Cul¬ 
tivator’  ’  readers  that  he  has  practiced  growing 
low-headed  apple  trees  for  more  than  forty 
years,  both  for  his  own  use  as  well  as  for  sale, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
He  has  grown  trees  sixty  feet  in  diameter  of 
growth  that  were  only  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  annual  report  of  statistician  Hyde,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  num 
ber  and  value  of  farm  animals,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  milch  cows 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses,  mules, 
swine  and  neat  cattle  other  than  milch  cows, 
with  a  general  increase  in  value.  The  total 
value  of  farm  animals  is  conservatively  esti- 
••<ated  at  $1,997,010,407,  an  increase  of  $108, - 
37.7  182,  or  ,5.74  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 
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The  high  standard  of  agricultural  intelligence 
in  the  United  States  is  being  emulated.  Even 
Russia  is  plamiing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  agricultural  schools,  she  having 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  rich 
soils  Russian  farmers  produce  only  a  third 
to  one-half  as  much  grain  or  other  crop  as  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
primitive  implements  and|methods. 

Utilizing  horse  meat  for  egg  production  is 
said  to  be  making  strides  in  California.  Horses 
are  slaughtered  by  the  hundred,  packers  pre¬ 
paring  the  meat  in  cakes  and  shipping  it  to 
the  poultry  districts.  It  is  related  of  an  East¬ 
ern  poultry  man,  who  dealt  largely  in  first- 
class  eggs,  that  he  came  near  losing  his  trade 
when  it  was  intimated  he  was  using  horse 
meat  to  feed  his  hens,  though  he  took  good 
care  that  it  should  be  sound  and  well  cooked. 
The  message  from  his  enstomers  was  simply, 
“Yon  stop,  or  we  stop!” 

Have  a  warm  dry  place  ready  for  the  earlier 
chicks,  preferably  where  two  sides  are  hit  by 
the  sun.  Some  recommend  a  coop  similar  to  a 
hotbed,  hinging  a  sash  upon  it  for  protection 
from  showers  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
sun  as  well.  This  would  seem  to  need  pretty 
careful  attention  during  the  warmer  part  of 
the  day,  lest  the  heat  become  too  strong. 
W^here  a  leanto  can  be  utilized  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  affording  ample  sun,  while  a  fine  mesh  pre¬ 
vents  their  straying. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  would  avail  of  hot¬ 
beds  in  starting  plants  for  field  culture  as  well 
as  for  kitchen  garden.  These  may  be  for¬ 
warded  to  advantage :  Cabbage,  cauliflower, 
tomato,  onion,  melon,  encumber  and  sweet 
potato.  If  a  few  very  early  and  vigorous  cab¬ 
bage  or  cauliflower  plants  are  wanted,  they 
may  be  grown  in  pots.  Use  three-inch  pots, 
three-fourths  filled  with  rich  earth ;  plant  three 
or  four  seeds  in  each  hill.  Later,  thin  to  one 
plant,  and  fill  the  remaining  space  in  the  pots 
with  well-rotted  manure.  These  will  make 
premium  plants,  but  the  method  is  far  too  ex¬ 
pensive  when  acres  are  grown.  In  this  case, 
sow  in  shallow  boxes  in  two  rows  two  inches 
apart,  and  place  these  in  greenhouses  or  hot¬ 
bed.  Later,  as  the  weather  permits,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  cold  frames,  and  covered 
with  cloth-covered  sash  or  board  shutters  when 
necessary  to  protect  from  frost  and  heavy  rains. 
It  will  pay  to  thin  the  plants  when  the  third 
leaf  has  appeared,  so  they  will  stand  at  least 
one  inch  apart  in  the  rows.  Sowing  melons 
and  cucumber  seeds  in  inverted  turf  is  com¬ 
mended.  When  the  season  arrives  for  setting 
the  plants  in  the  open  field  or  garden,  cut  the 
surf  into  squares  and  there  is  no  set-back  in 
transplanting. 

One  can  now  travel  all  over  eastern  New 
England  on  the  electric  car.  City  people  often 
take  their  vacation  in  sneh  travels,  going  day 
after  day,  always  on  new  routes  and  amid  new 
scenes.  Among  the  hill  towns  the  electric 
road  for  freight  and  passengers  is  often  cheaper 


and  more  serviceable  than  gravel  or  macadam 
on  the  usual  country  road.  The  coming  plan  is 
to  carry  freight  by  night  and  passengers  by 
day,  so  that  the  farmer’s  loaded  wagon,  even 
from  distant  farms,  will  be  whirled  into  the 
city  in  time  for  the  markets. 

Vick’s  Monthly  observes  that  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  and  nearly  all  Europe  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  nutritious,  toothsome  sweet- 
corn-iu-the-ear,  cold  storage  shipment  should 
put  it  into  the  larger  markets  in  prime  shape. 

The  same  publication  saj’s  that  a  rose  hedge 
is  easily  shaped.  A  wire  fence  with  posts 
eight  feet  apart  will  answer  for  the  frame. 
Along  this,  in  well  prepared  soil,  plant  Prairie 
Queen  or  Baltimore  Belle,  climbing  roses,  at 
two  feet  apart.  The  screen  will  prove  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  also  an  effective  barrier.  It  will 
need  but  little  attention  in  the  way  of  prun¬ 
ing — much  less  than  an  ordinary  hedge. 

Bulletin  146  of  the  New  York  ‘Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  gives  tests  of  soil  mixtures 
in  forcing  head  lettuce.  Compact  soils  rather 
than  sandy,  loose-textured  loam  seemed  to 
give  best  results.  Stable  manure  gave  best 
results  upon  heavy  soils ;  commercial  fertilizers 
on  light  soils;  but  there  was  little  gain  from 
combining  the  two.  We  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  several  recent  valuable  Bulletins  from 
the  Geneva  Station,  viz;  No.  149,  “Will  poul¬ 
try  thrive  on  grain  alone?”  No.  1.50,  “Two 
small  fruit  pests;”  No.  1.51,  “How  ringing 
affects  grapes.”  Bulletins  will  be  sent  free  to 
anyone  applying  to  the  station. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  sown  very  early,  and 
too  deep  for  the  occasional  hard  frosts  of 
spring. 
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The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

Our  first  exhibition  of  photoftraphs  last  week 
was  very  successful,  and  far  better  than  I  had 
imagined  would  be  possible  so  early  in  our 
career  and  at  such  short  notice.  Our  future 
seems  amply  assured,  and  all  that  remains  is  for 
those  who  have  already  joined  to  urge  their 
friends  to  come  into  the  Club,  so  that  our 
summer  exhibitions  may  be  as  representative 
as  possible  of  the  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  various  lines  of  work  taken  up  by 
our  members.  For  the  present,  the  competi¬ 
tions  will  be  on  all  classes  of  pictures.  Later 
we  shall  take  up  one  at  a  time  of  the  classes 
given  in  The  Evangelist  of  April  13.  The  first 
prize  competition  will  be  in  the  issue  of  May 
25.  For  this  all  photographs  must  be  submit¬ 
ted  not  later  than  May  19. 

For  the  benefit  of  one  of  our  members  who 
had  some  hesitation  in  joining  the  Club,  I 
wish  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
help  to  the  begimier  than  a  membership  in 
some  Club,  where  any  desired  information  may 
be  had,  where  topics  of  general  interest  are 
discussed  and  experiences  related.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  every  member  to  submit  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  every  competition,  but  it  gives  one 
confidence  and  self-assurance  to  meet  others  in 
this  way. 

Let  me  add  that  we  request  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  join  the  Club  before  the  vacation  sea¬ 
son.  Our  best  work  should  be  done  during  the 
leisure  months. 

Willis  A.  Somerfiehl. — There  are  many  flash¬ 
light  powders  in  various  forms  on  the  market, 
all  of  which  have  their  merits.  The  cartridges 
are  better  than  the  powders.  The  flashlight 
sheets  are  about  the  safest  form  for  handling 
and  the  pictures  taken  by  them  show  more  de¬ 
tail  and  softer  high  lights,  owing  to  the  steady 
flame. 

CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  T.VBLE. 

John  Inglesant. 

Periodically  the  preference  for  young  men  in 
the  pulpit  comes  up  for  discussion  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  explanations  are  again  offered  But 
the  real  reason  for  this  shelving  of  the  old 
ministers  does  not  get  stated.  The  fact  is  that 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  churches 
are  reaching  out  after  the  newer  thought.  It 
is  not  because  the  older  ministers  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  furnishing  the  fresher  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  thinking  that  they  are  not  regarded  as 
available  for  the  pulpit,  because  there  is  such 
a  thing  and  it  is  frequently  illustrated,  as  a 
minister’s  being  “  seventy  years  young.  ”  But 
the  atmosphere  of  our  church  courts  and  the 
standards  of  orthodoxy  which  are  there  strenu¬ 
ously  maintained,  are,  or  at  least  have  been, 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  a  progressive  the¬ 
ology.  The  ambitions  of  the  middle  and  later 
years  of  ministerial  life  look  toward  the  hier¬ 
archy  for  their  gratification.  And  the  im¬ 
pression  which  many  ministers  have  is  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  denominationalism  is 
essential  to  tneir  advancement  in  a  professional 
career.  But  while  things  continue  stagnant 
or  reactionary  in  ministerial  circles,  they  are 
moving  forward  to  newer  positions  among  the 
constituency  of  church-goers.  Either  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  the  young  men  from 
the  seminaries  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
limitations  of  the  older  ways  of  thinking  and 
are  ready  to  minister  directly  and  helpfully 
to  the  present  consciousness  of  the  Church. 
Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  to  note  how  a 
minister  who  is  growing  old,  deliberately  com¬ 
mits  himself  in  his  preaching  to  an  irrecover¬ 
able  past.  It  is  inconvenient,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  is  it  obligatory  that  ministers,  as 
well  as  others  in  this  age,  shall  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  And  they  must  do  it  con 


amove  not  ex  necessitate  rei  or  from  motives  of 
expediency. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  opposition  to 
the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs  has  broken  out 
in  the  Episcopal  communion.  It  has  evoked, 
it  is  true,  a  warm  and  influential  support  such 
as  has  all  along  been  given  him,  so  that  he  is 
not  without  appreciation  and  even  admiration 
on  the  part  of  those  who  know  how  to  classify 
him  and  his  teachings  aright.  But  Dr.  Briggs 
is  a  prophet  and  his  message  to  this  age  cannot 
escape  the  common  fate  of  prophecy,  which  is 
to  be  spurned,  to  be  traduced,  to  be  denounced 
by  the*  religionists  of  the  day.  It  is  just  as 
true  as  it  is  sad  that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his 
own  house,  that  is,  also,  in  his  own  age. 
If,  however,  in  any  degree  this  tendency  is 
overcome,  and  care  is  taken  of  a  prophet  and 
honor  shown  him  during  his  lifetime,  it  will 
redound  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  age 
which  is  brave  enough  to  do  it.  Longfellow 
has  strikingly  said, 

“A  Ins!  how  full  of  fear 
Is  the  fate  of  prophet  and  seer  1 
Forevermore,  forevermore. 

It  shall  be  as  it  hath  been  heretofore  : 

The  age  in  which  they  live 
Will  not  forgive 

The  splendor  of  the  everlasting  light 
That  makes  their  foreheads  bright, 

Xor  the  sublime 
Forerunning  of  their  time.” 

Just  at  present,  by  the  way,  it  might  be  well 
to  read  the  following  extract  from  the  last 
chapter  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  “The  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture.’’  After  speaking  of  the  Lower  and 
the  Higher  Criticism,  Biblical  exegesis  and 
Biblical  history  and  theology,  he  says: 

“No  one  could  exalt  these  departments,  each 
and  all  of  them,  more  highly  than  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  do:  but  notwithstanding,  it  must  be 
said  that  if  all  these  studies  were  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  most  scholarly  manner,  the' 
chief  thing,  the  one  supreme  thing,  might  still 
remain  unaccomplished — namely,  the  study  of 
the  Bible  as  a  means  of  grace.  This  is  the 
highest  achievement  of  Biblical  study.  For 
prayer  will  seek  first  the  presence  and  the  per¬ 
son  of  God.  It  will  not  be  detained  by  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Bible.  It  will  press  on  through 
the  text,  the  literature,  the  exegesis,  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  theology,  giving  them  but  slight 
attention,  a  mere  passing  glance,  firmly  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  presence  chamber  of  God.  It 
will  run  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
until  the  man  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  and  bows  in  adoration  and 
love  to  the  dear  Saviour  and  has  the  adoption 
and  recognition  of  sonship.  Then  first  will  he 
be  assured  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  the  Word 
of  God,  the  inspired  Canon,  when  he  has  found 
God  in  the  Bible :  then  first  will  he  understand 
the  Scriptures  at  their  centre,  in  their  very 
heart,  when  he  has  recognized  his  Saviour  in 
them:  then  in  the  light  of  the  Redeemer’s 
countenance,  the  student  may  go  forth  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  beauties  and  glories  and 
wondrous  manifestations  of  truth  and  love  in 
the  Scriptures  and  find  them  radiant  with  the 
love  of  Christ  and  pervaded  throughout  with 
the  effectual  grace  of  God.  ’  ’ 

It  ought  to  be  reassuring  to  all  to  observe 
that  one  who  has  been  exploring  for  ns  the 
deep  things  of  God  and  has  bravely  tackled 
problems  which  have  been  the  nightmare  of 
commentators,  and  brought  forth  the  relief  of 
sane  and  rational  conclusions,  has  not  lost 
thereby  his  spiritual  footing.  Upon  the  foun¬ 
dations  which  he  is  laying,  practical  piety  as 
well  as  theological  thought  will  ultimately  find 
a  secure  resting-place. 

Making  church- members  of  children  is  too 
easily  accomplished  to  need  to  be  urged  upon 
ministers  as  a  duty.  It  was  needed  under  the 
old  regime  ich  confronted  the  children  with 
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a  too  rigid  standard  of  piety,  but  now  the 
tendency  is  towards  a  too  facile  entrance  into 
church-membership.  If  we  have  no  confirma¬ 
tion  classes  or  other  preparatory  exercises  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  pastor  and  through  which  he 
becomes  personally  acquainted  with  every 
child’s  spiritual  condition,  then  it  is  hardly 
wise  for  him  periodically  to  enter  the  Sunday- 
school  and  indiscriminately  inform  those  who 
have  come  to  years  of  discretion  that  it  is  their 
duty  and  their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  winning  of  the  children  for 
Christ,  judiciously  done,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  pastoral  accomplishments.  But 
when  actuated  by  a  statistical  ambition,  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  unseemly.  To  work  for  and  win 
men,  to  find  that  one’s  ministry  prevails  with 
those  who  are  too  mature  to  be  swept  into 
action  by  any  wave  of  emotional  impulse,  the 
very  virility  of  such  aims  and  such  results  is 
ennobling. 


DR.  HILLIS’ 

PLYMOUTH  CHURCH  SERMONS 

will  appear  In  every  Monday’s  Issue  of  the  Brooklyn  Dally 
Eagle,  subscription  price  for  which  Is  One  Dollar  per  year, 
postpaid. 

In  addition  to  the  Plymouth  Church  sermons  this  Issue  will 
contain  reports  of  sermons  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  Greater 
New  York. 


615,000 
Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

ALREADY  SOIvD. 

Music  Edition  $35  per  loo.  Sample,  30  cents,  by  mail. 

THE  BiGLow  &  MAIN  CO. 


There  Is  no  keeping  quiet  anything 
“tolled”  from  the  housetop  day  after 
day— for  Instance  sn  unfortunate 
'  Church  bell  Investment.  Belfries  nev-  ' 

^  er  house  “dumbells” — and  your  sense  of 
'  harmony  may  be  “wrung”  perpetually  by 
brazen  discord.  The 

"BLYMYER"  bell  Is  peerless. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Managor. 
TROr,  S.  F.,  and  NBW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE4BOf:  rtmTIf 
k-  HAVE  FURmSMCD  dS.OOOA°^^‘/i k  LlJt 
PHURCK  SCHOOL  ft  OTMBI.JfJ/JiMh 

G  MENEELY  &  CO- 
, WEST-TROY  If.^\BfiL-M£TM. 

CHIMES.  Etc.  CATALOGUER  PRICES  FREE. 


In  addreralnip  adverttsors  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  iplve  credit  by 
referring  to  TUK  KVANOELIST. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 
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HENRY  HOUGHTON,  BustneM 

Tkrms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
To  ministers,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $L0i  extra  for  foreign  postage 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  pew  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  ad\'ance. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advbktisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AiJ.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 
matter. 


LAST  TWO  TOURS  TO  WASHINGTON 
UNDER  PERSONAL  ESCOKT. 

The  last  two  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  leave  April  20  and  May  11.  The  rate, 
$14.50  from  New  York,  $11,50  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points,  includes  transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  accommodations,  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An 
experienced  Chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1106  Broad  wav.  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  address  Gteorge  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years *  * 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  jioor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 

LAST  PKKS  tNALLY-COXi.L’CTFD  lOL'R 
TO  WASHINGTON  VI.A  PEXNSY'L. 
VANIA  RAILRO.AD. 


Those  requesting  change  in  address  of  the  paper  must 
give  the  present  as  well  as  the  new  address. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Brown-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  Subscription 
is  paid. 


APPOINTMEyTS  AVD  lySTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOA.SH8, 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  • 

Church  Erection, 
Elducatlon,  -  .  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  • 

Freedmen,  .  .  • 

Aid  for  Colleges,  • 


•  156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

1319  W^alnut  SL.  Phila. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Hontauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABLISHED  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  etangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6(B  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlsslonarlea  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
CMherlne  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house.  ... 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  „  ,  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday!  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  welcome 

at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jksup.  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas. 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard.  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


The  last  of  the  present  seriesof  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  be  run  on  May  11.  The  rate.  S14..-)0  from  New 
York,  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points,  includes  transportation,  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An  experienced 
Chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boydi 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
WOMAN’S  BOARD  4)F  HO.ME  MISSIONS. 

In  connection  with  General  Assembly,  as  usual,  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting  on  May  19,  in  the  Wesley  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Popular  meetings  (scheduled  in  (General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  list)  will  also  be  held  in  the  Assembly’s  Church 
(Westminster)  on  Saturday  evening,  May  2t»,  and  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  May  21.  On  the  following  Tuesday  and 
Wednesd^  afternoons  there  will  be  open  business  ses¬ 
sions  and  Synodical  conferences  at  Wesl^  Church.  Del¬ 
egates  may  communicate  with  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pomeroy,  1400 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  rates  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  For  railroad  rates  see  announcement  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Roberts  to  commissioners  and  visitors  to  General 
Assembly.  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Pierson, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


ITS  SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

On  Wednesday,  May  10,  the  American  Female  Guard¬ 
ian  Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless,  29  ^st 
Twenty-ninth  Street  and  30  East  Thirtieth  Street,  will 
celebrate  its  65th  anniversary.  Reports  will  be  read  at 
eleven  A.  M..  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Beebe,  the  President 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  this 
city,  will  make  an  address. 

After  luncheon,  which  will  be  served  in  the  Home,  the 
children  will  give  an  entertainment  of  singing,  recita¬ 
tions,  kindergarten  exercises,  a  hoop  drill,  and  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  cooking  by  the  Home  cooking  class. 

In  the  twelve  industrial  schools  of  the  Society,  which 
have  taught  during  the  year  7586  of  the  children  of  the 
tenements  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  city,  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  seven  industries  by  special  teach¬ 
ers.  The  larger  boys  have  learned  cobbling,  chair-can¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  and  V^enetian  iron  work,  and  the  classes 
for  the  girls  have  been  in  cooking,  housekeeping  and 
sewing.  Specimens  of  the  work;  children’s  industrial 
work,  and  a  showing  of  the  grade  work  of  the  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  kindergarten,  will  be  on  view  all  day.  The  88 
teachei's  have  made  7,844  visits  to  look  after  absentees 
and  in^ire  into  the  condition  of  the  families.  In  the 
Home  291  children  have  been  cared  for  and  15  sent  oat 
to  adopted  homes.  Of  former  adopted  children  200  have 
been  visited  or  heard  from.  There  have  been  no  deaths 
in  the  Home  during  the  year. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Watts.  President, 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Knox,  Treasurer. 


The  Seventy-first  Anniversary  of  the  American  Sea¬ 
men’s  Friend  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church,  (Presbyterian),  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday. 
May  7, 1899,  at  10.30  A.M.  The  annual  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Gregg  D.D.,  and 
an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  given  by  the 
secretary.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Sailors’  Home,  190  Cherry  Street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  8,  at  3o’clock  P.M.,  when  the  reports  of  the  year 
will  be  submitted,  the  usual  business  transacted  and  ad¬ 
dresses  made.  Rear-admiral  John  W.  Philip  will  be 
present.  _ 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Magazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
OES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Sti’TT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  May  9  at 
Princeton,  immediately  after  the  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  at  about  12  M.  The  Alumni  will  dine  together 
at  one  o'clock  in  Stnart  Hall. 

J.  H.  Dulles,  Secretary. 


The  Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  ^lay  9, 
at  half  past  10  o’clock,  in  Miller  Chapel,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Maitland  Alexander, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Directors. 


GETTYSBURG,  LURAV,  AND  WASHING¬ 
TON. 


Personal ly-Cond acted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  for 
a  five-day  Personally-Clonducted  Tour  to  Gettysburg, 
Luray,  and  Washington  on  May  6.  A  full  day  will  be 
spent  at  Gettysburg,,  three  hours  at  Luray.  affording 
ample  time  to  make  the  tour  of  the  wonderful  caverns, 
and  two  days  at  Washington. 

The  party  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
company’s  experienced  tourist  agents.  A  chaperon, 
whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will 
also  accompany  the  party  throughout.  Round-trip 
tickets,  including  transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Gettysburg  and  carriage  drive 
over  the  battlefield,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  admission 
to  the  Luray  caverns,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Washington,  and  dinner  going  and 
supper  returning,  at  Broad  Street  Station  in  connection 
with  tickets  from  Trenton  and  points  east  thereof,  will 
be  sold  at  the  extremely  lotr  rate  of  $2-5  from  New  York, 
$24  from  Trenton,  $22  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  rates  from  other  iKiints. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Bro-ad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


P 


ROCKLAND  CE  HBTERT. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LA5IB,  50  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


TO  RENT. —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-8tory  modern 
bouse,  semi-detached,  50x25  ft.,  17  rooms,  2  baths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  M  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


PASTOR’S  Assistant  or  Tutor.  A  French  theological 
student  (Montanban).  bachelor  of  arts,  speaking 
English  perfectly,  bolding  the  first  prize  for  the  violin 
from  the  Conservatory  of  Avignon,  desires  to  spend  the 
long  vacation  (July  to  November)  in  America,  either  as 
pastor’s  assistant  or  as  tutor  of  young  men  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  old.  Address  ’’Autrand,”  care  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

OUR  SPRING  MEETING. 

The  beautiful  ball-room  of  the  Savoy  never 
held  a  more  sympathetic  and  interested  audi¬ 
ence  than  the  one  that  gathered  last  Friday 
afternoon.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  look  down 
upon  the  hundreds  of  eager  upturned  faces, 
equally  interested  in  the  reports  and  in  the 
tine  addresses  of  Mrs.  Bottome  and  Mr.  Riis, 
which  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the 
Governor,  who  was  detained  in  Albany  at  the 
last  minute  by  important  public  business. 

Our  readers  are  so  familiar  with  the  story 
that  we  do  not  need  to  dwell  ou  the  admirable 
reports,  which  showed  how  the  work  had  stead¬ 
ily  increased  during  the  past  year,  although 
owing  to  the  all  absorbing  national  interests 
our  funds  were  less  by  $300  than  the  preceding 
year,  which  has  forced  us  to  begin  this  new 
year  not  only  with  an  empty  treasury  but  with 
a  few  unpaid  bills.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  could  not  be  with  us,  we  give  the  greater 
part  of  Mrs.  Bottome’s  moving  address,  which 
so  worked  upon  the  hearts  and  the  purse¬ 
strings  of  the  audience  that  our  young  ladies 
who  passed  the  baskets  after  it  returned  with 


For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  prodnclng  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  pubUcatlon.s,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  Blast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  chapel  of 
First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Eleventh  Street,  on 
Monday,  May  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

George  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presliyterv  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  May  8,  at  8  o’clock  p.m  .  'n  the  Memorial 
Church,  Seventh  Avenue,  corner  St.  .lobn’-  Place. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 


almost  $200.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give  the 
more  striking  passages  of  Mr.  Biis’s  appeal  for 
the  children  of  the  tenements,  who  are  always 
so  near  his  heart. 

Mrs.  Bottome  began  by  telling  of  a  letter 
from  her  sister  which  had  besought  [her  to  do 
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all  she  oonld  “  to  urge  people  to  giye  as  the 
only  way  to  have,”  and  this  had  suggested  her 
text  for  the  afternoon.  In  thinking  it  over, 
she  remembered  that  there  were  more  “Inas¬ 
much”  Circles  than  any  others  in  the  whole 
Order.  “I  just  indnlge  myself  in  saying  over 
the  words  of  this  text.  I  don’t  have  to  open 
the  Bible  to  see  it,  ‘Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it — done  it — not  talked  about  it — not  written 
about  it — not  dreamed  about  it — but  done  it — 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  ’ 

“Now,  friends,  no  one  can  read  that  at  all 
thoughtfully  without  seeing  that  that  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  nakedness  and  prison  life,  is 
not  simply  the  body ;  it  takes  in  the  body,  but 
so  much  more,  too;  and  oh,  the  reward  and 
happiness  that  you  get  for  all  good  deeds ;  but 
you  say :  ‘  I  do  not  think  of  the  reward.  ’  Per¬ 
haps  yon  do  not,  but  the  Master  did ;  ‘  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him.  ’.  .  .  Think  of  him 
saying:  ‘Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in¬ 
herit  the  kingdom  of  my  Father  that  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  you;’  and  do  you  think  all  those 
sweet  words  were  for  simply  physical  needs? 
Never.  There  is  hunger  and  thirst  and  naked¬ 
ness  that  must  be  attended  to. 

“I  was  very  much  impressed  with  a  sermon 
of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  during  or  just 
before  Lent,  when  he  took  for  his  text :  ‘  I  was 
thirsty,  ’  said  Christ,  ‘  and  ye  gave  me  drink.  ’ 
‘  Why,  ’  said  the  minister,  ‘  what  was  the 
thirst?  It  was  loneliness;  the  Father’s  face 
was  gone  for  the  time  and  he  was  left  alone ; 
it  was  the  thirst  of  loneliness.  ’  This  clergy¬ 
man  said  that  his  life  had  been  among  the 
criminal  classes  until  very  lately ;  and  that 
over  every  saloon  could  be  written  ‘loneliness;’ 
and  that  if  you  could  get  down  to  the  bottom 
of  facts  with  regard  to  the  criminal  classes  yon 
would  find  out  that  down  at  the  bottom  is 
loneliness  in  almost  every  case — the  want  of 
companionship ;  and  he  was  a  man  yon  could 
depend  upon ;  he  said  that  one  had  no  idea  of 
the  thirst  for  companionship;  the  terrible 
loneliness  of  spirit.  You  don’t  have  to  go  to 
Sing  Sing  to  find  prisoners ;  you  can  find  them 
all  around  you,  and  your  work  and  my  work  is 
to  do  what  Christ  gave  us  to  do — redeem  them 
— in  body,  soul  and  spirit. 

“I  was  so  glad  when  I  listened  to  the  reports 
read  here  to-day  to  know  that  it  was  not  only 
the  body,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  natures  as 
well— the  bodily  nature  and  the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture.  I  am  glad  that  this  company  of  King’s 
Daughters  is  not  merely  a  group  of  philan¬ 
thropic  workers;  it  is  trying  to  do  the  entire 
thing.  .  .  .  We  must  have  regeneration,  and  I 
stand  with  joy  here  on  this  platform  and  think 
of  that  Settlement  down  town,  and  sometimes 
I  think  that  the  Master  must  live  at  No.  48 
Henry  street  and  is  saying :  ‘  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  weary  and  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  yon  rest;’  and  saying  it  to  all 
of  that  congested  district;  also:  ‘Suffer  the  lit¬ 
tle  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ’ 

“We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  but  I  know  of 
some  things  done  down  there  that  have  touched 
my  heart  deeply,  I  have  heard  of  women  who 
grow  discouraged — and  women  do  grow  dis¬ 
couraged— and  that  when  almost  broken-hearted 
and  discouraged  they  would  leave  their  homes 
and  go  to  the  Settlement  House  to  be  cheered 
up,  and  I  thank  God  for  48  Henry  street,  where 
women  can  be  cheered ;  poor  women  with  their 
little  children  around  them— and  the  less  said 
about  some  of  their  husbands  the  better.  Just 
think  of  the  cheer  given  them ;  I  congratulate, 
this  afternoon,  every  worker  in  this  order  and 
every  one  of  you  contributors  towards  the 
work,  for  it  is  actually  Christ’s  work  as  he  did 
it  in  his  life. 

“In  the  midst  of  the  drift,  with  the  currents 
running  swiftly  here  and  there  and  away. 


when  we  hear  of  all  these  things  it  makes  ns 
turn  with  such  rest  to  48  Henry  street ;  and 
although  I  may  not  know  much  about  theology, 
I  do  know  that  that  work  is  the  work  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  superintend  if  he  was 
on  earth  in  New  York  City  to-day ;  and  do  you 
know,  sometimes  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  would  go  up  town  at  all.  I  ought 
not  to  say  this,  but  there  is  so  much  to  do  down 
town  and  only  a  little  time— a  little  privilege 
to  give  them  the  water  of  life — Christ  himself. 
Only  a  little  time  to  clothe  the  naked  so  that 
they  may  not  be  naked  for  eternity ;  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  tell  them  that  they  can  rest  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  robed  for  heaven; 
only  a  little  time  to  show  them  that  they  can 
come  up  out  of  their  prison — to  tell  them  of 
God — that  there’is ’’one  who  can  give  them  a 
free  pardon ;  one  that  gives  liberty  to  you  and 
though  you  may  be  poor  on  earth  you  will 
only  have  to  wait'for  the  mansion  that  is  being 
prepared  for  you ;  and  all  this  giving  you  can 
do,  giving  Christ  in  it  all — with  your  money, 
with  your  time,  with  your  prayers — or  let  me 
say  ours.  We  all  want  to  be  counted  in  to  do 
something. 

“Only  now  have  we  the  opportunities  for 
doing,  and  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  and  you  sit 
there,  you  will  hear  or  you  will  not  hear: 

‘  Come,  ye  blessed||of  my  Father,  come ;  foras¬ 
much  as  ye  did^it  unto  the  least  of  these  on 
earth  ye  didjitjunto  me.  ’  ” 

AN  EVENING  AT  UNION  SEMINARY. 

‘  ‘  Have  you  ever  noticed,  ’  ’  remarked  my 
friend  Burke  as  we  took  leave  of  an  unusually 
delightful  and'inspiring  gathering,  ‘  ‘  that  there 
is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  character  of  as¬ 
semblages  as  of  individuals? 

“One  would  suppose  when  a  considerable 
number  of  good  and  respectable  people  were 
collected,  individual  peculiarities  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  mass,  there  would  be  a  general 
likeness  in  all  such  gatherings,  but  I  have 
found  the  greatest  difference ;  some  are  dis¬ 
tressingly  dull  and  stupid — a  weariness  to  mind 
and  body — while  others  are  exhilarating  and  a 
real  refreshment.  ’  ’ 

This  remark  came  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
at  the  last  reception  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  whose  annual 
gatherings  for  many  years  maintained  by  Dr. 
Charles  Butler,  and  latterly  by  his  successor, 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  have  been  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  reunions  of 
church  people  in  New  York— bringing  together 
the  most  intelligent  and  thinking  men— minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen,  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  reception  given  on  Friday  evening  last, 
at  the  seminary,  was  of  this  character  and 
largely  attended.  The  evening  seemed  far  too 
short  for  the  delightfn  social  opportunity. 

A  fine  quartette  of  students  gave  agreeable 
vocal  selections  at  intervals,  and  three  ex¬ 
cellent  but  quite  informal  addresses  were  made 
to  the  graduating  class,  a  response  to  which 
was  very  happily  voiced  by  one  of  their  number. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown, 
the  President  of  the  Board,  who  called  their 
attention  to  two  very  practical  points.  First, 
that  they  would  for  the  most  part  preach  to 
tired  and  wearied  men  and  women,  who  would 
not  be  thirsting  for  information  upon  many 
knotty  points  upon  which  they  themselves  were 
in  doubt,  and  who  would  not  need  to  know 
many  mysterious  things  which  they  could  not 
tell  them— but  who  would  need  the  help,  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement  of  the  Scriptures  to 
meet  their  own  troubles  and  practical  perplexi¬ 
ties,  and  he  who  could  from  his  grasp  of  the 
Word  of  God,  from  his  own  experience,  bring 
to  them  such  help,  would  be  a  true  minister. 

Mr.  Brown’s  second  point  was  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  pastor’s  duty  to  make  it  a  far 
more  efficient  aid  to  the  Church. 


A  flood  Practice. 

If  You  Want  a  flood  Appetite  and  Per¬ 
fect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  in  the  mouth  and,  mingling  with  the  food,  they  constitute 
a  perfect  digestive,  absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sensitive  stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  ii  has  time  to  ferment,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  gas  and  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free 
from  the  poisonous  products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  complexion  clear  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  blood  pure. 

They  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh-forming  foods. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  remedy  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  cure  of  stomach  troubles  and  nothing  else. 

One  disease,  one  remedy.  The  successful  physician  of  to-day  is 
the  specialist;  the  successful  medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared 
especially  for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not  hurt  you,  but 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good  material. 

Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  have  been  cured  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  by  the  use  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich. 


‘  ‘  Few  of  our  children  or  young  people  get 
anything  but  a  most  scrappy  and  desultory 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  from  it ;  the  wise 
pastor  will  bend  his  mind  to  so  shape  its  work 
that  it  will  really  be  an  educational  force, 
training  our  children  in  a  systematic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Word  of  God.  ” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  0.  Hall,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  (and  evidently  much  beloved  by  the 
students),  made  a  noble  plea  for  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  duty  as  an  aim  in  the  ministry, 
saying  in  substance,  “Whether  you  find  your 
audience  ultimately  in  the  large  city  church, 
or  in  the  slums  down  town,  in  the  prosperous 
thriving  country  town,  or  in  China  or  India, 
is  of  no  real  moment,  the  one  thing  of  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  that  yon  are  completely  loyal  to 
Christ  in  whatever  place  your  lot  is  cast.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  him  is  success,  and  the  only  success 
worth  struggling  for.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  dwelt  mainly  upon 
a  single  point  in  his  remarks — the  importance 
of  ministers  cultivating  intimacies  with  lay¬ 
men — thus  they  would  come  in  touch  with  their 
people,  understand  them  better,  and  be  far 
better  able  to  be  of  service.  “I  have  seen,” 
said  Dr.  Hall,  “a  pitiable  sight,  a  man  in  the 
pulpit  endeavoring  to  lead  men,  who  really 
knew  nothing  about  them;  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  lead  or  influence  them  in  any 
way.  Like  his  Master,  the  minister  must  know 
“what  is  in  man”  if  he  would  be  of  any 
service  to  him ;  this  knowledge  he  will  gain, 
if  at  all,  in  free,  hearty  acquaintance  and  inti¬ 
macies  with  the  laity  of  his  flock.  ” 

The  graduating  class  are  a  fine  serious  look¬ 
ing  body  of  men.  Many  of  them  contemplate 
lines  of  self-denying  service  in  mission  fields. 


The  Seminary  may  justly  be  proud  of  them. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  lavor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  TUK  KVANGKLIST. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Thk  Long  Island  Presbyter  v  met  in  East- 
hampton  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  Motierator, 
the  Rev.  William  C.  McKnight  of  Greenport, 
preached  from  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  V  Frisbie  of  Bellport  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Craven  was 
elected  to  a  new  office  in  this  Presbytery,  that 
of  Permanent  Clerk.  The  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samnel  Whaley  on  the  14th  of  April  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  proper  minutes  of  regard  for  him 
and  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Whaley  were  adopted. 
The  churches  of  Remsenburg,  Brookfield  and 
Shinnecock  were  authorized  to  supply  their  re¬ 
spective  pulpits  until  the  next  stated  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery.  These  churches  have  stated 
supplies.  The  Presbytery  demands  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  Congress  of  the  polygamist,  Brigham 
H.  Roberts.  The  Presbytery  is  in  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  overtures 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria  respecting  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  but  deems  the  scheme  set  forth  in  that 
overture  too  cumbrous.  Minister  Charles  E. 
Craven  and  Elder  Charles  J.  Randall  were 
elected  Commissioners  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  next  stated  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  will  be  at  Shelter  Island. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  Lansingburgh  First  Church,  April  17, 
elected  the  Rev.  James  Cromie  Moderator, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wie  Temporary 
Clerk.  The  overtures  of  the  Pre.sbytery  of 
Steubenville  on  a  locating  minister  for  Presby¬ 
tery  ;  of  Mnncie  for  closer  fellowship  with  the 
Southern  Church,  and  of  Peoria  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Standing  Committees  for  the  General 
Assembly  were  all  adopted.  Resolutions  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  seating  of  B.  H.  Roberts 
and  against  the  spread  of  polygamy  in  the 
United  States  were  adopted,  and  ordered  sent 
to  the  Representatives  in  the  different  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  covered  by  Presbytery. 
Minutes  of  condolence  were  adopted  on  the 
deaths  of  the  Rev.  Horace  W.  Finch  at  White¬ 
hall,  January  19,  and  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Osborne  at  Saratoga,  April  9.  On  Monday 
evening  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Donald  MacGregor,  after  which  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated, 
the  Rev.  Hector  Hall  D.D.  administering  the 
bread,  and  the  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay  the  cup. 
Letters  were  read  from  absent  members.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  relating  to  the 
missions^  labors  of  the  Rev.  Samnel  R.  House 
M.D.,  Siam,  is  given  elsewhere.  Among  the 
reports  of  the  Standing  Committees,  two  of 
the  most  valuable  were  those  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  which  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
papers ;  and  on  Synodical  Missions,  in  which 
Troy  Presbytery  was  reported  to  be  the  banner 
Presbyte^  of  the  State  in  its  support  of  Syn¬ 
odical  Missions.  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  are :  Ministers,  Dr.  William  M. 
Johnson  and  Richard  Turnbull;  alternates. 
Dr.  T.  P.  Sawin  and  F.  H.  Pierce.  Elders, 
John  F.  Clark  and  A.  Stems  Beattie ;  alter¬ 
nates,  C.  Henry  Carpenter  and  John  L.  Cun¬ 


ningham.  Cambridge  is  the  place  of  the 
September  meeting.  The  Armenian  Mission 
in  Troy  was  reported  to  be  prospering.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Turnbull  read  the  Narrative, 
which  showed  that  the  churches  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  Rev.  O.  O.  Auringer 
was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Third 
Church  of  Troy  to  take  effect  the  24th  of  April. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  White  asked  to  have  his 
pastorate  dissolved  at  Brunswick,  and  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Second  Church 
of  Troy  on  M  ay  2,  at  2  P.  M.  to  hear  from  the 
church  as  to  its  agreement  with  his  request. 

A.  H.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  Penn 
Yan  April  17.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Brown. 
Moderator,  preached,  and  the  Rev.  N.  Beall 
Remick  D.  D.  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  E.  B.  Mc(4hee  and  J.  C.  Glover 
Temporary  Clerks.  Minister  Ebenezer  B.  Mc¬ 
Ghee  and  Elder  S.  Eddy  Whitaker  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  G.  Palmer  wjis  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Lipes  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  Overture  to  the  Southern  Church 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  A  memorial 
was  sent  to  the  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district,  looking  to  the  unseating  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts.  S.  Seymour  Phelps  and  Charles 
H.  Lester  were  deposed  from  the  ministry. 
They  were  suspended  over  a  year  ago,  because 
of  immorality.  The  church  of  Bellona  was 
permitted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Bellona  The  Revs. 
A.  B.  Temple,  W.  S.  Carter  and  W.  W.  Weller 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  visit  Naples  and 
investigate  certain  difficulties  alleged  to  exist 
there.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee  spoke  in  be¬ 
half  of  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Revs.  W  W. 
Weller  and  J.  W.  Jacks  on  Synodical  Missions. 
Suitable  resolutions  were  passed  in  view  of 
the  recent  decease  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Booth 
of  Auburn  Seminary  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Shel¬ 
ton  of  this  Presbytery.  The  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  Seneca  Falls.  J.  W.  J. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  met  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Waverly,  April  17.  The 
retiring  Moderator,  Elder  George  F.  Hand 
M.D. ,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  “The 
Pulpit  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Pew.” 
Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
polyf^mons  Mormon,  B.  H.  Roberts.  The 
Peoria  Overture  to  the  General  Assembly  was 
unanimously  endorsed.  Members  received  were 
Seneca  McNeil  Keeler  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Boston,  Thomas  J.  Hedges  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Trinity,  William  Ellis  Williams  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy,  and  C.  Edward  Fay  from 
the  Orleans  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches.  Members  dismissed  were ;  J.  Love- 
joy  Robertson  to  the  Presbytery  of  Austin, 
George  N.  Macdonald  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Niagara  and  William  Wallace  Ketchum  to  the 
Pri'sbytery  of  Rochester.  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  are:  Ministers,  Peter 
R.  Ross  D.D.  and  A.  Cameron  McKenzie 
D.  D.  ;  elders,  Ernest  M.  Christopher  M.  D.  and 
George  F.  Hand  M.D.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Hedges  over  the  church  at  Smithville  Flats, 
and  of  the  Rev.  William  Ellis  Williams  over 
the  Second  Church  of  Coventry.  The  evening 
of  Tuesday  was  given  up  to  a  service  in  union 
with  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society,  and  under  the  direction  of  Moderator 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Kirwan.  The  address  was  by 
the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost  D.  D.  on  Foreign 
Missions — a  masterly  presentation  of  the,  sub¬ 
ject.  John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Rochester  Presbytery. — The  following  were 
received  by  this  Presbytery  at  its  April  meet¬ 
ing:  The  Rev.  Dwight  L.  Parsons  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Waterloo,  la.,  who  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Scotts- 
ville.  The  Rev.  Charles  Herrick,  from  the 
Otsego  Presbytery,  since  made  pastor  of  the 
Dansville  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Ketchum,  who  is  pastor  of  the 
Honeoye  Falls  church,  was  received  from  Bing¬ 
hamton  Presbytery.  Several  students  of  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary  were  duly  examined,  viz: 
George  L.  Engler  from  the  Brick  Church, 
George  Searles  from  the  North  Presbyterian 
Chnrch,  and  C.  F.  Kittredge  of  Geneseo. 
William  D.  Robinson,  a  senior  at  Auburn  and 
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a  member  of  Westminster  Chnrch,  Rochester, 
was  examined  for  ordination.  All  were  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  studies. 

Otsego  Presbytery  began  its  spring  meeting 
at  Unadilla,  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  listened 
to  a  very  helpful  sermon  by  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Turnbnil  of  Hamden,  from  Rom.  viii.  37.  The 
communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  followed,  the 
Rev.  Eugene  V.  Ostrander  administering  the 
bread,  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Richards  the 
cup.  Wednesday  A.M.  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Swinnerton  of  New  Berlin  was  chosen  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  Sidney  S.  Conger,  Clerk  pro 
tern.  All  the  churches  of  Presbytery  were 
represented,  excepting  Buel,  Fly  Creek  and 
Shavertown.  The  following  were  received 
by  letter:  The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Lloyd  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Nassau,  and  Licentiate  Frank 
E.  Van  Wie  from  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben. 
Calls  were  presented  as  follows :  Hobart  Church 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinney  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  St.  Johnsville;  Milford  Church  to 
the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Lloyd,  late  of  Nassau 
Presbytery;  the  Church  of  Meridale  to  the 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Van  Wie,  about  to  graduate 
from  Auburn  Seminary.  Minister  Eugene  V. 
Ostrander  and  Elder  E.  R.  Fuller  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  General  Assembly.  The  fall 
meeting  will  be  held  with  the  Hamden  Church. 
On  Wednesday  evening  a  popular  meeting  was 
held,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Potter  D.D.  of  Persia 
speaking  ably. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagar.v  met  at  the  new 
church  at  North  Tonawanda  April  17.  The 
Rev.  N.  B.  Chester  of  Youngstown  was  chosen 
Moderator.  The  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence  presented  an  nnusually  able  re¬ 
port.  Minister  Seth  Cook  of  Knowlesville 
and  Elder  George  W.  Murdock  of  Lyndonville 
were  elected  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Muroie  was 
assented  to,  while  that  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Peoria  was  rejected.  A  vigorous  protest  was 
adopted  against  Congressman-elect  Roberts  of 
Utah.  The  Rev.  George  N.  Macdonald  and 
the  Rev.  John  B.  Appel  were  ordered  enrolled 
upon  receipt  of  their  credentials  from  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  Binghamton  and  Westchester.  The 
Rev.  Dean  R.  Leland  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  F. 
Pratt  to  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Somerset,  Monday, 
Jnne  19,  1899,  at  7  P.M.  for  installation  of  the 
new  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  N.  Macdonald. 
The  churches  of  Presbytery  are  now  all  sup¬ 
plied  with  regular  preaching. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  S.  O. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Westfield. — Eighteen  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  old  historic  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
of  Westfield  at  the  April  communion,  making 
an  addition  of  thirty-five  dnring  the  year.  The 
church  has  grown  steadily  under  the  faithful 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Newton  W.  Cadwell, 
who  is  about  completing  his  seventeenth  year 
in  this  pastorate. 

Manasquan. — At  the  annual  congregational 
meeting  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  the 
report  of  the  various  organizations  showed  the 
work  of  the  church  to  be  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition.  A  number  of  additions 
has  been  made  to  its  membership.  Besides 
having  a  balance  in  the  treasury  for  its  local 
work,  the  church  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  benevolences  of  the  denomination  The 
outlook  for  the  future  is  most  encouraging. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Dushane  Hynson, 
has  worked  indefatigably  and  the  members  feel 
that  each  individual  is  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  organization. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected;  Deacon,  Theodore  W.  Brewer; 
Trustees,  G.  W.  Clicknor,  George  M.  Davison; 
Treasurer,  V.  T.  Miller. 

Dover. — The  First  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  this  place,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Halloway  D.D. 
pastor,  is  to  have  a  new  church.  It  is  a  gift 
from  Hudson  Hoagland  of  New  York  and  a 
memorial  of  his  wife.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
by  Paul  Bolticher  of  Newark,  and  at  a  parish 
meeting  held  April  17  these  were  accepted 
with  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  generous  donor. 
The  church,  with  the  land  and  furnishing  and 
equipment,  is  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $130,000. 
Everything  is  to  be  of  the  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Sunday-school 
and  society  work.  It  can  but  prove  a  beautiful 
and  enduring  memorial. 

Pke.sbyteky  of  New  Bki;xsw'ick. — At  the 
Princeton  adjourned  meeting,  April  24,  Silas 
Evans,  Paul  E.  Grant  and  William  B.  Johnson 
were  received  as  candidates  under  our  care ; 
and  Messrs.  Edward  E.  Annand,  Edward  S. 
Brearley  and  Luther  J.  Emerson  were  duly 
lice*  I.  East  Trenton  Chnrch  was  reported 
as  duly  organized  with  344  members,  and  as 
these  had  been  gathered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  B. 
Everitt  as  chapel  minister,  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  congregation  was  that  he  should  continue 
to  be  their  minister.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  on  the  evening  of  May  11. 
This  large  infant  chnrch  was  a  child  of  the 
First  Church,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Dixon, 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Home  Mission 
Board.  A  memorial  tribute  to  Dr.  Murray  w'as 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  full  upon  our  minutes, 
and  copies  sent  to  the  family  and  religious 
press.  A.  L.  Ar.\istron(;,  S.  C. 

Dutch  Neck,  N.  .1.,  April  38,  1899. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  its  sessions 
in  Greeucastle,  April  11  and  12,  received  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Hogg  from  Newcastle  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Pomeroy  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  Hogg 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  of  Waynes¬ 
boro.  State  Street  Church  of  Harrisburg  ex¬ 
tended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Johnson 
of  Jersey  City  Presbytery.  An  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  in  State  Street 
Church,  April  16,  mainly  to  receive  and  in¬ 
stall  Mr.  Johnson.  At  the  request  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  the  following  relations  were  dissolved : 
The  Rev.  F.  M.  Baker  and  the  church  of 
Dauphin,  the  Rev.  J.  Allen  Crawford  and  the 
churches  of  Monaghan  (Dillsburg)  and  Peters- 
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burg  (York  Spring),  to  take  effect  July  1,  and 
the  Rev.  John  C.  Lane  and  the  churches  of 
McConnellsburg  and  Green  Hill.  Mr.  Lane 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  having  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  within 
its  bounds.  Next  stated  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Gettysburg,  September  26.  Ministers  Her¬ 
man  G.  Stoetzer  and  L.  Carman  Bell,  and 
Elders  John  A.  Craig  and  Edwin  R.  Hays 
were  chosen  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly. 

William  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Bradford. — Forty-one  persons  were  received 
at  the  March  communion  of  this  chnrch — all 
but  four  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Dnring 
the  five  years  of  the  present  pastor — the  Rev. 
George  M.  Hickman— a  total  of  460  have  been 
received.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  of 
pastoral  success. 

Concord. — A  movement  is  being  made  to 
provide  a  monument  for  the  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Garraugh,  who  was  born  January  9,  1771. 
When  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  after  due  preparation  at  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Millan’s  “Log  College’’  in  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1803  was  sent  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  look  after  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the 
then  wilderness  country,  now  included  in  the 
counties  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Venango  county.  In  this 
region  he  labored  principally  for  about  thirty- 
five  years,  being  called  to  his  reward  in  the 
year  1839.  His  remains  rest  in  the  cemetery 
at  Concord  Chnrch  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Clarion.  Throughout  life  he  ‘  ‘  endured  hard¬ 
ness  as  a  good  soldier’’  of  Christ,  and  now 
that  the  original  monument  erected  over  his 
grave  is  nearly  destroyed  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  more  worthy  one.  Contributions  are 
being  sent  to  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Robinson  of 
Clarion,  Pa. 

Archbald. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Beecher  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  here,  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  rest  he  will  be  ready  to  take  up 
work  elsewhere.  During  his  four  years’  ser¬ 
vice  in  Archbald,  a  new  manse  has  been  built, 
the  church  property  greatly  improved,  and  the 
chnrch  membership  nearly  doubled.  The  con¬ 
gregation,  in  acceding  to  his  request  to  Presby¬ 
tery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  resolution  couched  in  terms  of 
high  appreciation  of  his  able  and  faithful 
labors  as  a  pastor  and  preacher — signed  by 
Richard  Clarkson,  Clerk. 

Lackawanna  Pre.sbytery  met  in  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Church,  which  has  been  so  prosperous  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  Flack  in 
addition  to  former  prosperity.  The  Rev.  B. 
F.  Hammond  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  L.  Cook  Temporary  Clerk.  Our  roll 
has  been  diminished  by  the  death  of  two  of 
our  beloved  ministers,  one,  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Ward,  whose  name  stood  first  on  our  roll ;  the 
other,  the  Rev.  George  G.  Smith.  Many  of 
our  smaller  churches  will  long  bless  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  cherish  the  memory  of  these  men. 
Father  Ward  labored  among  them  so  success¬ 
fully  thirty-four  years,  and  Mr.  Smith,  after 
his  pioneer  work  in  Montana,  came  among  us 
and  said,  ‘  ‘  If  you  have  any  chnrch  where  the 
work  is  the  hardest,  send  me  there.  ’  ’  The 
pastoral  relations  existing  between  the  Rev. 
Harry  S.  Dunning  and  the  Forty-Foot  Chnrch, 
and  the  Rev.  William  A.  Beecher  and  the 
Archibald  Church  were  dissolved,  and  their 
work  in  these  churches  will  close  with  June. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Higgins  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton,  and  continued  his  labors 
in  the  Newton  and  Bethel  churches.  The  Rev. 
T.  S.  Armentrout  was  received  from  the  Pres- 
byte^  of  Huntingdon  and  is  pastor  elect, 
holding  the  call  of  the  Wyalnsing  Second 
Church.  The  Rev.  Horace  Peckover  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Wyoming  Association  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  his  installation  in  the  Meshoppen  and 
Mehoopany  churches  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  May  17.  The  Wysox  Church  has 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  and 
the  present  stated  supply,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Danerty,  will  close  his  labors  in  Wysox  with 
the  coming  month  of  June.  Five  students 
were  taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as 
candidates  for  the  ministry :  Samuel  McDowell, 
John  P.  Edwards,  David  R.  Evans,  Stewart 
Day  and  Edward  V.  Belles.  This  I^esbytery 
declines  uniting  with  the  Peoria  Presbytery’s 
overture,  and  also  with  the  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Muncie,  but  joins  the  Synod 
of  Utah  in  their  overture  on  Mormonism. 
Presbytery  spent  considerable  time  on  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Special  Committee  on  “devising  an 
adjustment  of  Home  Missionary  affairs’’  and 
funds.  In  adopting  and  amending  the  Report, 
it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  Committee  on 
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Synodical  Sustentation,  and  that  the  work  of 
this  Committee  be  divided  among  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  so  that  each  one  shall  have 
personal  knowledge  and  oversight  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  work.’’  Also,  “It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Presbytery’s  Committee  on  Synodical 
Sustentation  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
secure  from  each  of  our  churches  a  contribu¬ 
tion  for  Synodical  Aid,  as  large  as  for  Home 
Missions  in  general.  ’  ’  The  Report  of  this 
Executive  Committee  received  the  full  atten¬ 
tion  which  its  importance  and  success  so  thor¬ 
oughly  merits.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  all  of  the 
Missions  under  the  care  of  this  Committee  and 
Presbytery  unanimously,  by  a  rising  vote,  ex¬ 
tended  to  Col.  H.  M.  Boies,  President  of  the 
Committee,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan  D.D.,  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  Alexander  W.  Dickson,  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  its 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  they  are  doing, 
and  Presbytery’s  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and 
ability  with  which  they  are  performing  it. 
Presbytery  was  addressed  in  the  popular  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Rev.  John 
Dixon  D.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan  D.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Freedmen-Board ;  both  of  these  able  ad¬ 
dresses  were  heard  by  large,  attentive  and  re¬ 
sponsive  audiences.  A  deep  impression  was 
made,  which  will  doubtless  result  in  much 
good  for  these  Boards  and  interests. 

•-  «  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

Wilkesbarbe,  Pa.,  April  38. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling. — The  Third  Chnrch  has  greatly 
improved  its  house  of  worship,  during  this 
fiftieth  year  of  its  organization,  by  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars.  Its 
Sunday-school  of  full  five  hundred  members 
will  now  be  adequately  accommodated.  Dur¬ 
ing  Dr.  Rigger’s  pastoral  charge  of  four 
years  239  members  have  been  added,  and  a  fine 
organ  bought  and  paid  for,  in  addition  to  the 
improvements  already  named,  making  the 
material  plant  about  ^5,000. 

Physicians  Recommend 
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of  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  to  those  residents  of  Greater  New 
York  who  are  seeking  a  SUMMER  HOME  for  their 
families  in  a  region  of 

ABSOLUTE  HEALTH  AT  MODERATE  COST, 

2.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk.  Send  seven  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned, 
or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  Superbly  Illus¬ 
trated  Book,  “SUMMER  HOMES.”  of  172  pages.  It 
gives  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with 
their  location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

On  May  27.  38  and  29.  excursion  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  sold  at  371  Broadway  and  ferry  offices,  giv¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  personally  selecting  a  Summer 
home,  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s  Ashing  in  this  delight¬ 
ful  region.  Tickets  good  returning  Wednesday,  Slst. 

IN  NEW  YORK  :  113, 16S,  171,  371,  944, 13)4  Broadway; 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  3  Park  Place.  737  Sixth  Ave.,  245  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  1.t3  East  13')th  St..  273  West  135th  St.  Ticket 
Offices  Franklin  and  West  43d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St..  880  Fulton  St.,  96  Broad, 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Office. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  X  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MICfflGAN. 

The  PRESBYTERjr  of  Petoskey  met  in  Lake 
City  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Moder¬ 
ator,  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Vail.  The  Rev. 
William  S.  Donds  was  elected  his  snccessor, 
and  the  Rev.  James  D.  McDonald  Temporary 
Clerk.  The  Rev.  William  Cochran  of  the  Ninth 
Central  Congregational  Association  of  Michi¬ 
gan  was  received  into  Presbytery  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  at  Harbor 
Springs,  and  also  for  the  installation  of  the 
Rev.  Evert  Siuits  at  Boyne  City  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Dunlap  at  East  Jordan.  Minister 
S.  Watt  Johnstone  and  Elder  Howard  B.  Gar¬ 
ner  were  elected  principal,  and  J.  Payson  Mills 
and  Elder  John  McBurney  alternate,  delegates 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Cross  Village  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  stated  meeting. 

W.  K.  K.,  S.  C. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwackee. — The  Rev.  Charles  Bremicker, 
the  new  pastor  of  the  First  German  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  has  been  very  successful  thus 
far.  All  through  the  storms  of  winter  there 
have  been  good  congregations.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  growing,  and  at  the  late  communion 
ten  new  members  were  received.  Mr.  Bre¬ 
micker  has  also  done  faithful  service  in  the 
Mission  at  Jones  Island  on  Sabbath  afternoons, 
along  with  Mr.  Samuel  McComb,  the  Sunday- 
school  missionary.  They  secured  a  dance  hall 
belonging  to  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company, 
and  when  turned  out  of  this  meetings  and 
school  met  in  a  private  house.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  a  little  chapel,  which  will  be  the 
only  religions  rallying  place  among  the  fifteen 
hundred  people  who  live  on  Jones  Island. 

Manitowoc. — The  fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  Winnebago  District  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  was  held  April  4  and  5.  A  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  attendance  and  a  large  number 
of  friends  from  Appleton,  Neenah,  Fond  dn 
Lac,  etc.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Rankin  and  C.  H.  Sedgwick,  Manitowoc ; 
the  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  D.D.  of  Wausau,  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Davidson  of  Two  Rivers,  Dr.  S.  T. 
Kidder  of  Ripon  and  others.  Mr.  William 
Shaw  of  the  International  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  spoke  several  times  during  the  lively 
meetings. 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Corning  met  April  18  at 
Coming,  a  village  of  two  thousand  people  in 
one  of  the  richest  sections  of  Iowa.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Coming  Academy,  a  school  of  eighty 
students  under  the  care  of  our  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  and  Academies.  Our  church  there 
has  125  members,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
L^ter  M.  Conrow,  lately  from  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Ware  of  Bedford  was 
chosen  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Ensign  and  the  Rev.  Ambrose  S.  Wight  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerks.  The  retiring  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Little  D.  D. ,  preached  the  sermon. 
Reports  from  standing  Committees  were  short 
and  without  many  recommendations.  The 
standing  mles  were  revised,  in  the  interest  of 
speedier  work.  The  church  at  Emerson  pre¬ 
sented  a  call  for  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Ensign,  licentiate,  and  Presbytery  will  go 
there  May  2  to  ordain  and  install  him.  Pilot 
Grove  presented  a  call  for  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  McLeod,  to  be  installed  later.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Light  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Niobrara,  Neb.,  and  the  Rev.  Am¬ 
brose  S.  Wight  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Bloomington.  The  pastoral  relation  was  dis¬ 
solved  between  the  Rev.  “Father”  R.  C. 
Rowley  and  the  churches  of  Brooks  and  Nodo- 
way.  Father  Rowley  has  been  preaching  for 
over  sixty  years,  twenty-six  years  in  this  pas¬ 
torate,  and  now,  past  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
seeks  still  to  work  as  he  may  be  able.  He  was 
put  on  the  list  as  honorably  retired  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Relief  for  a  place  on 
the  roll  of  honor.  The  dissolution  will  not  take 
effect  until  June  16.  Messrs.  Dayton  C.  Dobbs, 
a  graduate  of  the  academy,  and  R.  C.  Cully  oiC 


State  or  Ohio,  City  or  Toisdo,  I 
Lttca8  County. 

Frank  J.  Chenet  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co  ,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Citv  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  bv  the  use  of  Haix,’b  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  Sth  day  of  D^ember,  A.D.  1886. 

i  SE^  !■  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

'  —V—  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
f^T’  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  AGENT 

^  Every  time  you  buy  *n  article  from  Ml  &erent 

mwm%NmwNf^m  ©r  dealer  you  must  pay  him  a  liberal  coma 
mission  in  addition  to  the  actual  ralue  of  the  article.  In  many  cases 
this  places  an  article  beyond  your  reach. 

¥fEUA¥EMO  MQEMTS 

but  sell  you  vehicles  and  harness  direct  froni 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  carriasres 

and  harness  in  the  world  sellintr  to  the  consu* 

mer  exclusively.  We  make  170  styles  of  Te* 

hides,  surreys,  as  low  as  |50.  and  65  styles  of 

_  _  harness.  Remember  that  we  ship  our  ?oods  ___ 

Vo.  191.  Fancy  liody  Top  Rufrxy:  hac  larffe  anvwherefor ezaminatlonandgruaranteesafe  Ko.  47— Hamem.  nickel 
•eat  lamps,  fendera,  aide  cnrtaine,  st<^nn*pron  deliTery.  Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Cata>  trimmlnxa  or  imitation  rat^ 
andahafu.  IMce$50,aieondaadealeraaellfor|b0.  lotcuo— FREE.  ter.  ib.OO  I^alera  aell 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC  CO,.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INO.  >11:.  quality  for  tiitoiu 


URKIH  SOAPS 


AMD  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  AIO.OO  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Bufaio,  N.Y. 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  Til  A'  EVANGELIST,  March  30th, 


McConuifk  Seminary  were  licensed.  The 
examinations  show  the  influence  of  modern 
critical  views,  although  conservative.  The 
older  brethren  cannot  make  the  boys  see 
through  their  spectacles.  The  application  of 
two  young  men  to  be  talien  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery,  as  candidates  for  the  ministr>',  was 
postponed  till  the  fall  meeting.  The  morning 
session  finally  finished,  good  byes  said,  and 
Presbytery  departed.  The  Larlies’  Presbyterial 
meeting  was  also  held  here,  in  near  relations 
with  Presbytery.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  delegates  and  the  popular  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Miss  Mary  Holmes  of  Rockford, 
on  behalf  of  the  Freedmeu.  The  ladies  report 
$558  for  Home  Missions,  $550  for  Foreign, 
$1,108  in  all,  a  gain  on  last  year  for  both 
Boards,  and  an  aggregate  of  “small  gifts  gath¬ 
ered  month  by  month.  ’  ’  When  will  the 
churches  learn  that  secret?  Ambrose. 

MINNESOTA. 

Carlton.  — Forty-nine  new  members  have 
been  received  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Carlton  since  January  7.  The  prayer  meetings 
are  reported  too  large  for  a  private  honse,  and 
the  Sunday-school  enrolls  over  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  This  church  is  out  of  debt  and  has  raised 
more  than  was  promised  for  the  pastor’s  salary. 
A  good  situation ! 

Minneapolis. — The  Rev.  John  B.  Helwig  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  welcomed 
twenty-seven  new  members  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord  on  Sunday  morning,  April  2.  The  Rev. 
D.  E.  Evans  of  Faith  Chnrch  reports  twenty- 
nine  members  added  during  the  year,  most  of 
them  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

SCUTH  DAKCTA. 

G<x)d  Will. — The  Indian  Industrial  Mission 
School  will  close  in  time  for  some  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  to  attend  the  General 
Assembly.  Superintendent  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bas- 
kerville  recently  spent  a  fortnight  taking  amnch 
needed  rest  with  his  brother  in  North  Carolina. 

WoLSEY. — Five  more  members  by  profession 
were  welcomed  to  this  church  26th  ult.,  part 
of  the  result  of  the  special  meetings  so  abruptly 
closed  by  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever  in 
town.  This  church  nearly  doubled  last  year, 
consequent  npon  revival.  The  Rev.  Edwin 
Brown  Ph.  D.  has  been  their  minister  for  nearly 
fifteen  years. 

Tyndall.  — The  outlook  for  this  church,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Vincent  is  brighter. 
Gn  Easter  day  the  congregation  and  Sabbath- 
school  made  a  special  rally.  Free  from  debt, 
they  will  now  proceed  to  brighten  up  the  in¬ 
terior  of  their  honse  of  worship  and  bnild 
horse  sheds. 

Lead  and  Deadwood. — Eight  members  have 
recently  united  with  the  chnrch  at  Lead.  All 
but  two  of  them  came  by  profession  from  the 
Sabbath-school.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Paterson  has 
been  in  charge  here  the  past  four  years.  The 
growth  in  that  time  has  been  slow  but  substan¬ 
tial.  They  have  a  lot  and  manse,  and  greatly 
need  help  to  bnild.  The  Deadwood  chnrch  is 
also  under  his  care.  This  field  greatly  needs 
another  minister,  for  Deadwood  and  Lead 
midie  by  far  the  livest  center  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  business  way  in  all  the  Synod. 

Castlewood. — The  Easter  communion  closed 
the  special  meetings,  in  which  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  L.  H.  Forde,  was  assisted  by  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionaty,  the  Rev.  H.  P,  Carson  D.D.  of 
Scotland,  this  being  the  fourteenth  series  of 
such  meetings  he  has  assisted  in  since  last 
Getober.  The  chnrch  is  greatly  helped  and 
nine  members  by  profession  were  welcomed, 
all  but  three  heads  of  families :  the  eldest  is  a 
gray  haired  grandfather  and  the  youngest  ten 


years  of  age,  the  pastor’s  son;  two  husbands 
and  one  wife  had  not  been  previously  baptized. 

Britton. — Fifteen  more  members  were  re¬ 
cently  welcomed  into  this  church,  all  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  all  adults  but  one.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  D.  M.  Butt,  who  has  been  nearly  twelve 
years  here,  was  aided  by  Evangelist  Walker  of 
Indiana  in  sjiecial  meetings.  The  whole  church 
realized  great  good.  This  congregation  enter¬ 
tained  Presbytery  in  stated  spring  meeting. 
Their  pastor  is  Stated  Clerk. 

Ascension. — This  Indian  church  and  that  of 
Good  Will  have  each  a  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  that  has  contributed  each  one  hundred 
dollars  during  the  past  year,  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  five  native  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  Presbytery  to  labor  in  the  region  of  Pine 
Ridge  and  at  Poplar,  Mont.,  among  heathen 
Indians.  Gther  churches  have  similar  societies 
and  the  work  is  well  sustained.  Ascension  is 
the  oldest  chnrch,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Renville 
pastor,  and  has  the  longest  pastorate  in  the 
Synod. 

Raymond. — The  Rev.  George  B.  Reid  was 
assisted  in  some  special  meetings  recently  by 
Sunday-school  Missionary  E.  H.  Grant  of 
Huron.  During  the  three  years  of  his  minis¬ 
try  here,  Mr.  Reid  has  welcomed  eight  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  church,  baptized  ten  children, 
contributed  in  cash  value  fifty  dollars  toward 
manse  improvement,  besides  a  library  and 
book-case  to  the  Sabbath-school.  The  last  six 
months  of  his  services  have  been  rendered 
without  any  aid  of  the  Home  Mission  funds. 
Under  his  lead  the  congregation  have  paid  off 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  debt  on  the 
manse,  spent  some  in  repairing  it  and  newly 
supplied  the  Sabbath -school  with  song  books. 
After  May  7,  he  expects  to  retire  for  awhile  to 
his  stock  farm  near  Leola. 

Dell  Rapids. — The  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin  has 
just  closed  his  labors  with  this  chnrch,  leaving^ 
them  in  hearty  harmony  and  working  condi¬ 
tion.  He  did  much  earnest  work  during  the 
six  months  he  supplied  them.  At  the  annual 
congregational  meeting  he  conducted  the  prayer 
meeting,  when  the  roll  of  members  was  called 
and  each  made  some  suitable  response.  From 
each  department  of  the  chnrch  well  prepared 
reports  followed  and  two  elders  and  two  trus¬ 
tees  were  chosen.  This  is  the  oldest  chnrch 
connected  with  the  Synoil,  save  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  ha.s  an  efficient  Board  of  Trustees. 
A  full  record  of  the  Sabbath  school  has  been 
kept  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  showing  an 
average  attendance  of  over  sixty,  including 
every  Sabbath.  Elder  M.  S.  Wellman  is 
Superintendent. 


TO  THK  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
has  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  for  special  vestibuled  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  for  the  use  of  delegates  ^ing  to  the  As.sem- 
bly,  leaving  New  York  at  1.50P.M.,  Monday,  May 
15,  running  through  to  Minneapolis,  arrivings 
there  at  8.20  A.M.  Wednesday.  As  considerable 
sleeping  car  space  has  already  been  taken,  appli¬ 
cations  for  berth  reservations  should  be  made  at 
once  to  Wm.  S.  Howell,  G.  E.  P,  A.,  C.,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.,  381  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ANT  GOOD  WORK? 

Then  work  for  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Over  8."),n00 
Positions  filled  tbrouRh  Civil  Service  Ex¬ 
aminations.  We  tearh  and  aid  you  to 
secure  employment.  Write,  inclosing  stamp,  'for  in¬ 
formation  to 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

STA.  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fubmino  H.  Reveix  Company,  New  York:  Across 
India  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century ;  Lucy  E. 

Guinness.  $1  50. - The  Profit  of  the  Many ;  Edward 

Tallmadge  Root.  $1.35. - Bible  Manners  and  Customs : 

Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie  .M.A.  $1.00. 

American  Union  League  Society,  New  York :  Fac¬ 
ing  the  Twentieth  Century ;  Dr.  James  M.  King.  By 
suWiription,  $3.75. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston :  Psychology 

and  Life;  Hugo  Milnsterberg.  $2.00. - American 

Statesmen;  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Samuel  W.  McCall. 

tl.3>. - Hermione  and  Other  Poems;  Eldward  Rowland 

ill.  $1.00. 

Gf/)roe  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass. :  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Session,  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  Slay  18-3),  1898;  Edited  by  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

Watchword  and  Thitth.  Box  .">336,  Boston :  Andrew 
Murray  Year  Book ;  Compiled  by  M.  J.  Shepperson. 

The  Harper-Osgood  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  The 
Recovered  Continent;  A  Tale  of  the  Chinese  Invasion. 
Otto  Mundo.  $1.0(1. 

PERIODICALS. 

May:  Converted  Catholic;  Scribner’s;  Book  News: 
The  Writer:  Gospel  Trumpet;  .St.  Nicholas ;  Woman’s 
Home  Companion:  Goo<l  News;  British  Messenger; 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review:  Pilgrim  Teacher; 
Home  Mi-sion  Monthly;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman; 
Record  of  Christian  Work;  North-West  Magazine;  Good 
Housekeeping;  Ladies’  Home  .Tournal;  Sunday  School 
World;  Cassell’s  Magazine;  C.assell’s  Little  Folks; 
Magazine  of  Art;  The  Century;  The  Chautauquan; 
Assembly  Herald;  American  vlessenser;  Quarterly 
Register;  Treasury  of  Heligioiis  Thought ;  Self  Culture; 
Homiletic  Review ;  Book  Culture ;  Ltdger  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews ;  Aijiileton’s  Popular  Science  Month. 
Iv;  McClure’s  Magazine;  The  Bookman;  American 
Journal  of  Science. 

REPORTS  AND  P.VMPHLETS. 

An  Experience  in  Administration  from  1893  1899.  The 
Old  and  New  Premises  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionsof  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thomas  McDougall. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Director’s  Report  for  1898.  W.  II.  Jordan. 

Sugar  Beet  Success  for  the  Season.  F.  H.  Hall  and 
L.  L.  Van  Slykc. 

Two  Apple  Pests  and  How  to  Check  Them.  F.  H.  Hall 
and  V.  H.  Lowe. 

Profitable  Potato  Fertilizing.  F.  H.  Hall  land  W.  H. 
Jordan. 

An  American  Response  to  expressions  of  English 
Sympathy. 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Stand  ing  or  a  Falling  Church.  Rev. 
E.  P.  Marvin. 

The  Church  and  Young  Converts.  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin. 
Assurance.  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin. 

Baptism.  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin. 

Dispensational  Chart  of  Redemption.  Rev.  E.  P.  Mar¬ 
vin. 

The  Life  History  of  the  Toad.  Simon  Henry  Gage. 
Nature  Study  Series  of  League  for  Social  Service. 


We  are  convinced  that  onr  readers  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  on  The  Motive  of  City  Evan¬ 
gelization  two  week's  since.  By  an  over¬ 
sight  it  was  not  credited  to  The  Christian  City 
from  which  it  was  copied. 


advertising  trade-mark,  when  it  is  used  with  unremit* 
ting  vigor  ;— 

“I  went  to  the  Riviera  last  winter,  and  on  the  home¬ 
ward  passage,  coming  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  sud¬ 
denly  thout^t  of  passing  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  It  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  quite  a  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  gathered  on  the  deck  to  see  if  the  fortress  really  did 
look  like  The  Prudential  advertisement.  We  got  a 
splendid  view,  and  the  illustration  in  the  advertisement 
Is  very  like  the  real  thing.  We  were  all  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  however,  that  we  didn’t  see  The  Prudential  has 
the  Strength  of  Gibraltar  ’  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  but  I 
presume  Her  Majesty’s  Government  objected.” 

Doubtless  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  has 
never  requested  such  permission,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  rock  and  its  world-famed  fortress  has  been  of  vast 
benefit  to  that  Company  in  its  extensive  advertising 
oiierations.  _ _ _ _ 

CALIFORNT-k. 

The  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry.,— the  through  car 
line  to  California— has  just  issued  a  neatly  printM  and 
handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  describing  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  way,  the  resources  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  state.  It  describes  briefly  the  many  attractive 
places  and  the  route  traversed  in  making  the  journey. 
A  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
receipt  of  two  cents  postage  by  addressing  the  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUYING  FOR  CASH. 


The  advantages  of  the  cash  buying  principle  are  much 
more  highly  appreciated  than  formerly.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  the  fact  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the 
long  drawn  out  Interest  bearing  account  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Cash  buying  is  a  business  short  cut.  it  is 
the  little  path  that  leads  across  the  fields.  It  saves  busi¬ 
ness  distance. 

Not  only  that,  it  isamoney  making  principle.  Buying 
for  cash  saves  interest ;  interest— money— saved  is  money 
earned.  Cash  selling  and  buying  has  gradually  led  up 
to  another  method  of  conducting  business,  which  is  to 
sell  direct  frim  the  manufactory  to  the  consumer.  This 
system  possesses  so  many  advantages  that  we  cannot 
slop  to  enumerate  them  here.  It  is  really  the  carrying 
out  of  the  cash  buying  plan  uiion  an  extended  and 
enlarged  form. 

Goods  are  sent  upon  receipt  of  cash  or  are  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination.  Take  for  instance 
the  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  They  sell  everything  they  make  direct  from 
the  factory  to  the  consumer.  Their  terms  are  either 
cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  with  fullest  privilege  of  ex¬ 
amination,  and  their  experience  is  that  the  cash  buying 
principle  is  growing  upon  the  people.  By  far  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  tiieir  orders  contain  cash  remittance. 
This  is  very  complimentary  to  the  Elkhart  people  and 
their  fair  business  methods.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the 
world  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST, 

No  part  of  the  United  States  is  attracting 
greater  attention  than  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Alaska,  and  the  country  for 
which  Portland.  Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  the  sea¬ 
ports. 

By  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and  their  con¬ 
nections  you  can  reach  this  fair  land  of  promise 
cheaply  and  comfortably.  Apply  to  any  ticket 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  System. 

A  copy  of  “America’s  Great  Resorts”  will  be  sent 
free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


THE  VALl'E  OF  USRE.MITTING  ADVERTI.SIN’G. 

A  well-known  member  of  a  New  York  publishing 
house,  in  an  interesting  talk  on  advertising  matters  re¬ 
cently,  told  the  following  incident,  which  shows  how 
familiar  the  general  reading  public  may  become  with  an 


PARK  SANITARIUIV1 


ITalter’a  Park  ( Werner BvtlleJ,  Pa 


In  the  mountains  of  Penna.,  two  hours  from  Reading 
Terml  nal,  Ph  Ila.  Most  delightful  ai  r,  water  and  scenery 
For  full  information  address  m  above. 


The  Gateway  to  Eu» 
rope  is  Hm  Gaze  &  Sons 
Tourist  Agency m 

F’ftrty  pro»rnmmeii  now  rendy— eny  wher^  yon  are  J 
liiiiivldual  trli«.  EacortPd  parties,  Palestine,  g 
Exypt,  Round  the  World,  Tourist  Gazette.  IW)  pp.  J 

frnji.  New  TopV  •  •’'VI  ^ 

Chicago;  201  Washington  Street,  Boston;  14  So,  C 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  EKtaWlshe<l  1844.  C 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Junimal, 
our  reticlei's  will  foiiltrr  li  Iftvor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  cretUt  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


SCHOOLS. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


doth  Year  Opens 
September  27,  1890. 

Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  information  on 
application  to  Professor 
Jacobus. 


New  YORK-ALllANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year  For 
:atalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympto.v,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFB,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  f<?r  c?Rt8. 

Thlrty*fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  courses.  Diplomas  given  in  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  'special  Courses  in  Art.  Literature, 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


nOLLECIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS  .  . 

Mibb  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


HOTELS. 


RAVENSWOOD  INN, 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  ocean.  Open  all  year.  Mm  Parlors  at  house  and  beach. 
Heated  rooms.  Sprli  g,  $2  pt  r  day;  week,  18  to  110;  July,  $8  to 
»15  Estab  1893.  V.  BRAZER,  Prop. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Marg^aret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 


For  Townand  Country 

We  have  in  stock  the  largest  and  choicest 
collection  of  High-Grade  Goods  ever  offered 
in  the  United  States  for  furnishing  country 
bouses.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  standard  for  the  past  quarter  century 

Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils, 

Cedar  &  Camphor  Wood  Trunks, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Mail,  Cellar  and  Stable 
Furniture,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Willow  Ware,  Water  Coolers, 
Ice-Cream  Freezers,  • 
Hammocks. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered _,[free 
at  station  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  pablisbed  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  dO  cents  each,  postage 

S repaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
few  York  City, 


RYIliROAD  RATES  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  Railroads  in  the  following  named  organizations 
have  granted  to  all  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  General  Assembly  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis  reduced  rates.  The  conditions  of  the  grants  and  me 
names  of  the  organizations  are  as  follows : 

l.-NEW  ENGLAND  PA3SENaER  ASSOCIATION. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fares  on  the  Certificate  Plan.  Certificates  will 
be  valid  oof np  from  Monday,  May  15,  to  Saturday,  May 
39,  and  returning  for  three  days  after  adjournment. 

II.— TRUNK  LINE  ASSOCIATION. 

Eaut  of  Buffalo,  Saiamanca,  Pittelnirgh  and  Wheeling;  West 
of  New  England;  and  North  of  the  Potomeus  River. 

To  all  ^rsons  in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fares  on  me  Certificate  Plan,  in  cases  where 
seventy-five  cents  and  upwards  have  been  paid  for  the 
ming  jonrney.  Certificates  will  be  valid  ^ng  on  and 
from  Monday,  May  1.5,  to  Saturday,  May  3o,  and  returning 
tor  mree  days  after  adjournment. 

III.— CENTRAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

TYcsf  of  Buffalo,  Salamanca,  Pittnhurgh  ami  Wheeling;  Eoxf 
of  Chicago,  Peoria,  Btirlington,  Keokuk,  St.  Louix  and 
Cairo;  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Michi^n. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
round-trip  tickets  plus  four  dollars.  Round-trip  tickets 
will  be  sold  from  May  15  to  17,  inclusive ;  good  returning 
to  and  including  June  3. 

IV.- SOUTHEASTERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

South  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Riven,  and  East  of  the  Mis- 
stssimn  River. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  round-trip  rate  of  one 
and  one-third  fares  on  the  Certificate  Plan.  Certificates 
will  be  valid  going  from  Monday,  May  1"),  to  Saturday, 
May  30, 1899,  and  returning  for  three  days  after  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

V.-WESTERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  Eastern  Committee.  ' 

HVaf  of  and  including  Chicago,  Peoria  ami  St.  Louis,  ami 
East  of  the  Mtssemrt  JJtrer. 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  the  rate  of  one  fare  for 
me  round  trip,  plus  two  dollars.  Regular  iron^;lad 
punch-descriptive  round-trip  tickets  to  be  used.  Tickets 
can  be  purchased  from  Tuesday,  May  16,  to  Thursday, 
May  18,  and  will  be  good  returning  until  June  3, 1899. 

3.  Trans-Missouri  Committee. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  including  Nebraska,  Kansas,  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  CcHorado,  Wyoming,  parts  of 
the  Dakotas,  ami  Utah,  but  not  west  of  Ogden. 

The  same  rate  on  the  round-trip  ticket  plan  as  given 
above  under  the  bead  Eastern  Committee.  Tickets  can 
be  purchased  from  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  May 
15  to  17,  and  from  other  points.  May  16  to  18, 1899.  The 
return  limit  of  tickets  is  June  3,  1899. 

VI.-TRANS-CONTINENTAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

No  reduced  rates  have  been  given  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Ruling  Elders  living  west  of  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  tile  Trans-Missouri  Committee  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  (see  abme)  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  rtnauLtiip  excursion  rates  to  Omaha  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Ministers  can  secure  one-half  rates  on  application  to 
the  R.  R.  Agents. 

There  is  noofficial  nnite  to  the  Assembly.  Commissioners 
are  free,  as  always,  to  choose  their  own  route,  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Mileage  system.  If  any  further 
information  is  desired,  please  inquire  of  your  Railroad 
Agent  or  address  the  Rev.  W.  H.  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  1319 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Brown  Bros.tc  Co. 

PHILA„  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTKD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrstKSlaae  Invest-  x _ _ _ A 

ment  SecorlUee  on  commission.  We  111 VASLI116I1L 
teoelve  aocoonts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ~  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  lukCO 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

/vf*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  uso  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

Credit  ^  parts  of  the  worl  A 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Mient  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 

Bstabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES 

Issued  on  Feb.  Ist  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  Invxra  Colic  Inix/a 
appUcaUon  to  them  at  lUWa  rails,  lUWtt, 

or  923  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill., 
501  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston. 


1— g  Annual  Summer  Tours. 

"■  Norway  and  Central  Europe. 
Small  party  conducted  by  PKOFESSOB  CAMILLE  THUK- 
WANGEK,  31  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


HOIVIE  ’  ’ 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  W  ASHINQTON 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway.  LlfC  IllS.  CO. 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 


SVHIMABY  OP  ASSETS. 
Par  Valw, 

Cash  In  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  OO  1 


State  Bonds  .  .  ‘Jlf,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7ltl,SI1  H3 

Railroad  Bonds  .  l,‘i4H,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  10H,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  l‘J6,,SOO  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  fi,4‘JS,100  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  160,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  33,000  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  .Tanu- 
ary,  1899  . 


Market  Vaiue. 
$504,130  7 a 
I,7.’i9,'i40  74 
1,900,300  OO 
S6,300  OO 
790,311  S3 
1,336,630  OO 

90.500  OO 
17‘J,337  OO 

4,096,194  OO 
339,4.70  OO 

91.500  OO 

S4S,49S  .33 
lt{l,6‘J5  OO 


_  50jtt34  IS 

$1S, 161,164  79 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,04S,577  OO 


Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


6S4,7S3  43 
_ ±,‘P-!7jSO‘i  36 

$V.i, 161,164  79 
$7, 4-47, SOU  36 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
ELBRlDG^of  SNO^^’  I'  Vice-Presidents. 

AReMaH  M.^^RTIS,  [  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  I  a  aa’t  Secretaries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  j  *  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  J 
New  York,  Jan.  10,  1899. 


Of  New  York. 


I  W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
I  E.  S.  FRENCH, 

^  VICE-PRCSIOXNV. 

_ 

^  - 

I  Assets, 

$1  4»000,000. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washin^on  iiossessee 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


Xhe  Evangelist  Press 


PRINTERS  of 


Modern.... 

Equipment 


CALENDARS 

wllUlvWn  PROQRAMMES 

-ww  SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Fanua  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  milu.  16  years'  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
foniial  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lauds.  Over  (150,000  Invested.  None  bn* 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T  bOCDEK,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mlnv 


CLARK’S  EXCURSION  TO  KUKOPE,  JUNE  10th,  $450. 

Vacation  Trip  July  1,  (250,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Bcigim.i :  Rhine  and  Swiss  annex  trip  $70:  Italy,  $100. 
Tour  .Inly  1,  North  Cape,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  $800.  Round 
World  Tour,  O  tober  17th. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4S  A,  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vice-Pre*. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornkll,  Secrdary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assigtant  Secretary. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentary 

Of  the  entire  Bible,  with  all  the  original  illustrations. 
Prefatory  notes  by  Rev.  John  A.  Broodus,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


T'  *¥* 


Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth.  C 

3  Volumes  $6.00  I 
6  Volumes  $7.20  j 


Good  Type. 


Net 


TRUSTEES. 


Samukl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Si/iane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledtard. 


This  is  the  Lowest  Price  for  which  this  Commentary  has 
ever  been  offered. 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 
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